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MI6 in plot to kill Saddam 


\ . By Patrick Cockbum 

p '-!>• — » . * . _ 

• APLOT by MI 6, Britain’s Secret In- 
• teUigence Service, to topple Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein collapsed in 
ignominy, triggering one of the 
- .worst defeats in its history. 

: The coup, organised by Intelli- 

: Ir geoce officers in Amm an Jordan, 
c was crushed by the Iraqi leader, who 
executed as many as 80 conspirators 
«»and arrested hundreds more, 
f ' The revelation will be widely 
seen as contradicting British and 
American cl aims that they are not 
planning to topple the leadership in 
Baghdad. They have claimed re- 
• peatedly that the only issue at stake 
is the entry of UN weapons inspec- 
. .tors. Yet 18 months ago MI6 and 


the CIA joined in trying to foment 
a military coup against President 
Saddam in Iraq. 

Members of the Iraqi opposition 
say that the organisation chosen by 
MI6 and the CIA to organise the re- 
volt in the Iraqi army is notorious for 
being riddled with informers. 

CLA agents, angry that the White 
House stopped them from backing 
an attempt to assassinate President 
Saddam or mount a military attack 
on him, have confirmed for the 
first time to the Los Angeles Times 
that the attempted coup was a joint 
operation by MI6 and the CIA. 

The two intelligence agencies 
chose a group called the Iraqi Na- 
tional Accord, recruited from Iraqi 
army, party and intelligence officers, 
as the instrument through which to 
organise a military coup in Baghdad. 


It is led by Dr lyad Mohammed 
Alawi, a former member of Iraq’s 
ruling Baath party, who has lived in 
London since 1971. 

Other sources say that the Lon- 
don station of the CIA along with 
MI6 played a key role in choosing 
the Accord to overthrow the Iraqi 
government. With money from the 
intelligence agencies it moved its 
headquarters to Jordan in early 


1996 and tried to recruit serving Iraqi 
officers to act against President 
Saddam. 

Other experienced opponents 
of the government in Baghdad say 
the conspiracy never stood a chance 
of success. One. who did not want 
his name published, said: “A coup 
like this cannot be Mage-managed 
from the outside, as in the 1960s. 
Saddam has thirty’ years’ experience 


in keeping power." He added that 
the Iraqi National Accord has a bad 
reputation for containing many Iraqi 
double agents. The military con- 
spiracy in Baghdad was crushed be- 
fore it got off the ground. Dr Alawi 
had publicised his intention to start 
a mutiny in the Iraqi army. Starling 
in laic June and early July 1996. there 
was a wave of arrests and executions 
of senior officers in an elite forma- 


SJGNS ©new yesterday that the UN Secretary-General, Kofi 
Annan, might make a personal eleventh-hour mission to 
Baghdad to try to avert a mifitary strike against toq in the 
long-running dispute over UN arms inspections. 

Mr Annan and the five permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council were to meet in New 
York to seek agreement on proposals that he could take 


there to defuse the showdown. Mr Annan is likely to 
meet the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Mohammed Said 
al-Sahhaf. in Paris tomorrow. 

Diplomats said the United States and Britain were 
prepared to support a mission by Mr Annan, provided 
that he was given dear “bottom-line conditions” by the 
Securicy Council. 


tion. The number of those killed is 
not known but may be as high as 
eighty- 

The CIA’S attempt to overthrow 
President Saddam has received 
some publicity in the US, but the role 
of MI6 in the failed coup has hith- 
erto been kept secret. Few other op- 
erations by British intelligence have 
produced such immediately fatal re- 
sults for its participants since M36 
arranged in the late 1940s for Al- 
banian anii-Communists to be sent 
back to their homeland under the su- 
pervision of Kim Philby. 

M16 appears to have played a 
lesser role in an earlier attempt by 
the CIA to destabilise the govern- 
ment of Preside at Saddam through 
building up opposition in Iraq’s 
three Kurdish provinces from which 
the Iraqi army had withdrawn. Here, 


a local team of CIA agents was pre- 
pared to cany out a much more ag- 
gressive campaign against the Iraqi 
leader than Washington was pre- 
pared to authorise. 

So out of control did the CIA op- 
eration is Kurdistan become that the 
White House only learned what was 
happening because American code- 
breakers had intercepted the com- 
munications of the Iranian 
intelligence. From this they learned 
of their own men’s involvement in 
an assassination plot against the Iraqi 
leader. They were immediately or- 
dered by Washington not go give 
support to the conspiracy. 

So frustrated did the acting head 

of the CIA become with some of his 

officers that he had them investi- 
gated by the FBI for trying to mur- 
der President Saddam. 
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The computer that can 
hack into your emotions 


Lovev-dovev. Ian Holm, voted best actor at the Laurence Olhrier Awards, kissing Zoe Wannamaker at the ceremony in London yesterday. Holm 
won fo r his performance in King Lear, soon to be repeated for television, and Wannamker for Electro Full story, page 3 Photograph: Peter Mac diarm Id 


By Nicholas Schoon 

m Philadelphia 

FRUSTRATED? Angry? No 
one understands you? Never 
mind, gel a computer. Com- 
puters are being taught to sense 
different human emotions. 

The work is being done by 
Dr Rosalind Picard, who runs 
the world s fust research group 
devoted to enabling computers 
to detect and respond to human 
emotions. She and her students 
have already built a variety of 
inconspicuous devices for peo- 
ple to wear which collect data 
on pulse and breathing rate, 
blood pressure and overall 
stales of arousal - all important 
cues to our emotional slate. 

Dr Picard's team, at the 
Massachusetts Institute oflecb- 
nology’s Media Lab, has, for in- 
stance, built “confusion-sensing 
glasses". They have detectors 
which can pick up electrical ac- 
tivity in the eyebrow muscles re- 
sulting from the slightest 
eyebrow-wrinkling, caused 
when we furrow our brows. 

Dr Picard told the American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science's annual meet- 
ing that emotions were 
fundamental to communication 
between people and to the way 


we reason and take decisions. 

Psychologists have shown 
that patients lacking emotions 
are nnahlp to make rational de- 
risions: if we don't feel sadness 
or frustration how are we to 
learn from our mistakes? 

To have really effective 
communication between peo- 
ple and machines they will 
have to be programmed to 
first detect clues to our emo- 
tions, use the data to compute 
what state we are in and finally 
devise the correct response. Dr 
Picard said. 

Within a couple of decades 
we are likely to be holding 
conversations with them, and 
the play of emotions - even if 
it is only subtle - is essential to 
good conveisation. “Were talk- 


ing about machines that really 
can adapt to you, just like a per- 
son adapts to you," she said. 

The cues could be changes 
in voice, or expression. Al- 
ready a computer has been 
programmed to recognise half 
a dozen extreme emotions, 
based on facial movements. 

Dr Picard’s group has been 
concentrating on physiological 
data, including bow well the skin 
conducts electricity, which is 
what lie detectors measure. 
There is also the prospect of 
computers being able to pick up 
cues to our emotions when we 
touch them. Many of us, per- 
haps appropriately now spend 
much more time touching com- 
puters at work than wc do 
touching people. 
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Inquiry into mobile 
gj phone health risk 


By Charles Arthur, 

Science Ed-tor 

. AGROUP of 18 volunteers will 
start tests soon to see whether 
using mobile phones can affect 
short-term, memory, decision- 
making anti reaction time. 

The trials at the Bristol Roy- 
al Infirmary are part of a 
£100.000 investigation by the 
Department of Health to try to 
establish, whether the - mi- 
crowave radiation emitted by 
hand-held phones could cause 
cancers .or other illnesses. 

=• The studv also involves tests 

on rats at the Chemical and 
Biological Research Centre at 
Pbrton- Down to examine 
' whether mobile phone radiation 
; -causes “learning deficits”- Dr 
John Thttersali, who is leading 
■ the research.- wBI also carry out 

' parallel iresearch to evaluate 

the pubfic’s attitude to the nsk 
posed by mobile phones. 

‘ The first fears over mobile 

- phone technology were , tn ®“ 
geredfry a 1993 US lawsuit on 
behalf of a women who danced 


to have developed a tumour be- 
hind her left ear after using a mo- 
bile phone. Since then, a number 
of similar multi-million dollar 
lawsuits have been filed in the 
US; none has succeeded. 

Between 1979 and 1991, the 
latest year for which full figures 
are available, the incidence of 
malignant primary brain tu- 
mours increased by 20 per cent 
in men and women in England 
and Wales - from about 5 to 6 2 
per 100,000- But David Secber 
of the Cancer Research Cam- 


Ministers poised to expel 
Sinn Fein from peace talks 


rise is among the over-70s, who 
we might assume^ are not 
mobile phone users. 

Alan Preecc, the medical 
physicist who will be overseeing 

the tests at Bristol, said yester- 
day. -I would be qu«e jur- 
prised if there was any effect on 

[he brain from using a mobde 

phone. I wouldn t expect the 

snail amount of energy that e&s 

absorbed by the brain to do any- 

thing but beat it up sli^tiy, Md 

be disepated justice 

any other wanning. 


By David McKittriek in Belfast 
and Alan Murdoch in Dublin 

THE British and Irish gov- 
ernments are poised to sus- 
pend Sinn Fein from the 
multi-party talks because of the 
IRA's assumed involvement 
in two Belfast killings- 

The issue dominated yes- 
terday’s talks, the first session 
in Dublin rather than Belfast, 
but the matter was unresolved 
last night. The Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, Mo Mowlam, 
formally moved what is de- 
scribed as an indictment of 
Sinn Fein, citing the charge 
that it breached the Mitchell 
principles of non-violence. 

This brought the sched- 
uled business of the talks, con- 
sideration of new north-south 
links, to a halt. But after hours 
of argument the chairman, 
former US senator George 
Mitchell, bad not uncovered 
enough common ground on 
how to deal with the charge. 


LOYALISTS were responsible for 
kfllng Q people, and Republicans 
two people, between 20 July and 
25 January; the Government said 
last night. The figures do not in- 
dude the two murders in Belfast 
last week which police have 

The talks are scheduled to re- 
convene this afternoon. 

Last night the most likely 
outcome appeared to be ex- 
clusion of Sinn Fein until 
around 10 March, in line with 
the precedent of the UbtfiT De- 
mocratic forty, suspended af- 
ter its parent organisation, 
the paramilitaiy Ulster De- 
fence Association, admitted 
three killings. 

Such a timetable would 
avoid complications arising 
from a possible visit to the US 
of the Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adams, for St Patrick's 
Day celebrations on 17 March. 
He and other Sinn Fein lead- 


linked to the IRA The figures 
say loyalists were also respon- 
sible for 51 shootings, six 
bombings and 36 assaults; Re- 
publicans wee said to be behind 
20 bombings, 21 shootings, and 
26 assaults. 

ers yesterday mounted a rear- 
guard battle which helped de- 
lay resolution of the issue. 
The Republicans say their po- 
sition is different to that of the 
UDP in that the UDA admit- 
ted killings, while the IRA 
has declared its truce is intact. 

Sinn Fein says expulsion 
would be against natural jus- 
tice, and that even temporary 
exclusion would endanger the 
peace process. Later Mr 
Adams said: “I am absolutely 
pissed off with trying to make 
this thing work and those who 
have no-interest in making it 
work seize upon two met) be- 
ing killed to exploit it and bring 


this process down." As the 
talks were going on. four men 
were charged in Belfast in 
connection with the murder of 
Robert Dougan, one of the 
killings in contention. 

It is understood Ms 
Mowlam advanced no fresh ev- 
idence against Sinn Fein, re- 
lying on last week's statement 
by the RUC Chief Constable, 
Ronnie Flanagan, that be be- 
lieved the IRA was involved. 

Last night the Irish Prime 
Minister, Bertie Ahem, said be 
had received a personal as- 
surance from Tony Blair that 
there was evidence of IRA in- 
volvement in the killings. He 
said he trusted Mr Blair's 
words. 
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Straw opts 
for press 
freedom 


By Anthony Bevins 

Pb/rticaJ Editor 


THE balance between individ- 
ual privacy and press freedom 
was tilled firmly in favour of the 
media by Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, last night. 

Opening a Commons de- 
bate on the Human Rights Bill, 
Mr Straw gave the strongest pos- 
sible assurance to press critics 
that the legislation would not be 
used to introduce a backdoor pri- 
vacy law. But the Bill- which en- 
shrines the European Convention 
on Human Rights into British law; 
“bringing rights home” from 
Strasbourg to the domestic courts 
- wiH give teeth to the Press 
Complaints Commission's seff-reg- 
ulatory code of conduct. 

A government source said 
that officials were in discussion 
with the commission to see 
whether the code could be 
strengthened, with the possi- 
bility of fines being built into the 
system of self-regulation. 

The deal to change the bal- 
ance of the Bill more firmly in 
favour of the press was struck 
at a meeting last Friday between 
Mr Straw and Lord Wakeham, 
the commission chairman. 

Mr Straw told the House: 
“We have repeatedly stated our 
support for the freedom of the 
media and our opposition to a 
statutory privacy law." 

But he recognised press con- 
cerns, and saw it os the duly of 
government and Parliament **10 
assuage those anxieties if we 
possibly can.” To fulfil that 


duty, a framework of amend- 
ments to the Bill had been 
agreed with Lord Wakeham. a 
former Tory minister. 

Under the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights, 
there were two articles of par- 
ticular concern: “The Article 10 
right to freedom of expression, 
and the Artide 8 right to respect 
for private and family life." 

The Home Secretary said it 
was worth pointing out that in 
practice, the Strasbourg-based 
European Court of Human 
Rights had extensively used the 
convention “to buttress and 
uphold the freedom of the 
press against efforts by the 
slate to restrict it.” 

Those European judgments, 
would have to be taken into ac- 
count by the judges in this 
country he said, but Mr Straw 
accepted that there was the 
need for further reassurance. 

He had agreed to an amend- 
ment to the BUL containing “an 
explicit provision on the face of 
the Bill that, in any case in 
which a person applies for relief 
or a remedy on Artide 8 grounds 
related to respect for private life, 
and the granting of a remedy 
would raise issues concerning an 
Artide 10 convention right, the 
court must have particular regard 
to freedom of expression.” 

Mr Straw said the amend- 
ments would “constitute a use- 
ful signal and reminder to the 
United Kingdom courts” that the 
balance was tilted against privacy 
and in favour of media freedom. 

Leading artide, page 16 



Against Che Ayatollah^ declaration: Robin Cook greeting Salman Rushdie at the Foreign Office yesterday 
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By Louise Jury 


SALMAN Rushdie was given 
public government hacking yes- 
terday when he was permitted 
to hold he first press conference 
in the ornate surroundings of 
the Foreign Office. 

While Douglas Hurd, when 
Foreign Secretary, met Salman 
Rushdie behind tightly dosed 
doors, the novelist yesterday sat 
next to Robin Cook as the min- 
ister pledged to put pressure on 
Iran to withdraw the death sen- 
tence on him. 

The meeting came nine 
years after the Ayatollah 


Khomeini issued the fatwa 
against Mr Rushdie over bis 
book The Satanic Verses. 

Fallowing the signal from the 
Prime Minister, who welcomed 
Mr Rushdie to dinner at Che- 
quers on Saturday, the an- 
niversary of the fatwa, Mr Cook 
made clear his personal sense 
of outrage and his determina- 
tion to act. 

“I have given [Mr Rushdie] 
an assurance that working to re- 
move the threat to his life will 
be a central priority of this 
Government’s policy in relation 
to Iran and HI be working to get 
the maximum support for that 


from our European partners,” 
Mr Cook said. 

The Government is to ask 
fora written assurance from the 
current more moderate Iranian 
government that it, unlike its 
predecessor, would not further 
the fatwa against the novelist. 

And it is to encourage Eu- 
ropean support to secure the re- 
moval of the $2.5m (£1.6m) 
bounty upon Mr Rushdie's 
bead. 

Standing beside Mr Cook 
and beneath a painting of St Ce- 
cilia, martyred far refusing to re- 
nounce her Christian faith, Mr 
Rushdie, SO, contrasted the ac- 


tion with that of the previous 
Conservative administration. 

T do have a real sense of a. 
new drive behind this issue. I'm 
very grateful,” he said. 

Mr Rushdie. said he sus- 
pected the Tories had seat out 
“nods and winks" to Europe 
that a low-key approach was the 
best way to tackle his predica- 
ment and he hoped Europeans 
would now follow the more 
positive lead being offered. 

Mr Rushdie said he re- 
mained proud of The Satanic 
Verses and he believed few 
British Muslims were now op- 
posed to it. 
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MICHAEL 

HANLON 

WEATHER 

WISE 

SPECTACULAR temperatures 
have been recorded in southern 
Britain over the past week, as an 
area of high pressure centred on 
western France has sent warm 
dry air in our direction from 
Africa and the Canary Islands. 
In several places, the mercury 
has soared to a summery 20C - 
the sort of temperatures we as- 
sociate with a flaming June, 
not a foggy February. 

Of course, every silver lining 
has a cloud; skiers are unlikely 
to be appreciating the warmth, 
which has cleared the snow from 
the Scottish slopes and is threat- 
ening to do the same in the Alps. 


When the prevailing wind di- 
rection is from the south, the 
very wannest places to be in 
Britain are often on the north 
coasts of South-west England. 
Already mfld air blows across 
the Channel, picking up some 
moisture on the way. As the air 
is forced over the West Coun- 
try moors, it rees and cods a few 
degrees, and some of the mois- ■ 
ture condenses out as rain or 
misL 

Continuing north, the air 
then descends over the north- 
ern flanks of Exmoor, Dartmoor 
and Bodmin Moor, wanning as 
it falls. The air is now dryer than 
before, having lost its moisture 
on the hills. Dry air warms up 
more easily than moist air, and 
so there is a net heat gain at 3- 
5C, good news for the people of 
Lynmouth and Ilfracombe. 

This effect is called a Fohn 
wind, and this weather feature, 
on a much larger scale, is com- 
mon in the northern Alpine val- 
leys of Austria, Switzerland and 
Bavaria at this time of year, 
making the snow disappear 
before your eyes. 

Spectacular Fohn winds, lo- 
cally called the Chinook, affect 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains of North America. 
In 1988, a particularly strong 


Chinook nearly wiped out (he 
Winter Olympics in Calgary, as 
temperatures rose from -IOC 
to around 20C in less Chan one 
day. 

Fohn winds are not the only 
airflows both consistent and un- 
usual enough to be given a 
name. The south of Frdnce of- 
ten falls victim to the Mistral, 
a kind of anti-Fofin that sweeps 
south down the Rhone valley in 
winter, bringing unusually cold 
air to the Mediterranean coast. 

The Harmattan blows ochre Sa- 
haran dust all over West Africa 
and sometimes into Europe 
and onto freshly-washed cars 
and washing lines. And the 
Texas Norther can see temper- - 
a tures plummet in this sub-trap- " |j\ 
icai state to below freezing in 
January and February. The , 
same wind, which changes its 
name to Tehuamepecer as.it 
crosses the Rio Grande, brings • 
a chill to the Mexican plains. 

The Arabian Khamsin, or 
Sirocco, blows hot dry air from’ ‘ . 
the south-east. Khamsin winds 
can bring temperatures of 50C 
or more across the Middle 
East and North Africa. -Fortu- 
nately, for anyone experiencing V 
such outlandish temperatures, 
the humidity will probably be 
close to zero. 
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Catholic anger at Murdoch’s papal knighthood 

0 1 1 ^ ehavesa atotthi Sm »Bisapun^ 

** '" — Murdoch’s British till** _ tu,. c..- • A.j.k^o^, u.,„u “ua. k«u !»»« m^kiino a (Tatholic Women, described the decision _„«-r*nhv and filth- The News of 


Tlifi Roman CathoUc chum, ■ 
complaints from ^2*? “ “«*** 
news that Rupert 5^? Allowing 

sapsyaa*!; 

taw been 

heard that the purveyor ofneJ^ 131 they 
vandal and nudity ^ "^^. 5 ^ 
^^nunanderofStCJrpor. de a 

m^Angel«L G mS alaCere ^ 

News of the aw ard was kq* ow of ^ 


Murdoch’s British tides - the Sun, the 
S un da> Times and the A/evra of 
Hand - at his request, although it s pro- 
yoking outrage in the religious media and 
m Ir Jtaul. where many Catholics have re- 
acted with anger that Mr Murdoch, who 
is not a Catholic, appears lo have been ho- 
noured purely for donating large sums of 
money to the church. He and his wife, 
Anna, who is a Catholic, are known in Los 
Angeles as large contributors to the Arch- 
diocesan Education Foundation, although 
specific amounts are not known. 

The award was made by the Pope at the 


‘ have said that this man is a pinveyM 

suggestion of Cardinal Archbishop Roger Herald , said: “We have been receiving a Catholic Women, S* 8 * 0 of pornography and filth. 

Mahony of Los Angeles. His recommen- much larger mailbag that usual, about 99 to honour Mr M urdoc h «he said: World may not be everyone s 

dation was vetted by the Secretariat of Slate per cent of it asking: ‘What the hell is the Speaking m a personal but in general, no one J&i 

at the Vhlicnn before being given the ap- church doing giving him a knighthood?’ “It sends out the m«sagc Murdoch has done say™*® wp h 

proval of the pontiff. “The great majority are complaining make a living out of saa& & ^ widdecombe, the Tory 

The knighthood is bestowed upon peo- about page 3 girls and soft pornography pornography - that is re S®™ converted to the CaUiohc church, 

pic of “unblemished character". It was pre- in bis newspapers and on his satellite chan- Church as sinful, andyetyou ^ “astonished" at the award. _ 

ciKiluri ha i thu P nvriifinl *it Cl Cminv Phi Color nale Crt mu rtf fka mow* ikmirrfitftll rmK pH for iL The Knifihthood ot at ijicgmy ■ ,j. ht knim tTmt now h® might 


senied by the Cardinal at St Francis De Sales nels. Some of the more thoughtful ones are ed for iL The Knighthood^ o ^ ^ added: “I hope that now — he 

Church in Los Angeles on 1 1 January. Oth- expressing concern over his monopolistic is supposed to be abou obliged to make some of ns newy p® 

or recipients included Bob Hope and Roy tendencies and his [legal] reluctance to pay chivalry and and splendour, id give conform to Catholic teachings. is n 

Disney, of the %il Disney empire. taxes. Worst of all, it docs the chnrch no Murdoch is ridiculous and wrong. too late for a sinner to repent- 

The reaction of Catholics in Britain has good at all because it gives the impression Fr Kieran Coniy, dlTe 0 j«lews Intematioiial said Mr Murd 

lv<>n >iltnnef iinMiwtniielu rtM,ink> that iKma hnrtniirc nn hnimHl " GathollC Media OffiCC, COUDnDM . *.1, «/, MinmeDL 



They took the drink 
away from Fitz, the 
fags away from Patsy 
and stopped the men 
behaving badly. So 
whatever will the 
Americans do to 
Basil and Sybil? 




By Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 


-ft 




Lost In translation: Not so Absolutely Fabulous (top) in 
the US without the drugs and drink, and Cracker 
(above) loses its hard edge when it becomes Fitz 


BASEL would be livid. Fresh from taking the 
bad behaviour from Men Behaving Badly, ex- 
cising the drinking, smoking, drugs and 
jokes from Absolutely Fabulous, .American 
television has its heart set on ruining another 
British comedy classic. 

Because CBS is planning a remake of 
Fawlty Towers. 

The Seventies series is set to star Amer- 
ican sit-com actor John Larroquette, who is 
best known in Britain for his part as a grasp- 
ing lawyer in the Eighties comedy Night Conn. 

The pilot is yet to be made, but the omens 
are not good. Without the demented wind- 
mill that was Cleese's Basil Fawlty; without 
Prunella Scales’s Sybil - “A laugh like some- 
one machine-gunning a seal.” according to 
Basil - and Andrew Sachs’s innocent 
Manuel, the show looks likely to be less fun- 
ny than a wet weekend in Tbrquay. 

Despite once declaring that the show was 
so perfectly formed he would only make the 
12 existing episodes, the format has been sold 
by John Geese and his former wife Connie 
Booth, who wrote the series with him. 


The new version will be made by USA 
Networks Studios and written by rwo writ- 
ers who, rather wonyingly, created a com- 
edy called Something So Right. This was a 
comedy of manners about a couple with a 
number of previous marriages behind them. 

Fawlty Towers has long been a hit on 
American television thanks lo eternal repeats 
on Public Service Television and the cable 
channel Comedy Central. TWenty years after 
it was made it remains the BBC's best-selling 
comedy for overseas sales and every year 
appears in its lop-ten best-selling 
programmes list 

It is not the first time the Americans have 
made an attempt on this piece of comedy his- 
tory. In 1983 a short-lived series called Aman- 
da's, which rather missed the point of the 
Watery Fowls title jokes, tried reversing the 
gender of the bad tempered hotelier. 

The history of more recent comedy for- 
mat acquisitions is not much better. 
Roseanne Barr bought the rights lo .Absolutely 
Fabulous , but was told it could never be al- 
lowed on air in America with so much drink- 
ing and smoking. The re-made clean version 
was called High Society and managed a mea- 
gre 13 episodes - which is about half a se- 


ries in America -before being canned. The 
watered-down American version of Men Be- 
having Badly managed (me and half series be- 
fore being cancelled. 

Not only comedies suffer when they 
cross the Atlantic. The lead in Fitz, the US 
version of Cracker, goes easy on the the al- 
cohol and gambling, and is never seen 
drawing on a cigarette, unlike the lutz 
played by Robbie Coltrane. 

“They like to buy our series ideas because 
it gives them an already-made product to put 
in front of a network, a star or a team of writ- 
ers,” says Colin Jarvis, head of format 
licensing at BBC Worldwide. “It gives pro- 
ducers a kind of short cut through the 
system." 

Mr Jarvis denies that watering down 
British jokes is causing American producers 
problems. “Perhaps that was the case when ; 
Men Behaving Badly was put on top eariy for 
the subject matter,” be says. “BiirOiie Foot 
in the Grave with BiB Cosby is doing weEL 
And in the past^H in the Family and Sand- 
ford and Son, which came from TiR Death tts 
do Part and Steptoe and Son, did very wetL 
I think its just Lhat its a tougher market now 
and shows don’t get long to prove they work.” 


■■Hg 
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Very British humour: Ifth^imu^ns took the bad 
behaviour out of Aten Behaving Badly (above), what will 
they do to Fawdy Towers? 


Doctors who make cutting 
remarks called to account 






Q 


By Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 

Doctors who make insulting re- 
marks about patients on the op- 
erating table risk being found 
out when the general anaes- 
thetic fails to work, researchers 
report today. 

Patients who heard them- 
selves described as fat, ugly or 
overweight later complained 
when they recovered from the 
anaesthetic that had rendered 
them immobile and incapable 
* of speech but not asleep. 

A study of 45 patients who 
reported being conscious while 
undergoing major surgery 
found half said they were struck 
by the personal nature of re- 


marks made about their bodies, 
the disease, or the surgery itself. 

Half the patients said they 
were able to see what was go- 
ing on with some able to recog- 
nise things or faces. 

Tvo thirds recalled conver- 
sations and the same proportion 
felt being touched. But al- 
though most tried to alert 
someone, all found themselves 
to be paralysed and none suc- 
ceeded. 

The study. re ported in the 
British Journal of Anaesthesia, 
is the latest to describe the rare 
event of awareness under a gen- 
eral anaesthetic. About one in 
500 patients regains some lev- 
■ el of consciousness during an 
operation but in almost every 


case they remain paralysed, 
unable to give any sign they are 
aware of what is going on. 

Professor Dieik Schwender 
and colleagues of the Institute 
for Anaesthesiology, Munich, 
Germany, who found the pa- 
tients by advertising for them, 
said that the feeling of help- 
lessness was the most trau- 
matic part of the experience for 
all of the patients. 

“The feeling that they were 
unable to influence the situa- 
tion was was more important 
than the pain some of them said 
they suffered,” Professor 
Schwender said. 

Although the cases are ex- 
tremely rare, awareness under 
anaesthesia is commonest dur- 


ing caesarians, when doctors try 
to limit the amount of anaes- 
thetic used to minimise the 
risk of harm to the baby, and 
during heart operations, when 
poor circulation means the 
anaesthetic may not reach the 
brain in sufficient quantities. 

“We always prepare patients 
undergoing these operations 
and reassure them that we will 
talk to them all the time and 
watch out for any sign that they 
may be conscious. If you do 
that they are quite happy to ac- 
cept iL” Professor Schwender 
said “One should treat patients 
always as patients, even when 
they are unconscious. It is when 
doctors fail to do that that 
problems occur." 


Crowning glory for ‘Lear’ 
at Olivier theatre awards 


By David Lister 

Arts News Editor 


IAN HOLM and Richard Eyre celebrat- 
ed a double triumph for the National 
Theatre’s production of King Lear when 
they both received Laurence Olivier 
r Awards yesterday. 

The best actor award went to Ian Holm 
for his towering performance, soon to be 
repeated on television. And Richard Eyre 
was named best director. 

The two stars of the musical Chicago, 
Ute Lemper and Ruthie Henshall, were pit-, 
i ted against each other for the best actress 

; • in a musical award- Lemper wem and meus- 

■ tomaryawards ceremony style immediately 

■■■ paid a tearful tribute to her cottar. 

Zoe Vtenamaker was named best a«ress 

. - for her role in Electra. wfaDe PatnckMar- 
bef s comedy of contemporary 
r mores. Closer, won 

7 nMlKadmowie^edashfclonginfiuences, 

Tim Stoppard and David ** are ‘ 
fanHohnis one of many ^ 

porting the fndeperuleninndfndepertd^ 

t o^^ov's Saw Tlie Arts 

nanrlftt crisis in the aris, the , I 

|- mony al the Atbcry Theatre mLcmdonted 
| a political fiavoun Compere Owe Ander- 


son, took a swipe at the Government for 
its arts funding record. He said it had been 
an eventful year for the arts with the open- 
ing of London’s Globe Theatre showing au- 
diences what ft would have been like to visit 
a theatre in Shakespeare’s day. And be 
added: “The new Labour Government 
showed us what arts funding must have been 
like in the Middle Ages." 

When the Culture Secretary, Chris 
Smith, took the stage, he countered: “Can 
I just say that the Middle Ages didn t last 
forever.” He was not allowed the last word, 
though. Give Anderson retorted: “We 
should be all right in three or four hundred 

^^ITiere was a agnificant remark from Mr 
Smith after Paul Daniel music director at 
English National Opera, had won an 
award. Mr Smith, who a few months ago 
bad caused alarm by indicating the ENO 
might have to move in to the Royal Opera 
House, said simply as he came on to the 
stage: “Long live the English National 
Opera,” causing those present to believe 
that threat must have been rescinded. 

Mr Smith also made a plea to retain one 
of Britamsmost famous theatres, the Old 
Vic, as he paid tribute to the men who had 
kept it alive. He was presenting a spend 
2K to fetter and son Ed and David 
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Ute Lemper: Best actress in a musical 

Mirvish, Canadian owners of the Old Vic, 
to mark their work in restoring and run- 
ning the 180-year-old building. 

The theatre closed its doors in De- 
cember and is now up for sale. Mr Smith 
said: “Please don’t rush into a disposal of 
the Old Vic and give aQ the rest of us a 
chance to come forward with good high- 
quality proposals for it to run as a theatre, 
with a vital role to play in London's life.” 

Other awards inducted: Best actor In a musical 
-Philip Quasi in The Fa; Bestnewmuskal-fiwu- 
tyAjtd The Bant, Best theatre dwregi&pber- Simon 
McBnrney in The Caucasian Chalk Cade, Best set 
designer-Thn Goodrinld for Three Hours After Mar- 
riage, Best performance in a supporting rote - Sar^h 
Woodward in Tom <fc Cknc, Best supporting perfor- 
mance in a musical - James Dreyfus ia Lady In The 
Dark, Best new dance production - L'AUegro, II 
flatsaoso Ed H Modcmo by Mark Moms Dance 
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Martha Gellhorn, legend of war reporting, dies 



T* 

-.'A 




She was one of the most distinguished 
voices of a bloody and turbulent 

rpnti ir-w D . — /-« ■■ 
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Century, writes Rupert Cornwell Martha Gellhorn with Ernest Hemingway, whom she met in 1936, and at her home (above left) Photographs: Robert Capa, fan Berry/Magnum 


privilege to 

BE A FRIEN D 

One of the greatest privntegBpf 
my life was to have been Martha 

Gellhom's friend- 

Her accomplishments as a 
journalist have been well doa> 

'mented and rightly celebreted- 
Martha hungered after the trvtn 

and loathed social injustice. But 

as a friend she was without par-. 

allel, a pillar of support and a 

model of courage. \ ; 

jf you felt your life was faJNng 
apart, Martha could always be 
counted upon for ^ration. 

Whennymani^wesfein&she- 

sentme at)picaIlysterT%tv^ 

note. A woman alone has noth- 

rgto be ashamed oC she raid, and 

to be a woman alone is far, far 
better than to be a woman 
trapped in a loveless marriage. 

Martha herself had. expen- 
enced two failed marriages, the 
first, of course, to Ernest Hem- 
ingway. She adored the compa-. 
ny of clever young men and 
despised those she considered 
simpering fools. (Martha suf- 
fered fools very very badly) To 

be in her company was to be-d- 

evated into a special, rarefied 
world, one where love and loy- 
alty were all. 

| loved her like a mother and 

respected her like no other. I will 

miss her more than any words 
can say. 

— Rosie Boycott 


Martha Gellhorn, who died in London at 
the weekend, aged 89, was not so much a 
woman war reporter as one of the very great- 
est correspondents to cover the conflicts of 
this bloodiest and most violent of centuries. 

This American who made London 
her final home practised jou rnalism for the 
best pari of 60 years, from the end of the 
1920s to what she would call her “last piece 
of war reporting*’, from South Wales, on 
the doomed British miners' strike of 1984 
and 1985. In between, she covered wars 
from Spain to Finland, China and Java, 
and Europe and - much later - the Arab- 


Israeli Six Day War and Vietnam. Some- 
how too, she found time to produce a 
dozen novels and collections of short sto- 
ries, as well as four volumes of memoirs. 

Yes, a part of her fame was owed to mar - 
riage (her second) with Ernest Hemingway, 
whom she had met in Key Wssi in 1936. 
But only a small part. Gellhorn followed 
him to Madrid, and from there covered the 
Spanish Civil War for Colliers Weekly. 
VV&r’s long separations and Hemingway's 
own idiosyncraries broke the relationship, 
and they divorced in 1946. But however im- 
possible his ways, the writer helped GclJ- 


hom learn her craft and distil her passion. 

She once declared she could not abide 
“all that objectivity shit”. The reporter’s 
duty, she believed, was to “limit yourself 
to what you see or hear, and not suppress 
or invent”. Which is of course in a sense 
subjectivcncss - but also as good a defin- 
ition of journalistic objectivity', under real 
or extreme emotional fire, as can be found. 

Gellhorn was among those who first 
conveyed the atrocities of Nazism to the 
world. “Behind the barbed wire and the 
electric fence,” she wrote of just-liberat- 
ed Dachau, “the skeletons sal in the sun 


and searched themselves for lice. They 
have no age and no faces ... they watched 
us but they did not move. No expression 
shows on a face that is only yellowish, stub- 
bly skin stretched across tone.** 

Those who have witnessed such de- 
pravity can never thereafter he blind to the 
injustices of life. Gellhorn was a radical, 
who instinctively took the side of the dis- 
advantaged and unprotected - a special 
bete noire in later life was Margaret 
Thatcher and her “evil revolution” that 
stoked hatred of the working class. A life- 
time of observation had taught her that 


the disadvantaged and unprotected are 
usually the first victims of war. Martha 
Gellhorn told it tike it was. 

To later generations of women war re- 
porters. she was inspiration and a role mod- 
el. Among her female contemporaries only 
Clare Hollingworth, who from the Polish- 
German border in 1939 scooped the For- 
eign Office on the outbreak of the Second 
World War. came dose. Oriana Faflad, the 
BBC’s Kate Adie, Carole Walker and Sue 
Lloyd Roberts, and now Cbristiane Aman- 
pour of CNN, are among her profession- 
al descendants. 


By the end, her sight had almost gone 
and her physical powers were ebbing. Bu t 
visitors to her top-floor flat in Cadogan 
Square, with its views over the rooftops of 
the great museums of Kens in gton, found 
her mental sharpness and commitment as 
fierce as ever. And in the months before 
she died, she drew renewed enthusiasm 
from the election of a Labour Government 
pledged to an “ethical foreign policy”. In 
a sense, that had been Gellhoni's objec- 
tive, from behind a typewriter, every day 
of her professional life. 

Obituary, page 18; Comment, page I7-. 


Doctors to join with police to 
help crack paedophile rings 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


SPECIALIST TEAMS of po- 
lice and social workers could 
be set up to crack paedophile 
rings - a plan contained in a 
government consultation paper 
to be published today which 
will spark a fresh national de- 
bate abouL how child abuse 
should be tackled. 

The Green Paper, to be 
unveiled by health minister 
Paul Boateng, will say that 
child prostitution should be tar- 
geted by social services and po- 
lice, and it will raise the 
possibility of a national regis- 
ter for people suspected but not 
convicted of child abuse - 


offences. 

Family doctors will also be 
given fresh guidance to over- 
ride their professional codes of 
patient confidentiality in order 
to alert social workers and the 
police where they are present- 
ed with evidence of child 
abuse. 

Chfld deaths could also be 
looked at more closely as part 
of the review of child abuse in 
what amounts to the most 
comprehensive consultation 
exercise for years mounted by 
the Government to prevent 
harm to children. 

The Green Paper does not 
rule out legislation, but seeks 
to reinforce the action already 
being taken by agencies to 


tackle child abuse by improv- 
ing co-ordination, the exchange 
of information, and issuing 
tougher guidelines to profes- 
sionals in the front line. It 
says that investigating pae- 
dophile networks is complex, 
and time-consuming, and the 
time may have come to estab- 
lish specialist teams of police 
and social workers to 
investigate abuse. 

It points out that since the 
last major overhaul of the 
guidance in 1991. information 
about the nature of child abuse 
has increased substantially. 

There were 967 cases over 
the past four years - an aver- 
age of 242 cases a year-falling 
into three main categories: rit- 


ual abuse, paedophile networks 
and family abuse. Investigations 
looked into claims of occult 
abuse of children, but found lit- 
tle evidence for its existence. 

The Green Paper says the 
Government recognises that 
organised abuse of children 
does occur sometimes within 
institutions such as residential 
homes or schools, involving 
child pornography and it has a 
“damaging and traumatic” 
effect on the victims. 

It says that effective and 
clear procedures are needed 
for tackling organised child 
abuse and asks: “Is there a need 
for specialist teams?” 

On family doctors, it says 
that guidance issued since the 


Department of Health docu- 
ment Working Together in 1991 
made dear that child abuse was 
one of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which disclosure 
of information to agencies, 
such as social services, could be 
justified in order to safeguard 
the interests of the child. 
Greater emphasis is now being 
placed on that guidance. 

Doctors have become in- 
creasingly uneasy about the ex- 
pansion of their “policing” 
role. A BMA source said: “GPs 
are facing policing tasks being 
imposed on them. It is hap- 
pening m a number of areas, 
from drinkers to drivers and 
now child abuse. They think it's 
unfair.” 


It raises difficult issues for 
health professionals in break- 
ing a confidence about families 
for whom they have to provide 
health care. However, it is un- 
likely that GPs will wish to be 
seen refusing to help the com- 
munity in which they live to 
stop child abuse. The need for 
better co-ordination between 
agencies has been underlined 
repeatedly in reports on suc- 
cessive child abuse scandals. 

The professor at the centre 
of a controversial project in- 
volving the clandestine filming 
of child abuse by parents in hos- 
pital said in October that more 
help was needed from family 
doctors in alerting the author- 
ities to abuse. 


Dome organisers send their First XI out to bat 


Organisers of the Millennium 
Dome yesterday unveiled the 
line-up of celebrities and experts 
who will advise them on what 
should go inside the contro- 
versial exhibition. Members of 
the committee, dubbed the 
“Litmus Group”, range from 
the children's entertainer Floel- 
la Benjamin and film producer 
Lord Putman) to experts from 
the arts, sciences and broad- 
casting. 

The team, known as the 
Creative Review Group, will be 
responsible for advising organ- 
' isers on the “coherence, quali- 
ty, entertainment and 
educational potential of plans 
for. the structure. New Millen- 
-nium Experience Company 
chfcf executive Jennie Page 
“We are delighted that ... 





Sounding the millennium with good advice: Michael Grade (loft). Lord Rogers, Floella Benjamin and Lord Puttnam 
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tim e as intellectual bite.” The 
group, whose members are un- 
paid, has so far met three times, 
and is expected to meet on a 
monthly basis until the Dome 
opens in 2000. 

The team includes: 

■ Floella Ben jamin - children’s 
TV presenter and actress. 

■ Sir NefiCossons - director of 
the Science Museum. 

■ Professor Christopher 
Frayling- rector. Royal College 
ofArt. 

■ Simon Jenkins - millennium 
commiss ioner and newspaper 
columnist. 

■ Michael Jolly- chairman and 
chief executive of The Tus- 


sauds Group. 

■ Lord Puttnam - chairman of 
Enigma Productions. 

■ John Sorrell - chairman, the 
Design Council. 

■ Lord Rogers - Dome archi- 
tect 

■ Mike Davies - Millennium 
project director at the Richard 
Rogers Partnership. 

■ Michael Grade - former head 
of Channel Four, chairman of 
First Leisure Corporation. 

■ Ruth Mackenzie - general di- 
rector of Scottish Opera. 

Mr Grade and Ms Macken- 
zie are also members of the 
NMEC board. Ms Page said the 
group was an informal 


arrangement and more mem- 
bers were likely to be added. 

She said the team would be 
reviewing plans for all areas of 
the exhibition. Other experts are 
also being called in as “wit- 
nesses” to advise on specific at- 
tractions or services. Among 
these will be the panel of chil- 
dren to give a young person's 
view. The BBC’s Director of 
Tfeleviskm, Alan Yentob, is also 
being brought in to advise on 
the broadcasting potential of the 
opening night of the Dome 
and the year-long exhibition. 

Plans so far are for the BBC 
to broadcast the opening on 31 
December 1999. The BBC is 


also working with the NMEC to 
create the Millennium Memo- 
ry Bank of oral histories which 
will form one feature of the ex- 
hibition. 

Fears that BT was about to 
withdraw £12m sponsorship 
were dismissed yesterday by 
Peter Mandelson, Minister 
without Portfolio, who told the 
Commons prospects for private 
sector investment in the £750m 
project remained strong. He 
said he had spoken to Sir Peter 
Bonfield, chief executive of BT 
who had said: “No, we are cer- 
tainly not going to pull out” The 
reason why the company was 
not going to pull out, Mr Man- 
delson said, was because BTwas 
not “a company of the old 
school, of the old Britain, un- 
confident and unambitious” - 
but rather a “company of the fu- 
ture - confident and vibrant - 
like the new Britain”. 

The question session pro- 
duced so much criticism that 
Barry Sheerman, a Labour sup- 
porter of the scheme, later 
protested to the Speaker about 
the lads of balance in the ques- 
tions asked. Among critics, 
Dennis Skinner asked whether 
“Heseltine's Folly” had passed 
the point of no return at which 
the money could be spent in- 
stead on a millennium hospital j 


Boy hurt in sunroof horror 

A TRIP for a Valentine’s day gift almost ended in tragedy 
when a three-year-old boy was nearly choked to death by a 
car sunroof. The toddler’s father left the boy and an 18-month- 
old baby strapped in the back of the car while he went into 
a florist's on Friday. 

But when he returned to his car, at Chest er-le-Street. Co 
Durham, he found his son trapped in the roof. The boy twice 
accidentally tripped the sunroof control switch - locking it 
against his neck and almost killing him. 

But his father, who is trained in first aid, released his son, 
gave him the kiss of life and heart massage and eventually 
brought him round. He was described as being in a “com- 
fortable” condition yesterday at Durham's Diyburn HospilaL 

Call to scrap fraud juries 

JURIES could be scrapped far complex fraud trials, under 
government proposals announced yesterday. The move fol- . 
lows a series of high-profile cases, such as the Blue Arrow 
trial that have collapsed at huge expense. But John Wad- 
ham, director of civil liberties group Liberty, said: "The right 
to trial by jury is a fundamental part of our constitution and 
is the only democratic element in a criminal justice system." 

Welsh Assembly site 

THE battle to provide a home for the planned Wfelsh Assembly 
is now a two-horse race between Cardiff and Swansea, the 
Government said yesterday. The wash Secretary, Ron 
Davies, said he had received 14 proposals from developers 
and 10 from local authorities, but confirmed that the two cities 

had emerged as the only realistic sites for the building. 

Supermarket ‘embargo’ 

The Irish government accused British supermarkets yesterday 
of operating an embargo on Irish beef sales in the UK worth 
£200ra a year. The Republic’s agriculture minist er, Joe WWsfa, 
made a formal protest in Brussels about British beef mar- 
keting tactics which he said were in breach of the EU treaty. 
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Ban smoking in public, say asthma campaigners 


II 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 


SMOKING should be banned in all pub- 
lic places to prowl the 17,000 children ad- 
mitted each year to hospital because oi Ut 
effects of other people's tobacco smoke, the 
National Asthma Campaign says today 
Eight out of ten asthma sufferers are al- 
fected by passive smoking and in many the 
symptoms can be severe. In a new policy 
paper, the campaign says smoking should 
be banned not only in pubs and restaurants 


but anywhere where the public, especial- 
ly children, may congregate including paries, 
open spaces and shopping centres as well 
as offices and buildings. 

Helen Donohoe, author of the paper 
“No Smoke Without Asthma”, said some 
effects of smoking - as a cause of lung can- 
cer, for example — were dew to show up, 
but the effects on asthma sufferers were 
immediate. “Someone with asthma breath- 
ing in cigarette smoke is likely, minutes lat- 
er, to have an asthma attack or breathing 
difficulties," she said. 
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Briton stabbed to death 
on Kenya safari holiday 


A RETIRED Briu'sh police of- 
ficer was fatally stabbed in front 
of his wife as he grappled with 
two robbers while on safari in 
Kenya. 

Roy Chivers, 51, a former 
detective constable with the 
Metropolitan Police s Direc- 
torate of Intelligence, was 
knifed in the chest as he strug- 
gled against two robbers steal- 
ing his cameras. 

Mr Chivers, a father of two 
from Orpington, Kent, was vis- 
iting Kenya for the first time. He 
was on a iwo-week holiday with 
his wife. Sandra, 50, at the ex- 
clusive Aberdare Country Club, 
140 miles north of the capital 
Nairobi. 

He was attacked after re- 
fusing to hand over his video 

camera. . 

Guests at the luxury safari 
camp found Mr Chivers covered 


in blood being cradled by his 
wife. 

They were flown to Nairobi 
hospital where Mr Chivers suf- 
fered a cardiac arrest and died. 

Mis Chivers also suffered a 
cut to the hand as she struggled 
to protect her husband from the 
vicious attack on Sunday. 

Scotland Yard said Mr 
Chivers joined the Metropoli- 
tan Police in May 1966 when he 
was 19. In August 1979 he 
moved to the Directorate of In- 
telligence as a surveillance of- 
ficer where he continued until 
he had completed his 30 years’ 
service. 

A senior colleague at Scot- 
land Yard, Detective Inspector 
Sheridan said: “Roy Chivers 
death came as a great shock to 
everybody ... He will be greatly 
missed." 

At Mr and Mrs Chivers 


home in Clay Wood Close. 
Orpington, family friend David 
Walters was comforting their 
children Steven, 20, and Helen, 
aged 23. 

Mr Walters said: “The fam- 
ily are totally and utterly, utterly 
devastated. That is all 1 can say 
at the moment.” 

Mr Walters, himself a con- 
stable in the Met, was close to 
tears as he remembered the 
friend he had known for almost 
two decades. 

“He was just, you know, a 
lovely bloke. We used to have 
some laughs. He’d got a good 
sense of humour. 

“We have been on holiday 
with him. Wc have been friends 
since we moved here 19 years 

ago. The kids have grown up to- 
gether." 

Mr Walters said Helen 
Chivers was intending to fly to 


Nairobi accompanied by Mrs 
Chivers’ father, Norman, last 
night, but Steven was unable to 
travel because there were prob- 
lems with his passport. 

“I don’t know when they'll be 
coming back, the tickets are 
open-ended," he said. 

Meanwhile, the Foreign Of- 
fice in London is warning 
tourists to use their “common 
sense” when visiting Kenya. 

A spokesman said: “We are 
appalled by this senseless mur- 
der. Our thoughts are with the 
family ... 

“We would recommend that 
people take a common-sense 
approach when travelling to 
Kenya. Be aware when you are 
in possession of valuables. 

“However, we don’t wish to 
single out Kenya as a particu- 
larly troublesome spot - we 
don’t want to panic people." 


camp found Mr Uiiverscovereu ™ — # 

Holiday airline delays getting worse 


By Ran deep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

The world may becoming a 
smaller place but the wait to get 
anywhere is getting worse. 
Those heading off to foreign 
climes, according to official fig- 
ures released yesterday, face 
lenethening airport delays. 

The Air Transport Users 
Council ( AUC), which aims to 
look after passengers’ inter- 
ests, reported some charter air- 
lines operated over 25 per cent 
of their summer 1997 flights 
more than an hour late 

Such delays were “unac- 
ceptable” said' lan Hamer, the 
council's chairman, and he ad- 
monished poor-performing air- 
lines - saying they must “do 
better". 

Of charter flights monitored 
in summer 1997. IS per cent 
were more than an hour late ei- 
ther arriving at or departing 
from nine UK airports. The av- 



(Jj 

erage delay was 3$ minutes - a 
considerable addition to a flight 
which may only last a few hours. 

What is worse is for travellers 
is the increasing length of de- 
lays. In the summer months of 
1996. 16 per cent of flights 
were more than an hour late 
and the average delay was 35 
min utes. 

Among those who fared 


badly were many household 
names. A quarter of Caledon- 
ian Airways flights ran an hour 
late. 

Only fractionally better were 
Airlours and Air 2000. More 
than 20 per cent of their sum- 
mer flights departed more than 
60 minutes after their scheduled 
slots. 

Airtours’ average delay was 
46 minutes, compared with 39 
minutes in summer 1996. Air 
2000 had a 39-minute average 
delay compared with 22 minutes 
the previous summer. 

Rick Conley, chief executive 

of Caledonian Airways -which 
carried 13 million passengers 
last year, said that “changes 
have been put in place since last 
year". The airline will also have 
an extra four aircraft to deal 
with the extra demand this 
summer. 

The title of “worst-per- 
forming carrier" last summer 
went to Nordic European Air- 


lines. Travellers faced an aver- 
age delSQr of 86 minutes. More 
than one in three of its flights 
was more than an hour late. 

Best performer was Pegasus 
with just 5 per cent of flights 
more than one hour late and av- 
erage delays of 14 minutes. 

The AUC says that the 
league tables encourage oper- 
ators to improve performance. 
Mr Hamer singled Monarch 
was one of the few carriers to 
reduce delays compared with 
summer 1996- 

“ Monarch has shown what 
airlines can do and we are now 
looking to those carriers that are 
propping up the bottom of the 
{delays! table to improve their 
service to their passengers," he 
said. 

The figures relate lo statis- 
tics collected on flights at 
Heathrow, Gatwick, Stansted, 
Bi rming ham. Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Luton, Manchester, and 
Newcastle airports. 
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Afghanistan 

AFGHANISTAN, the country 
at the top of the Foreign Office 
danger list, could soon be wel- 
coming British tourists once 
more. A small adventure trav- 
el company has begun can- 
vassing for clients for .an 
“exploratory tour" of the strife- 
torn country. Consular staff at 
the Fbreign Office have roundly 
condemned the move, but the 
organiser says the plan is sim- 
ply responding to demand. 

The tour is being proposed 
by Hinterland Travel, based in 
Surrey. Its director, Geoff 
Harm, has been ru nnin g over- 
land trips since 1969, initially 
catering for travellers on the 
“hippie trail" to the East. 

Mr Harm last visited 
Afghanistan 15 years ago, after 
the Soviet invasion but before 
the country's disintegration into 
civil war. He feels the lime is 
now right to return. “Trn aching 
to °Q again. Last November I 
met a couple of Germans who 
had just come back. They had 
no problems at alL 

The holiday is likely to last 
two weeks, entering the coun- 
try overland from Pakistan^ in- 
stead of flying in 1° 1116 cap' 1 ® 1 ’ 
Kabul It will use local transport 
rather than an overland vehicle. 
Mr Hann plans a group of 
around five people - “safety in 
numbers? but not loo large _ 

but warns people he takes no re- 
sponsibility for their welfare. 

The Foreign Office yesterday 
condemned the plan as “fool- 
hardy’*. British travellers should 
not visit Afghanistan under any 
circumstances, a spokesman 
said, and added: “The place is 
in a total state of anarchy." 



Guidelines on unruly pupils 


By Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


TEACHERS may push and 
pull pupils to stop them fight- 
ing or vandalising property but 
they should only twist their 
arms and trip them up in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Guidelines issued by the 
Government yesterday detail 
how teachers may use reason- 
able force to restrain pupils. 
They aim to end the belief by 
many teachers that even touch- 
ing pupils may lead to legal ac- 


tion. Instead, teachers are told 
they may use physical restraint 
not only if a pupil is likely to in- 
jure others but also if he or she 
refuses persistently to leave the 
classroom. Other examples of 
cases where teachers may use 
reasonable force include: 

■ pupils who run along a cor- 
ridor in a way likely to cause ac- 
cidents; 

■ serious disruptive behaviour 
in class; 

■ pupQs who are at risk because 
they try to run away from 
school. 


Only in the most exception- 
al circumstances should teach- 
ers take action which might 
injure, such as slapping or 
punching, holding a pupil round 
the neck, twisting or forcing 
limbs against a joint, tripping up 
pupils or holding them by the 
hair. Usually, restraint would in- 
volve touching, holding, push- 
ing, pulling, leading a pupil by 
the arm or leading them away 
by putting a hand in the centre 
of the back. But teachers should 
not try to tackle big, burly 
pupils who may turn violent. 
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BEST AND 
THE WORST 

r.THE worst beaches were; 

Porth peannearStAuste|| 

,n Cornwall (52 rterns of 
rubbish per metre)- 

Beach Road, on 

the top of the WirraJ (27 per 
metre); Oxwich Bay m 
. 03.64 items per 

n^^Jijennydift near 
F V nou th, Devon (21.5 
metre ) Stone Jetty, at 
Morecambe. in Lancashire 
(2U3 per metre) and East 

Sands, North Queensferry 

in Fife (20.2 per metre). 

The best beach was at 

Seinnen Cove, the nearest 
beach to Land's End in 
ConnwaJl, with 0.04 items of 

. .rubbish per metre. The 

■ second best beach was 
found at Sandways, 
Kidgsand (0.08 per metre) 

■ which is on the other side of 
Ftymouth from Jennydiff- 
the fourth worst beach. 

Third best was Waxham, 

: north of Great Yarmouth, 

J. Norfolk (0.08 items per 
metre), with Rhyl East in 
North Wales taking fourth 
place (0. 10 per metre). 
P'ortnuiclc Harbour, at 
l^me, Co Arrtnm in 
Northern Ireland was the 
fifth cleanest beach in the 
survey, with 0.J0 pieces of 
rubbish per metre. 
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British pubs 
‘turning into 

Disneyesque 

travesties* 
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per mebe. Clean sweep: Children playing on the beach at Sennen Cove in Cornwall, which was found to be the cleanest beach in Britain Photograph: David Swanborough 

Beaches drowning in sea of rubbish 


By Rosa Prince 


BRITAIN’S beaches are drowning under 
a sea of rubbish including condoms, sy- 
ringes and sanitary products. Volunteers 
for the annual Beacbwatch survey of 
Britain's beaches, run by Reader’s Digest 
and the Marine Conservation Society, 
found an average of'1,482 pieces of waste 
per kilometre of beach; a 5 per cent 
increase on 1996. 

. At the worst beach, Porthpean in 
Cornwall, an average of 52 items of rub- 


bish were found per metre of sand, in- 
cluding 225 sanitary items in a 25-metre 
area. Most of the rubbish was left behind 
by beachgoers who now make 10 million 
day-trips to the coast a year. Other waste 
came from shipping, fishing and sewage. 

The litter had an international aspect 
with rubbish from 16 countries found on 
the 210 beaches surveyed, presumably 
dropped from boats. 

Among the debris were an oven clean- 
er from China, a carton of apple juice from 
Poland and an energy drink from New 


Zealand. There were also fridges, a glass 
eye and medical waste including a drip feed 
bag. 

Beachwamh U7 was carried out by near- 
ly 27500 volunteers. Altogether they found 
17,053 crisp and sweet packets, 8,064 drink 
cans and 8,124 cigarette stubs. 

Medical and sanitary waste were a 
prominent feature. They included 215 sy- 
ringes, 458 condoms and 16,467 cotton bud 
sticks. Cotton buds, which are too small 
to be filtered out during sewage treatment, 
formed the bulk of sanitary waste. 


The volunteers also found 538 bal- 
loons. 478 shoes and 26 dead animals. 

More than 50 per cent of the liuer was 
plastic. Susannah Hickling, Reader’s 
Digest environment editor, said: “Elastic 
is cheap to produce, easy to use and easy 
to throw away. But what people don't re- 
alise is that it ends up bobbing on our seas 
and washed up on our beaches - an ap- 
palling non-hiodegradable legacy for fu- 
ture generations.” 

Samantha Pollard, conservation officer 
at the Marine Conservation Society, said: 


“Ships must stop dumping overboard 
and individuals must not drop litter, or 
flush away plastic bathroom waste.” 

Rubbish, particularly fishing lines and 
ropes can cause animals and birds to be- 
come entangled. Wildlife can also be poi- 
soned or cnbked by eating litter such as 
plastic. 

Beacbwatch *97 revealed that Vfcles had 

the dirtiest beaches in the United King- 
dom and Northern Ireland the best Scot- 
land and the Channel Islands were slightly 
better than average. 
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judges’ report “A depKS^ «rge pro- 
portion of the entries were bedecked wth 
^-familiar ‘heritage’ parapbern^ - 
nevesque travesties straight out of the rat- 
^fogue rather than the back of fteamt 
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of pubs from the 1890s, he said most Vic- 
toiSnto tenors were as ‘authentic as Dick 
Van Dyke's cockney accent”. 

Much of the £10m spent on revamping 
pubs in 1997 appeared to have been wast- 
ed on “heavy-handed” alterations to keep 
up with the latest marketing theme rather 
than celebrating the importance of indi- 
vidual buildings. , 

It is the &st time in the competition s 

10 year history that a winner has not been 

found for the Conservation award, although 

the New Build prize has been given out only 

once. 

The judges said it was up to pub own- 
ers. man agers and architects to raise stan- 
dards, but also called on local authority 
planners to exercise greater control over 
renovations. However, it was not all bad 
news for drinkers. The Bread and Roses, 
Qapham, south London, run by the Work- 
ers Beer Company, won the Best Refur- 
bishment Award for its transformation from 
a rundown community pub into a hostelry 
“with attitude" with no sign of “plagiarism, 
lakes mid boring repetition". 

The Conversion to Pub Use award 
went to Frazer's Bar in Edinburgh, boused 
in the former offices of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, described as having an “art deco 
yet unmis takably contemporary feel". 
Judges said there was a trend towards 

converting banks to pubs or restaurants, as 

a number of banking chains sold off town- 
centre premises. 
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Hague’s 
reforms 
jar with 
the faithful 


By Fran Abrams 

Ftolrtical Correspondent 

WILLIAM Hague relaunched 
his party yesterday, claiming, the 
Tories had modernised more in 
the past eight months than 
Labour had done in 18 years. 

But even as he declared 
"the most radical reforms since 
the time of Disraeli”, there 
was new evidence of dissent 
over the changes. As one ob- 
server put it, Mr Hague 
emerged looking more like 
Michael Foot than Tony Blair. 

Constituency associations 
are strongly opposed to plans for 
a Conservative Women's Net- 
work, according to the results of 
an internal survey. Nor do they 
like the idea of a national mem- 
bership database, or a new area 
framework with smaller groups 
of constituencies. 

Announcing (he changes yes- 
terday, Mr Hague said: “These 
reforms are not just mine; they 
belong to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of party members from all 
over the country who have tak- 
en part in meetings and ballots 
and debates on reform since last 
summer. 

In fact, it became clear that 
the party dropped plans to 


ensure that a quarter of inter- 
viewees in candidate selections 
were women after they were 
opposed by members. Only 
one-third of members sup- 
ported them. 

Only 15 per cent of associ- 
ations strongly agreed with a 
programme of encouragement 
for women candidates, and IS 
per cent strongly supported the 
idea of a women's network, 
while more than one-third 
disagreed with it. 

The national membership 
database had more support, 
though only four in IQ strong- 
ly supported iL A new area 
framework for the party was 
supported strongly by one-third 
of local parties. 

Other major reforms an- 
nounced by Mr Hague includ- 
ed the ending of foreign 
donations, which have formed 
a significant part of the Con- 
servatives’ funding in the past 
He added that he would com- 
ply with the recommendations 
of the Neill Committee which 
is currently looking at the issue, 
but donations over £5,000 
would also be published. 

For the first time, party mem- 
bers will be given a chance to 
vote on policies for the nest gen- 



Ministers 
toughen 
rules on 
job cuts 

gy Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor •—« 


Changing times: William Hague at yesterday’s launch of The Fresh Future package, which he hopes will breathe new life into the Tory party 


era! election in a ballot. They 
will also vote in a ballot on a sin- 
gle European currency though 
when this will happen has not 
been decided. New party lead- 
ers will be elected by a ballot of 
members, though old leaders 
will still only be unseated by a 
vote among MFs. 

The Young Conservatives, 
Conservative Students and 


Conservative Graduates wfli all 
be replaced by a single organ- 
isation, Conservative Future. 
The Conservative Women’s 
Network will aim to ensure that 
more women are elected to 
Parliament in future. 

There will also be a man- 
agement board, with one-third 
of members elected by a 
national convention of mem- 


bers, and a new disciplinary 
panel to deal with cases of mis- 
conduct by MPs. 

In a move with strong 
echoes of new Labour, Mr 
Hague descended a staircase in 
London’s Atrium restaurant to 
the strains of “Spirit of the Fu- 
ture” from “Mfllennium” by 
Richard Harvey. Delivered in 
front of a purple backdrop, his 


reform document was titled 
1 7te Fresh Future. 

Some sections of the party 


Aidan Rankin, secretary of the 
newly-formed Conservative 
Democratic Movement, said 
the party was still not listening 
enough to its members. * 

“Although the party is imi- 
tating the new Labour strate- 


gy, in reality it is more like old 
Labour. There is still a 'them 
and us' atmosphere. It looks in 
many ways as if one member, 
one vote for the leader is an 
excuse to press conformity on 

the test of the parly and to cen- 
tralise power," he said. 

The trade minister, Bar- 
bara Roche, claimed the Tories 
were still less democratic. 


Labour under attack Over benefit changes and welfare-to-work plan 


By Fran Abrams 


MINISTERS were under attack 
from two sides Iasi night over 
plans to reform benefits and get 
the unemployed back to work. 

As a group of campaigners 
for the disabled met Harriet 
Hannan, the Secretary of State 
for Social Security, a Labour- 
supporting record company ex- 


ecutive attacked the govern- 
ment's Welfare to Work scheme 
for stifling budding musicians. 

Alan McGee, head of Cre- 
ation records and a member of 
the Government’s Creative In- 
dustries Ihsk Force, said the pro- 
gramme was "incredibly naive” 
and was also unworkable for 
people hoping to be musidans. 

Tbe new system would force 


ambitious young musidans to 
take jobs which would prevent 
them from pursuing their 
musical goals, he said. 

“You cannot be promoting 
this ‘Cool Britannia’ image that 
the Government’s promoting - 
which is fair enough because it’s 
never been better for 20 or 30 
years - and then put the next 
generation of Noel Gallaghers 


and Primal Scream singer Bob- 
by Gillespies into jobs doing 
plumbing,” he said. 

The Government could not 
expect to gather in the accolades 
being handed out to Britain's re- 
vived entertainment industry 
while wiping out the chances of 
the next generation of stars. "It’s 
killing off people’s spirit and we 
don’t want to be Belgium," he 


said. McGee, who signed up 
Oasis after discovering them in 
a Glasgow club, gave the 
Labour Party £50,000 before last 
year’s general election. He was 
also a guest at a Downing Street 
reception last year. 

Later there was more dissent 
when the all-party disability 
group, led by Lord Ashley of 
Stoke, emerged from a meeting 


with Ms Harman to accuse 
ministers of turning disabled 
people into militants by 
reviewing their benefits. 

Although the Secretary of 
State reiterated assurances drat 
no disabled person in genuine 
need should fear the reassess- 
ment of their payments under 
the Benefits Integrity Pro- 
gramme, the campaigners were 


not convinced. However, she 
refused to suspend the wider- 
scale review of welfare benefits 
on which the Government has 
embarked, or to guarantee 
there would be no significant 
cuts to disability benefits. 

Lord Ashley said: "It seems .. . 
that this government is making 
militants out ofSK-and-a-haif nril- 
lkm moderate disabled people." 


MINISTERS yesterday pro- 
posed much tougher redun- 
dancy laws which lawyers 
believe will lead management to 
-think twice” before getting 

rid of employees- 

This summer new legishsoon 
is expected to mtrtdurertfear 
rules” making it more difficult 
for companies to avoid con- 
sulting their workers in cases 01 
“downsizing”, or wher e a n 
undertaking is transferred from 
one employer to another. 

Proposals tabled by Ian Mo 
Cartney, the trade and industry 
minister, wfll also remove the 
ability of employers to “adjust 
the number and timing” of re- 
dundancies to get round the law. 
Mr McCartney intends remov- 
ing a threshold relieving em- 
ployers of obligations where 
fewer than 20 job losses are 
planned within a 90-day period. 

The minister will attempt to 
ensure that unions are part of 
the consultation process where 
they are recognised. Where 
there is no union, mote stringent 

regulations are envisaged aimed 
ar ensuring that employees' rep- 
resentatives are property elect- 
ed and independent 

Mr McCartney proposes 
higher compensation for work- 
ers who have not been proper- 
ty informed of employers’ plans. 
They will receive the equivalent 
of 90 days* pay (nearly 13 
weeks) instead four weeks in 
many cases at the moment 

John McMullen, employ- 
ment law partner at solicitors 
Pinsent Curtis, a leading firm 
which specialises in advising 
employers, said companies 
would have to bear in mind the 
cost of trimming the workforce 
after the new regulations, tabled 
to ensure Britain complies with 
European Union law, came 
into force. “It could make 
employers think twice about 
redundancies,” he said. 

John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said the plans would 
give workers rights denied them 
by the previous government. 
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African Association for the Advancement of Science in Philadelphia on how natives use plant life against 


Trance encounter for 
Amazon medicine man 



; ^ ^ scientist has studied Amazon tribes who extract drugs from a bean which they grind and then snort to flush out worms 


Hallucinogenic drugs from the 
Amazon rainforest are also a 
powerful medicine a g ai n st gut 
parasites, a leading “ethno- 
botanisf and biochemist told 
the meeting. They are pre- 
scribed by tribal medicine men 
for both spiritual and medicinal 
needs, with no dear dividing line 
between the two. 

Professor Eloy Rodriguez 
of Cornell University, New 
York State, studies the ways in 

which several tribes and animal 

species in a small part of the 
Amazon jungle in Venezuela 
use plants. In a series of field 
trips, he and his researchers 
have identified more than 100 
species which are used for pur- 
poses other than food - deter- 
ring parasites and predators, 
fighting disease and putting 
people into a trance. The sci- 
entists then try to identify the 
cocktail of chemicals involved. 


He has studied two plants 
which contain potent hallu- 
cinogens. One is a Passiflora or 
passion flower with large, beau- 
tiful red and yellow flowers, 

whose leaves are used to make 

a drink. The other is a legume 
called yopo which produces 
bean pods native people grind 

the beans into a fine snuff then 

snort it . . 

Dr Rodriguez has tried 
them. “They have a very strong 
bafludnogenic effect but they're’ 
also very strong purgatives. Je- 
sus! I lost 101b in weight." 

The chemicals involved are 
beta caibolines. They are able 
to “knock out" nematode 
worms which infest native peo- 
ples, paralysing them so that the 
diarrhoea and vomiting also 
caused by the medicine purge 
them from the body- The worms 
depend on serotonin, the “hap- 
piness” chemical used to signal 


between nerve cells, from their 
hosts to function normally. Tne 
capline blocks their ability to 

use serotonin. 

Tropical plants and insects 

contain a vast number of “sec- 
ondary chemicals" which are 
used to deter predators. Native 
people have learnt to use them 
for making dozens of different 

poisons and medicines. Mam- 
mals scrape their fur with the 

bark or leaves of certain plants 
to keep pests off them, and eat 
others when they are sick. 

Dr Rodriguez says he does 
not collaborate with Western 

drug firms prospecting for new 

materials because he believes 
native people will gain nothing. 
He says Indians must be en- 
couraged to retain and spread 
their knowledge of the medic- 
inal powers of local plants m 
their own countries, growing 
herb gardens. 


Army 

stockpiles 

anti-riot 

chemicals 



The perfect 



By Fran Abrams 

PblfticaJ Correspondent 


BRITISH army chiefs are 
stockpiling a chemical 10 times 
more potent than CS gas to use 
in riots. The Independent has 
discovered. 

The revelation that CR 
might be used fired from a wa- 
ter cannon to disperse crowds 
in the UK has disturbed civil 
rights campaigners. 

The chemical is- more 
volatile than CS and it causes 
sore eyes and breathing diffi- 
culties. Although its effects are 
not thought to be lasting, it 
causes extreme discomfort. 

Officials disclosed that they 
had CRin their stocks as part 
of Britain's declaration under 
the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention, which has not been 
published despite an earlier 
pledge to do so. 

They would not say, though, 
how long they had held the 
chemical, where it was kept or 
in what circumstances it would 
be used. Nor would they say 
whether the government also 
bad stores of water cannon 
from which to fire it into 
crowds. 

The police have said they do 
not keep CR, so it seems it 
would only be used in circum- 
stances where the army was 
called in to support them 
against rioters. 

CR, the full name of which 
is Dibenz-l:4-Oxazepine, has 
not been used in the British Isles 
before although scientists at 
the Porton Down defence 
research centre in Wiltshire 
are known to have 
experimented with it about 20 
years ago. 

Harry Cohen, the Labour 
MP for Leyton and Wanstead, 
plans to table a series of par- 
liamentary questions to find 
out more about the stockpile. 

“Why is it that the Ministry 
of Defence has a greater vari- 
ety of riot control agents than 
the civil police? I shall be de- 
manding some answers, he 
said. 

The civil rights group Liberty 


is also angered by the disclosure. 
It already campaigns against CS, 
saying there has been no con- 
sultation or. parliamentary 
scrutiny of its use. 

Guidelines laid down by the 
Association of Chief Police Of- 
ficers suggest CS should only be 
used by individual officers un- 
der attack, the group says. 

John Wtadham. Liberty's 
director, said neither CS nor CR 
should be used to control 
crowds. “We see it as pan of a 
move towards policing by 
coercion rather than by 
consent" he said. 

It does not seem that the 
stocks are destined for North- 
ern Ireland. The Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, under whose um- 
brella the army acts in the 
province, said yesterday that it 
preferred plastic bullets. 

“They are a much preferred 
means of riot control in any cir- 
cumstances. Witer cannons and 
CS gas are indiscriminate while 
plastic baton rounds can be di- 
rected at a particular rioter," a 
spokesman said. 

Officials from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry and 
Ministry of Defence would not 
say how much CS was held, 
where h was held or what plans 
there were for using it 

Although the Conservatives 
promised to publish the Gov- 
ernment's submission under 
the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention. which includes riot 
control agents, it has only re- 
leased the parts relating to old 
stocks and ongoing defensive re- 
search. 

In a separate development, 
it has also emerged that the 
Minis try of Defence has let a 
£100.000 contract to scientists 
at Porton Down to research al- 
ternatives to CS gas. 

The sprays are mainly used 
by police forces to counteract 
attacks on individual officers. 

Figures released by ACPO 
after a trial period reported a 
6.S per cent drop in assaults 
against officers armed with the 
spray, but a 14 per cent drop 
in assaults against a control 
gfoup. 
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Voting in 



EU backs 
IMF deal 


India's 


badlands 


On the first day 
of the elections, 
Peter Popham 
takes to the road 


I SET OFF yesterday morning pol 
for the badlands of Uttar stn 
Pradesh, with booth-capturing the 
history- sheerer; on my tnind- 

Two hundred and twenty wa 
two of India's 545 constituen- fic 

cies voted in the general elec- art 

lion, including Delhi, and much ex< 
of the north. In several nearby 11 
constituencies, “history- sU 

sheeteis"- people with a long w£ 
history of being charged with ws 

crimes, or “charge-sheeted" as wi 
the Hinglish term has it - are ar 
standing for election. 

Elsewhere, confirmed gang- sc 
sters, kidnappers and murder- m 
ers operate with the protection ni 
of MPS. One way such people vt 
influence election results is by 
“booth-capturing" - staging si 
raids on polling stations, setting C 
them on fire, seizing ballot pa- p 
pers, marking them for their p 
favoured candidate and stuffing e 

the boxes; even (as happened in i! 

Bihar state yesterday), stran- l 
cling the polling officer- [ 

^ But India has 900,000 1 
polling stations staffed by 4.5 ' 
million election officials, so « 
one’s chances of stumbling ' 
upon something gruesomely ir- i 
regular are slim. 1 tried to im- 
prove the odds by going first to 
Ghaziabad, a ramshackle city 
an hour east of Delhi, where 
trouble was expected. 

At the entrance of a half- 
built school, police with breech- 
loading rifles looked on 
laconically as the citizens filed 
in. The procedure at an Indian 
polling station is as follows. You 
present yourself, preferably but 
not compulsorily armed with 
identification, at a table 
manned by supporters of your 
favoured party, who check your 
name on a list, cross it off and 
give you a slip. At another 
table, a non-partisan polling of- 
ficial takes the slip, checks your 
name a second time, hands 
over a ballot paper and puts a 
streak of indelible ink across the 
index fingernail to deter you 
from coming back for more. 

How voters who are not 
known supporters of a particu- 
lar party get past the first table 
was not apparent, but I was as- 
sured that it is possible. At 


Ghaziabad no boxes were on 
fixe so I soon drove on. At the 
next polling station I visited all 
was not absolutely well 
Noida is another raw new 
town east of Delhi. As in Gtaazi- 
abad, politics and crime are 
closely interfolded here, with or- 
ganised gangsters protected by 
political patrons and therefore | 
strongly motivated to see that 
their patrons win. 

Unlike Ghaziabad, security 
was genuinely tight here, traf- 
fic barred from entering the 
area, the press among the few 
exempt- Noida supposedly had 
111 “supereensitive" polling 
stations where high security 
was in force. The one I visited 

was calm. But when I asked who 

was w inning the polling officer 
answered rather too quickly, 
“The BJP by a mile!" and 
smirked. If a BJP partisan was 

in control of the polling station, 

no amount of police could pre- 
vent the election being rigged. 
Saturday’s series of explo- 
, sions in the southern city of 
i Coimbatore, in which 48 peo- 
■ pie died, many at a BJP cam- 
paign rally, raised fears that this 
» election might be marred by an 
i upsurge of Hindu versus Mus- 
- lim communal violence. So far 
that has yet to happen. In Bi- 
ll har, where the polling officer 
5 was strangled, 12 other people 
o died in polling day violence yes- 
g terday. And while there arc four 
more polling days to come be- 
i- fore counting begins on 8 
jq March, ray third polling station 
y of the day offered some tanta- 
re lising suggestions. 

Chandra Chowk is a con- 
[f. stituency in the medieval city of 

h- OUDdhi, a predominantly Mus- 

>n Bm place and one of cmly two con- 

^d stitoendes in the capital not held 
an by the BJP. But here it became 

ou apparent that the condliaioqrline 
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Quebec waits 


Photograph: Chen jei-WAP 


A wheel from the China Airlmes jet lying in front of a bumt-out building as firefighter, scarcfi for survivor, 

200 die as Airbus ploughs into homes 

. . i - c/N-- worst air disaster when a C 


IN WHAT the chief justice 
calls Canada’s most impor- 
tant legal case ever. Supreme 
Court must decide whether 
Quebec has the ngbt 
cede unilaterally and declare 
independence. T* 1 * 1 Jr ou ? f 
opened bearings yesterday. If 

it rules that Quebec cannrt 
secede without the rest of 
Canada’s consent, there 
could be a backlash in the 
mostly French-speaking 
province. -AP r Ottawa 


Bomb attack 


By Stephen Vines n Hong Kong 


MORE than 200 people are 

feared dead after a China Air- 
lines Airbus 300 crashed on 
landing yesterday in Taiwan. 
The jet came down short of the 
nmway at ChiangKai- shek In- 
ternational Airport, near the 
capital ThipeL and ploughed on 
to the coastal highway, ooming 
to a stop when it hita number 
of buildings and exploded into 
a inferno. 

The first victims were four 
adults and a baby travelling in 

a car which was hit by the air- 
craft It then proceeded to de- 
stroy four buildings and hit 


dozens of houses. Flight 
CI676, arriving from the In- 
donesian island of Bali, was 
carrying 182 passengers and 
14 crew members. Rescuers 
worked through the night 
looking for surveyors. The 
first to be found was a four- 
month-old baby who later 
died in hospital. 

Officials are not bolding out 

much hope of finding other 
survivors from the crash. Bod- 
ies and body parts were strewn 

over the coastal highway and 
surrounding rice fields. 

Among the passengers 
were the governor of Taiwan s 
central bank, Sheu Yuan- 


dong, and his wife and the 
head of the bank's foreign ex- 
change department, Cyril 
Chen. They had been attend- 
ing a central bankers’ meeting 
discussing the Asian financial 
crisis. Taiwan has been playing 
a leading role assisting fellow 
Asian countries. Most of the 
other victims were thought to 
be tourists. 

The cause of the crash is 
unknown. Last night, a China 
Airlines spokesman said that 
the company w3s awaiting fur- 
ther reports before making any 
comments. He confirmed that 
the pilot had told the control 
tower that visibility was bad 


and that he was making a sec- 
ond attempt to land. Viabili- 
ty had been bad earlier in the 
day but had improved by 
nightfall when the plane came 
down. Contact was lost during 

the second attempt The black 

box, which may shed further 
light on the accident, has al- 
ready been recovered. 

Like most of China Airlines 

‘pilots both the captain and his 

deputy were ex-airforce flyers. 

The captain had been with the 
airline since 1991. The crashed 
plane is seven years old. It is 
part of China Airlines' fleet of 
10 Airbuses. Exactly' the same 
model was involved in Taiwan's 


worst air disaster when a Chi- 
na Airlines Airbus 300 
exploded at Japan’s Nagoya 
airport in 1994, killing 263 
people. 

Rescuers were on the scene 
within 10 minutes of the crash 
but had difficulty getting close 
to the plane and burning 

buildings. Witnesses said that 

they heard an enormous 
explosion, followed by a fire 
ball as the plane hit the build- 
ings- 

China Airlines, the nation- 
al flag carrier, which was re- 
cently privatised but is still 
indirectly state controlled, has 
a relatively good safety record. 


ZIMBABWE'S only inde- 
pendent member of parlia- 
ment said yesterday she was 
attacked by a petrol bomb on 
Saturday but was not in- 
jured. Margaret Dongo said 
she suspected the bomb, 
thrown at a borne in Chi- 
tungwiza, bordering Harare, 
was aimed at her by ■sup- 
porters of President Robert 
Mugabe’s ruling Zanu-PF 
party. — Reuters, Harare 
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Killing spree 


ginning to bear fruit. 

With its roots in militant 
Hindu nationalism, the BJP 
has always been anathema to 
Muslims. But for the first time, 
judging by the people I spoke 
to, Muslims are coming over to 
them in considerable numbers. 
One elderly Muslim man said 
without hesitation: “I voted 
BJP because they are doing a 
good job, and they are trying 
hard to please us.” India’s Mus- 
lim minority about 150 million 
strong. If this trend were to be 
reflected nationwide, the BJP 
would romp home. 


A GUNMAN went on a 
killing spree and shot dead 
eight neighbours before be- 
ing beaten to death by sur- 
vivors in a village in 
Lithuania. Police said the 

man’s motive was not known. 

— Reuters. Vilnius 
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Chinese government becks down on expulsion of British aid worker from Tibet Uon5 eat 7 

** ... such as SCF, but will also be briefed on the SCF onftr otpunats TWO lions broke into i 


By Teresa Poole in Peking 


China has backed down after 
forcing a British aid worker to 
leave Tibet. The Save the Chil- 
dren Fund (SCF) education 
expert has been told she will be 
allowed to return to Lhasa and 
the charity hopes she will be 
I back at her job within weeks. It 
is unusual for China to change 


its mind about expelling 

a foreign resident. 

Wtaea The Independent in 
December reported the refusal 
of officials in Tibet to renew the 
worker’s residency papers, the 
European Union froze its 
planned 7.6m ecu (£5m) P&nam 
development project for Tibet. 
The project is supposed to In- 
volve non-governmental or- 


ganisations such as SCF, but 
when its education expert was 
expelled the British charity said 
it would not be able to consid- 
er involvement in Panam. 

Sir Leon Brittan, vice-pres- 
ident of the the European Com- 
missio n, was in Peking yesterday 
for negotiations on China's at- 
tempts to join the World Trade 
Organisation, but his officials 


will also be briefed on the SCF 
saga. The EU is seeking con- 
firmation that the new work per- 
mit has been granted and no 
similar problems will occur. 
Only then will moves be made 
to sign the Panam agreement, 
the HU’S first bilateral aid pro- 
ject for Tibet. Few foreigners 
are based full-time in Tibet 
and the expulsion of the SCFs 


only expatriate staff member 
based in Lhasa sounded alarm 
bells among the aid communi- 
ty there. No reason was given 
after, the woman was not al- 
lowed back into Tibet after go- 
ing on holiday in July. It seemed 
the Chinese had become wary 
of her simply because she had 
lived in Lhasa for three years 
and spoke reasonable Tibetan. 


TWO lions broke into a hut 
where seven members of an 
Ethiopian family were deep- 
ing and ate them. The lions 
were scavenging in the 
drought-hit south of the 
country and had been ter- 
rorising residents before last 
week's fatal attack in Bale. 

— Reuters, Addis Ababa 
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Annan prepares 
for last ditch 
trip to Baghdad 


By Colin Brown 

Qwf Political Correspond^ 


KOFI ANNAN, Secretajy- 
General of the LIN, is to launch 
a last gasp effort to avoid war 
in the Gulf with a mission to 



* 

liaJ palaces to be opened to 
arms inspectors. 

Mr Annan was bolding con- 

■.i L.£.AMnn!l. 


reports gathered from Hussein 
Kamil, a defector from Sad- 
dam’s inner coterie, who dis- 
closed as early as 1995 that the 
dictator was hiding vast quan- 
tities of material involved in the 
production of weapons of mass 
destruction- 

“UNSCOM has evidence 
that several organisations in- 
cluding the Special Republican 
Guard, the Special Secunty 


oration, and the lntelU- 
saltations with the five perma n ^ZfVcanisation,havebeeD 
nent members of Ihe Evolved in the mechanism (of 

CouncainNewYorklarto^t said a Foreign 

but senior sources in London 

indicated that he could go to Government motion 

Baghdad later tins week. ennons the efforts to reach a 

Robin Cook, the Foreign solution with Iraq 

Secretaiy, made it clear Bntam foil support for 

was “very supportive bn the Government 

Downing Street emptastied J means to 

that if the mission failed, to “use an 
Britain and the US remained 
ready to take action. 


to “use all necessary means to 
achieve an outcome consis- 
tent with UN resolutions". 

Leading Labour dissidents 
were meeting last night over 
their tactics for opposing the 
Government in the debate; 

around ten arc expected to ab- 

or vote against. TTic 


'ghting talk: Anti-war protesters dimb the fences at the Northwood HQ of Britain's Gulf rapid deployment force In west London 


In spite of remarks by US 
defence chiefs last week that it 
would take another week to 
build up the military presence 
in the GulL senior British de- 
fence sources continued to stain or vote 

tensions. “Wfe Labour MPs .are *ophmUL 

axe readytogonow” one said. to lead a viginprot^t ^ 

MrOook will use a debate war outside Downing Street to- 

rn the Commons today to set morrow. 

out the reasons why the allies Meanwhile, apwlOdiyr W 

are preparing for military ac- Talk Ratfiowffl show that SOper 
9EK8HBfe^H ^Rjrcfea Office sources re- cent of people are against war 
Photograph: Andrew Bwirman issued details of intelligence with Iraq. 


Iraqi officers pay dear for West’s coup fiasco 


EIGHTEEN months ago MI6 
conducted a joint operation with 
the CIA to stage a military coup 
cfdtat in Baghdad. It was crushed 
by Saddam Hussein who exe- 
cuted up to 80 Iraqi officers and 
arrested hundreds of others. It 
is one of the biggest fiascos in the 
history of British foreign intel- 
ligence since the war. 

The coup attempt was 
organised through Amman, the 
capital of Jordan, and was to be 
carried out by the Iraqi National 
Accord led by Dr Iyad Mo- 
hammed Alawi. once a member 
of the ruling Iraqi Baalh Party, 
who fled to London in 1971. 

The aim of the conspirators 
was to recruit Iraqi army and in- 
telligence officers. But the Iraqi 
National Accord had a well- 
earned reputation for being 
riddled with double agents 
from Iraqi security. As the 
coup collapsed an Iraqi intel- 
ligence officer, in a final hu- 
miliating gesture, telephoned 
the CIA station chief in Jordan 
and told him to go home. 

The extent of MJ6's in-, 
volvement in the failed con- 
spiracy was revealed by the 
Los Angeles Times at the week- 
end in an article based on in- 
terviews with CIA officers 
critical of the lack of support 
from the White House for their 
efforts to overthrow Saddam 
Hussein. It confirms that “the 
CIA program fto stage a coup], 
operated jointly with MI 6, the 
British intelligence service, was 
based in Jordan, using a front 
organisation called the Iraqi 
National Accord". 

Despite its dubious reputa- 
tion among Iraqis, the Accord 
was favoured not only by MI6, 


Saddam's intelligence service proved more than a match for a CIA and MI6 attempt to unseat him, reports Patrick Cockbum 


but by the London station of the 
CIA. according to former 
agency officials. London, a cen- 
tre for Iraqi exiles, was also a 
fertile recruiting ground for 
former members of Iraq’s mil- 
itary and political filite whom 
the Accord wanted to atlracL 

There is an element of farce 
in the attempts by Western in- 
telligence to overthrow the Iraqi 
government. At one moment the 
FBI was called in by the acting 
bead of the CIA to investigate 
his own agents for attempting to 
assassinate Saddam Hussein 
(the assassination of foreign 
leaders being illegal under Unit- 
ed States law). And Washington 
only knew what its own agents 
were up to in Iraqi Kurdistan be- 
cause the NSA. its code-break- 
ers, had intercepted a message 
from Iranian intelligence officers 
to Tehran explaining what the 
CIA was doing. 

From the moment President 
George Bush signed a finding in 
May 1991 telling the CIA to 


overthrow Saddam Hussein, 
some of the agency’ s most ex- 
perienced officers were dubious 
about their chances. Frank An- 
derson, the head of the CIA’s 
Near East Division, told ABC 
television: “Vfe didn’t have a sin- 
gle mechanism or combination 
of mechanisms with which 1 
could create a plan to get rid of 
Saddam at the time.” 

At first the CIA operated 
through an umbrella organisa- 
tion called the Iraqi National 
Congress led by Ahmed CbaJ- 
abi, a former banker, based in 
Iraq’s three Kurdish provinces 
from which the Iraqi army had 
withdrawn. He wanted to build 
up an opposition army which, 
in alliance with the Kurdish fac- 
tions, would begin to fight the 
Iraqi army, recruiting men 
through desertions and mutiny. 

Separately, General Wffiq 
al-Samarra’L the former head 
of Iraqi military intelligence, 
who joined the opposition in 
1994, had a plan to assassinate 


MOSS AD BUN GLER KE EPS JOB 

A COMMISSION invesc^nng the boedted assassination of a Hamas 
official in Amman last September by Israel’s Mossad intelligence 
service found the operation "fundamentally flawed", but refrained 
from Naming Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu or recommending 
him to sack General Danny Yatom, Mossads boss. Jordan is boy- 
cotting aH cooperation with Mossad for as long as General Yatom 
remains at its head. King Hussein is reported to be furious that 
Israel has not ruled out attacks on Jordanian soil in the future. 
The Mossad operations chief has already resigned. Inspired leaks 
from the Prime Minister’s office suggest that General Yatom will 
be allowed to fall on his in sword six months after he has com- 
pleted two years in the post — Eric Silver in Jerusalem 


Saddam Hussein as he passed 
over a bridge in his home town 
of Samarra. Both the mililaiy 
offensive and the assassina- 
tion bid were supported by the 
leader of the CIA team in Kur- 
distan, codenamed “Bob’’. It is 
a matter of dispute bow much 
Washington knew. 

“Bob" and Mr ChaJabi de- 
rided the latter should teD Iran- 
ian intelligence officials what 
was going on - it was hoped they 
would cooperate in an attack on 
Iraqi government forces in 
south Iraq. He did so. But 
when they reported back to their 
headquarters their message was 
intercepted by the National Se- 
curity Agency, the American 
code-breaking organisation. In- 
formed in this roundabout way 
about what was happening Tbny 
Lake, the National Security 
Adviser, sent a message to the 
CIA team in Kurds tan saying 
that it did not support the as- 
sassination or a military attack 
on the Iraqi leader. 

It is at this point that MI6 
and the London station of the 
CIA developed an alternative 
strategy by producing the Iraqi 
National Accord. Brigadier Ad- 
nan Nuri, one of its leaders, was 
already on the CIA payroll. 
Through him the CIA was 
authorised by the White House 
to fond the Accord in a cam- 
paign of planting bombs in 
Iraq. Much is known of this be- 
cause Abu Amneh al-Khadami, 
its chief bomb-maker, made a 
video, seen by The Independent , 
denouncing Brigadier Nuri as 
an Iraqi agent 


The new American and 
British strategy was to foment 
a military coup in Baghdad. 
General Hussein Kamel, the 
son-in-law of Saddam Hussein, 
fled Iraq for Jordan in 1995. 
The regime in Baghdad looked 
vulnerable. King Hussein, once 
close to Iraq, was turning 
against his old ally. British par- 
ticipation would be important 
because Dr Alawi and the Ac- 
cord were based in London and 
Jordan was one of the handful 


of Arab states where Britain still 
had significant influence. 

Disaster followed swiftly. 
In January 1996 American, 
British. Jordanian and Saudi in- 
telligence officers met in Sau- 
di Arabia to coordinate plans. 
Dr Alawi moved to Amman. 
He also began to give interviews 
broadcasting his intentions. He 
emphasised that he wanted a 
coup not a revolution. 

Saddam struck before he 
did. In late June and eariy July 


news began to filter out of 
Iraq of the arrests of 160 mili- 
tary officers, including 12 from 
the llite Republican Guard 
and three from the Special Re- 
publican Guard which protects 
the Iraqi leader himself. 

Going by the execution lists, 
the conspiracy against Saddam 
Hussein had some serious re- 
cruits. Among those to die 
were Staff Colonel Khamis 
Hadi Ni’mah, commander of 
the 6th Brigade of the Presi- 


dential Guards Division, 
Brigadier General Ja’afar al- 
Tayyar, director of training at 
the Defence Ministry, and 
many junior and middle-grade 
officers. A hero of the Iran -Iraq 
war. General lali Ruhayyim al- 
Duri, fled to Turkey. 

The failure of the CIA and 
MI6 against Saddam Hussein in 
1996 marked a turning point 
in his fortunes. In August he 
dared send his tanks back into 
Kurdistan. A year later he fell 
strong enough to challenge the 
UN weapons inspectors and 
provoke the present crisis. 


Saddam said to fear mutiny by army 


By Ian Burrell 


Irish military sources 
yesterday that Pres- 
Jdam Hussein was 
rried about the pos- 
a revolt in Iraq and 
irmy was suffering 
sis in morale, 
ig on the latest intel- 
ports. military chiefs 
President Saddam 
tched units from his 

trfican Guard to dries 
i Muslim heartlands 

ti Iraq to quell pos- 
reaks of unrest, 
aid that the officer 

e Iraqi army was be- 

iocreasingly politi- 
1 that the President 
g more heavily than 

inner circle of senior 

pm his home region 

dearly Saddam is 
jout the security of 
ie," said a senior 
le is worried about 
Morale is bad with- 
andsomeofhisdos- 

re unhappy*’ 
ntelligence estimates 
iflitaiy strength show 



its fighting capability has di- 
minished considerably since 
the conflict of 1990-91. The 
Iraqi army currently consists of 
some 400jo00 troops with Z200 
tanks, approximately half the 
size of President Saddams 

army in the last Gulf war. 

Intelligence suggests that 
president Saddam has 10 long- 
range Scud-type al-Hussein 
missiles, which have a range of 
up to 372 miles. Iraq’s anti-air- 
craft defences have been re- 
constructed but are regarded as 

“less comprehensive" than sev- 
en years ago. The 
force is estimated at some 300 


combat aircraft, though sources 
said they were unlikely to be 
risked against the superior al- 
lied airpower but would be 
protected to maintain Iraq’s 
comparative air strength in the 
Middle East 

Cru cially , military chiefc - 
who said that British forces in 
the Gulf were now “ready to 
go" - do not believe that Iraq 
would be willing to deploy 
chemical and biological 
weapons against the allies. 

“That would very clearly 
show the whole world that they 
have been making these thing? 
and [Saddam) has denied this 


Bombs for chemical war 
awaiting destruction In the 
last Gulf war, a picture the 
MoD released yesterday 

consistently since before the 
first Gulf war,” said the source. 
“He is also unsure what would 
happen ... what the American 
response would be.” 

Nevertheless, it was re- 
vealed that the Ministry of De- 
fence has sent supplies of 
vaccines, designed to combat 
chemical and biological at- 
tacks, to the Gulf to be dis- 
tributed to British forces if 
necessary. 

Military chiefs believe that 
Iraq has produced warheads ca- 
pable of delivering chemical 
weapons, in particular mus- 
tard gas. 

They also gave more details 
of foe Iraqi biological weapons 
programme, including evidence 
that it had attempted to devel- 
op tularemia, described as a 
weaponised rodent disease, 30 
times more deadfy than anthrax. 
One source said: “[Saddam’s] 
story could be a very chilling 
one, because he has some quite 
terrible weapons." 
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Blair to 
address 
French 
Assembly 


By John Lichfield in Pans 

THE PRIME Minister will be- 
come the first British politician 
ever to address the French Na- 
tional Assembly next month. 

Mr Blair is expected to 
make at least part of the speech 
in French. If so, he will not be 
the first British Prime Minister 
to make a formal speech in 
Fiance in French but he may be 
the first to do it well. 

Those who have tried it be- 
fore, with limited success, in- 
clude Winston Churchill, 
Edward Heath and most re- 
cently, a heavily coached Mar- 
garet Thatcher at the opening 
of the Channel Tunnel works. 

The French public has been 
astonished by the Prime Min- 
ister's command of their lan- 
guage in the brief television 
interviews be has given since he 
came to office last year. Mr 
Blair worked in France as a stu- 
dent and has spent several re- 
cent family holidays in the 
South-west of the country. 

Although no final decision 
has been taken, officials in the 
French Parliament say they un- 
derstand Mr Blair hopes to 
give part or all of his speech in 
French. 

A date for the visit has yet 
to be finalised but it likely to he 
around 24 March. 

Mr Blair will be oafy the fifth 
foreign head of state or govern- 
ment ever to address the Na- 
tional Assembly, the lower house 
of the French Parliament His 
predecessors are King Juan Car- 
los of Spain. President Bin Clin- 
ton, King Hassan II of Morocco 
and the Italian Prime Minister, 
Romano Prodi. All but Presdeur' 
Clinton spoke in French. 

“This is a very new tradition 
for the assembly," said an offi- 
cial at tbe French Parliament 
yesterday. “No previous British 


prime minister has been invit- 
ed because, until the last few 
years, we never invited heads of 
state or government to address 
us in this way.” 

The formal invitation to Mr 
Blair came from the former 
French Socialist Premier, Lau- 
rent Fabrus, who is now presi- 
dent erf the assembly -something 
between tbe Speaker of tbe 
Commons and the Speaker of 
the US House of Representa- 
tives. The visit to Paris is also ex- 
pected m mdude informal talks 
with the Socialist Prime Minis- 
ter, Lionel Jospin, and the Pres- 
ident Jacques Chirac. 

Relations between Britain 
and France have been a little 
strained in recent weeks by the 
divergent approaches taken to 
the Iraq crisis. There have also 
been tensions on European is- 
sues, especially the exact nature 
of Britain’s non-playing rela- 
tionship with the countries who 
will join the Single European 
Currency next year. 

Mr Blair and “Le Blairisme 7 ’ 
retain a mostly positive image 
in France. The British Prime 
Minister is a favourite with 
French centre-right politicians 
and newspapers, if only as a 
stick with which to b eat Mr 
Jospin and his more traditional 
approach to centre left politics. 

In the last few weeks, how- 
ever, there has been a re-ex- 
amination of the adulation of 
Mr Blair. The left of centre news 
magazine Marianne devoted a 
column yesterday to Mr Blair's 
reported decision to block tbe 
House of Lords' attempt to 
end the Rupert Murdoch-in- 
spired newspaper price war in 
"Britain. 

Marianne contrasted Mr 
BJair^'Yribialismg” approach to 
politics with what it took to be 
his eynfcaldecision to retain the 
support of the Sm^ 
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A Bosnian Muslim woman holds a photo of her son at a demonstration in Sarajevo yesterday demanding action over the missing Photograph: AP 


Plight wing admits conspiracy against Gonzalez 


By Elizabeth Nash in Madrid 


The former Spanish prime min- 
ister Felipe Gonzalez was not 
being paranoid when be said 
murky forces were out to get 
him. A leading right-wing com- 
mentator admits he and a dutch 
of disaffected journalists plot- 
ted to oust the Socialist leader 
after his fourth election victo- 
ry in 1993, even at the cost of 
threatening Spain's young 
democracy. 

“It was an assault operation,” 
says Luis Maria Anson, former 
editor of the conservative ABC 
newspaper, now Spain's bead of 
a Mexican media company, 
Televisa. “Felipe Gonzalez was 
a man of such extraordinary po- 
litical power and skill that it was 
necessary to go to the limit and 
put the state at risk in order to 



Gonzalez: Said that dark 
forces were out to get him 


break him.” Mr Anson’s re- 
marks in today's Tiempo news 
magazine, trailed in El Pais 
newspaper, appear to vindi- 
cate what Mr Gonzalez and his 
supporters claimed through- 
out his last term in office: that 


his opponents, dismayed when 
elections narrowly cheated the 
conservatives of an expected vic- 
tory. resorted to a strategy of in- 
creasing national tension to 
achieve his downfall. 

Mr Anson’s words have 
reignited a polemic that has rent 
Spain's chattering classes in re- 
cent years, has permeated every 
media outfit in the country and 
in which there is now no neu- 
tral ground. 

Mr Gonzalez said that Mr 
Anson had revealed a “small 
part ... of a concerted effort to 
play dirty”, and called upon him 
to tell the whole truth. “[Mr An- 
son] knows that the conspira- 
tors’ plans were much more 
ambitious” than to replace Mr 
Gonzalez with a conservative 
government. This is taken to re- 
fer to supposed plans, aired at 


tbe time, to provoke the abdi- 
cation of King Juan Carlos and 
the establishment of a repubEc. 

Mr Anson says that after the 
Socialists' narrow victory in 
1993 a group of prominent ra- 
dio, television and print jour- 
nalists met regularly in his office 
to plan ways of “raising the 
threshold of criticism ... by 
probing the world of irregular- 
ities, of corruption.” These ef- 
forts “reached such extremes 
that they frequently nudged 
the stability of the state.” 

In the Tiempo interview Mr 
Anson admits “Mr Gonzalez 
was right when he denounced 
the threat ... but it was the only 
way to get him ouL Not just be- 
cause of possible abuses he 
had committed, if he had, but 
because of the risk there would 
never be an alternative gov- 


ernment." Mr Anson recalled: 
“I didn't like sending my re- 
porters on the road with Gon- 
zalez because they would start 
off criticos and end up Felip- 
istas. 

“I myself avoided meeting 
him ... T couldn’t forget com- 
ing out of our conversations 
thinking: *Why must I criticise 
someone so agreeable, seduc- 
tive and interesting?’ ” 

Among those named by Mr 
Anson is Pedro Ramirez, editor 
of El Mundo newspaper, which 
yesterday accused tbe Socialists 
of being the real conspirators. 

They set up the undercover 
anti-Eta death-squads, the Gal, 
which killed more than 20 
Basques in the early 1980s, 
then tried to cover up the truth 
and escape the punishment 
they deserve, El Mundo said. 


Cyprus 

divide 

narrows 

after poll 

— 

THE WEEKEND «-“ 1 1 ec *® 
Outgoing 

_ amid hints of 3 B,or 5 

sssseass 

gavehiffl50.SperKnl.rfto 
vote, compared with 49.2 per 

cefflf" law latovou.ihe 

former foreign nmuster, who 

was promising lde f’ nri ° 
heal the division of the island, 
split along ethnic lines since i the 
Turkish invasion of northern 
Cyprus in July 1974-. . 

The tgidc facing hem is huge 
- involving not only the search 
for a settlement with the Turks, 
but also Cyprus' entry negotia- 
tions into the European Union- 
“Now we need to get down to 
work,” Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary said last night. 

Alas, far from providing a 
catalyst for a settlement, the EU 
issue threatens to divide the 
communities further, with Mr 
Denktash insisting that the in- 
ternationally-recognised Greek 
Cypriot government has no 
right to negotiate on behalf of 
the TUrks. 

Yesterday however the Turk- 
ish Cypriot leader seemed to 

yield some ground Instead erf de- 
manding full recognition for his 
self-styled Turkish Republic of 
North Cyprus, be simply called 
for "direct talks" between “two 
peoples who have been ruling 
themselves separately”. 

Even assuming a genuine de- 
sire to create a single bizonal 
state, the gulf between the sides 
remains enormous. But Mr 
Denktash must contend with the 
appeal of the economic bene- 
fits of EU membership to many 
of his compatriots. That yearn- 
ing has increased all the more 
as Turkey’s own problems have 
deepened, and an internatkm- 
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• have no limit on the number of withdrawals you 
can make. 


• be able to pool your savings with 
family or friends to earn more interest. 

Simple to arrange. 

Opening your account couldn't be 
simpler. You can either do it through 
your financial adviser or call us direct - it only takes 
a few moments. 
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Sometimes 

its EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DONT LIKE. 



When you have a problem, its the 
most natural thing in the world to wane 
to talk it through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates 
another problem; who's the best person 
to confide inf . 

An obvious choice would be a dose 
friend. But lert face It. we don't always 
choose our friends for their amazing 
powers of tact, diplomacy and 
discretion. TeB one person, and you may 
end up telling the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able 
to talk » someone in your family. Then 
again, you may be one of the large 
number of people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly 
embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend? If you can, 
great But sometimes we don’t want to 
expose our weaknesses to chose who 
fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship Is 



die very problem you want to discuss. 

Thats where The Samaritans can be 
useful. Were more discreet than your 
best mace, we’ll listen as carefully as 
yow girlfriend or boyfriend, and we're as 
sympathetic as your family. W e 7* dso 
non-Judgemenial, unshockable, and 
extremely experienced. 

Otr national number is 0345 90 90 90, 
aHd you e-mail „ on 

io@wmaritans.org or visit our 
homepage at www.samaritans.org. 
Wfe're available 24 hours a day. every 

day of the year. 

And you don't 

up die noils before you all us - any 
*dnd of problem, big Or snail. Is . good 
•nnugh msw to pick up she phone 
now You'll r „,, 

remarkably easy w talk to. 


The Samaritan B 
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Chefs become brand names 




♦ 
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Why settle for Michelin 

stars when you can 
have a restaurant empire? 
Vanessa Thorpe talks to 
the new culinary kings 

and speeds across “ hls nurror 

£ eL “ J am hLr. I 


hv,,^ T “■/» the 

like that lii o^h 1 ^“^raned lo be 
“ aL 10 oae day I start at Novelli Ws 

^ECl^^ 1 ^'"‘SOtothcNov- 
C r 1 . ^ Md then to cook m i«c, 
and tbeo l go back t0 

T™ 1 S ° l ° “ y reSlaurant ^ Cape 

JWith Ws speedy bike, Novelli, well 
“own for being at the cutting edge of food 

SSrfto’ 15 *"7^ most extr ^ ,e exam - 

; * Qe ° f **“ most nobble trends 

to cooking. Many of Britain’s most famous 
chafe are no longer happy with one res La u- 

S *“ 10 display ^ lbeiT 

skihs. Now they want to brand themselves 
with a senes of eateries. 

<£elebrity chefs such as Antony Worrell 
Thompson, Marco Pierre White and Ray- 
morid Blanc enjoy so much acclaim that 
iheyare able to build up gastronomic em- 
pires at the drop of a bain-marie. 

Soon it will be impossible, even at the 
very best restaurants, to know for sure that 
a genius - rather than a hired underling - 
has overseen the arrangement of the cres- 
cent of wild mushrooms on your plate. 

The expansionist trend became firmly 
established in London last summer when 
Michelin-starred Marco Pierre White ac- 
cepted an astonishing seven hotel -restau- 
rant deal to crown his stewardship of Quo 
'N&dis and The Criterion. Since then his bid 
for domination of the capital has been chal- 
lenged by the 36-year-old Novelli and, on 
a smaller scale, by Alastair Little and 
Stephen Bull. 

Dashing a few miles between different 
London venues might just be possible, but 
the chefs are now branching out to such 
an extent that they are opening restaurants 
in their name hundreds mid even thousands 
of miles apart Novelli, for instance, has an- 
other in Normandy and even one in South 
Africa, while Raymond Blanc has just 
opened a branch in Cheltenham. 

The trend has appalled die-hard tradi- 
tionalist chefs, and foodies too, who fear 
that quality can only be diluted by such fran- 
chising. Gourmets are wondering what can 
be happening to haute cuisine when one of 
the masters. Raymond Kane - the man be- 
hind the legendary Le Manoir aux Quat’ 
Sa Isons in Great Milton. Oxfordshire - is 
happy to become a brand name. 

One critic of the trend, the television 
chef Anthony Tbbin, who runs The Dining 



Room in Reigate. Surrey, warns that an 
eminent presence in the kitchen of a top 
restaurant is part of “a tacit bargain made 
with the patrons". 

But in these days of the dief-as-showbiz- 
siar, the crowds seem to love expansion, 
lake Blanc’s opening of le Petit Blanc in 
Cheltenham. Four teenage schoolgirls 
from a nearby convent slipped out of their 
building, jumped over the wall and ran 
straight into town to attend the ritzy 
launch party for Blanc’s £850,000 
establishment 

That was one evening when you could 
guarantee Blanc would be in attendance. 
“These girls were amazing, so deter- 
mined,” he recalls. “The whole launch was 
absolutely amazing, in fact especially 
when you think this place is supposed to 
be full of retired generals. We were packed 
out with people who love food." 

Blanc was the last man that hard-line 
foodies expected to be seduced in this way. 


“You can hardly accuse me of being im- 
perialist" Blanc protests. “1 have had many, 
many opportunities, but until now I have 
refused them categorically. For 14 years I 
have resisted all sorts of temptations. I knew 
that if 1 left the kitchen I would lose my 
heart my core." 

He insists that the recent birth of his two 
Le Petit Blanc brasseries, the first in the 
centre of Oxford last June, is a different 
thing altogether. “We don’t intend to do 
a chain. It would be too boring. We just 
want them to be the best of their type." 

Yet Blanc will admit that be is keeping 
an eye open for other suitable sites for the 
brasserie project, which is a joint venture 
with Richard Branson and Forte. 

“We are being much more businesslike 
than ever before. When I opened anoth- 
er restaurant in Oxford lOyears ago I bad 
a glorious kind of failure. Wfe became much 
too good," he says, with customary chef- 
like modesty. “This time we will simply offer 


quality and value and 1 wfll stay in my 
kitchen at Lc Manoir.” 

This means that visitors to all future 
Petit Blancs will be paying for the Blanc 
concept rather than for any direct in- 
volvement from the great man himself. 

Jean Chris topbe Novelli, whose venues 
have all opened up within the past two years, 
says he knows that becoming bigger is mak- 
ing him more vulnerable to criticism about 
the lowering of standards. His salvation, he 
believes, is in the hands of his staff. 

“I know how far 1 can push. You can 
fed the potential of your business according 
to your staff. They are the most important 
part of the business. I cannot fail with 
them." 

On a Friday night at his formal and dis- 
creet restaurant, Les Saveuis, in Mayfair’s 
Curzon Street, some cracks in the Gallic 
veneer are evident. The wrong first course 
is brought to one table, while the correct 
dishes -of trout tartare and a terrine -take 


at least three quarters of an hour to ap- 
pear. 

“Of course, it is impossible to be there 
all the time," says Novelli, “but I remem- 
ber one American woman actually tried to 
sue The Castle at Tkmton a few years back, 
because Gary Rhodes was not there on the 

Sunday night she visited”, 

Anthony Tbbin argues that the tension 
between quality and expansion will always 
be there for a prestigious chef. “They are 
generally very poor people and, of course, 
there comes a time when they want to make 
money. And if they are fair to people, and 
if they are good, it will work.” 

Tbbin has decided to stick with bis own 
Reigate kitchen but, at the same time, to 
help run a chain of Italian restaurants with 
an entirely different cuisine to his own. 

“After alL” he explains, “you never see 
an empty Italian restaurant". 

There are still a few purists left though, 
who, like Ibbin’s mentor Nico Ladenis, 


have stuck to their stoves and stayed in the 
kitchen. Sally Clarke, of Darke's in 
Kensington, is one such, although she sug- 
gests that it is all really a question of 
temperament. 

“It is a team effort, but at the end of 
the day it should be down to me to get it 
right. It is my fault when we win and rty 
fault when we fail” 

After 13 years she has learnt to put 
Clarke’s before everything else. “I know 
some people like Marco Pierre White, or 
Alastair Little, choose to spread themselves 
a tittle thinner . I guess it is just my prob- 
lem that I want to be here to watch every- 
thing,” she says. 

Perhaps Raymond Blanc should heed 
his own "words; “Chefs today only talk 
about how marry guests they have and bow 
many places they have. It is very danger- 
ous because there have to be some para- 
meters. A restaurant should be about 
hospitality." 


‘Meeting Mandela was the moment everything clicked together’ 
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REVELATIONS 


The time: 1990 
The place: Wembley Stadium 
The man: Jim Kerr of Simple 
Minds 
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me gain a conviction for Sim- 
ple Minds. My musical partner, 
Charlie Burchill, and 1 went 
hitch-hiking from Glasgow to 
London to sec the Sex Pistols 
play. We’d heard about a new 
kind of music and we wanted 
to check it out- I remember 
waiting at Newport Pagnell for 
another lift, and it was the first 
time I had seen anybody of 
West Indian descent. I was 
consumed by the fbreignness of 
everything. It aD seemed so ex- 
otic to me - even the motorway 
service stations. I just wanted 
to stop and stare. 

In fact we bypassed the con- 
cert altogether. The lifts went 
so well, we ended up three 
weeks later in a train station in 
Milan! Every time we crossed 
a border, I felt a sense of ex- 
hilaration. Up until then we had 
just sat around talking about 
forming a band, but the eu- 
phoria of this trip pushed us 
over the edge. 

Charlie and I had bonded; 
with two people you can have 
your own tittle revolution and 
not accept your lot. Individually 
you can feel mad, but as a cou- 
ple. the odds of both of you be- 
ing fruitcakes lengthens. I 
needed to have a stab at ex- 
pressing myself, even though 1 
wasn't sure what to say. How- 
ever, if you stick out your 
thumbs and go wherever the lift 
takes you it is amazing what can 

happen. . 

On a second hitching tnp to 
London, we visited about eight 
record companies. With all the 
marble and chandeliers m some 
of the offices, we felt uncom- 
fortable just leaving our demo 

t^es with the recepno^s-On 

payback we saw Bob Dy- 
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lan play to 100,000 people - 
which gave us plenty of inspi- 
ration. By the time our thumbs 
got us home, four companies 
had got in touch. Timing and 
luck, as in hitch-hiking, were aD- 
importanL The record compa- 
nies had been so stung by some 
awful punk bands and a lack of 
melody that they were hungry 
for something new. We signed 
with Arista records, which had 
a hallowed building in Park 
Lane - this time we came down 
in luxury on the sleeper train. 
We were so keen, we stood out- 
side on the pavement waiting 
for the offices to open. 

For a while, the excitement 
of the journey and our growing 
self-confidence were enough. 
However, after achieving glob- 
al success with Once Upon a 
Time, I had a hollow feeling. I 
had just sold 12 million copies 
of one album, and I was still 
thinking there had to be more 
to it than this. CNN and Oprah 
Winfrey invited us on to their 
shows; the world wanted to talk 
to me. Going on to Goo Morn- 


ing. America, it suddenly dawned 
on me: all those millions of peo- 
ple listening -but do I have any- 
thing meaningful to say? 

Midway through the show 
the interviewer asked me who 
my heroes were outside of mu- 
sic. My reply was Nelson Man- 
dela. At the time be was still in 
prison in South Africa, and I 
found myself on an anti- 
apartheid crusade before real- 
ly thinking about it. My 
grandfather’s stories came 
flooding back, of the beauty of 
Cape Ibwn, but also how aw- 
fully they treated the blacks. I 
didn’t think I had the answers 
- God forbid -but at least 1 had 
the questions. Simple Minds 
didn’t leap on to a bandwagon; 
it was something inherent in us 
and in our music. Wfe were fun- 
damental to making the “Free 
Nelson Mandela" concert hap- 
pen, as they needed a big- 
name stadium act to headline. 
Our Mandela Day became the 
flagship song for the event. It 
was hard to write because he re- 
ally was the man in the iron 


mask; there was only one pic- 
ture, which was 25 years old, 
and beyond that - nothing. 

Following his release and a 
concert to celebrate his birth- 
day at Wembley Stadium, I fi- 
nally had a chance to meet 
Nelson Mandela. It was the 
most incredible experience. He 
was very playful, which made 
everybody relax, and he asked 
me about Glasgow. It was such 
an easy-going atmosphere, but 
he said something that I always 
carry with me: “When there was 
no voice allowed in Sooth 
Africa, we could always some- 
how hear the voice of the 
artists, which gave us suste- 
nance." It was a fantastically en- 
couraging thing to say. 

The biggest battle I have is 
with the cynic inside which 
says: what's the point, who 
cares? What will you achieve in 
the long term if you write a song 
or not? If there's a bad concert 
review, the next night there are 
thousand of people shouting for 
more, and it cleanses you. I can 
cope with everybody else's neg- 
ativity, but until I met Nelson 
Mandela there was no hiding- 
place when I gave myself a hard 
time at two in the morning. 

He is so right. Artists are al- 
ways at the forefront of the 
trouble-makers - look at the 
Chinese authorities, and then- 
fear that four poets on the In- 
ternet will bring down the coun- 
try. I had a wonderful example 
of the impact of our music when 
I met a girl in the lobby of a 
French hotel who had started 
a fan dub, and because of the 
idealism in our songs they have 
created a little orphanage in 
Bosnia. Meeting Nelson Man- 
dela was a revelation, the mo- 
ment when everything clicked 
together. 

hi June we will be playing 


again to Nelson Mandela, in 
front of a vast concert during 
the World Cup to promote 
anti-racism. It is still an im- 
portant cause for us; to this day 
if I see somebody humiliated it 
makes me feel physically ill. 
Both musically and physically 
I’m still on a journey. These 


days Simple Minds are in an 
ugly duckling stage - too old to 
be the latest thing but not old 
enough to be a legend. It will 
probably take a couple more 
years before we come back 
into fashion, but l don’t care. 
To a degree we’re still making 
up Simple Minds as we go 


. along we’ve stxD standing on the 
music superhighway with our 
thumbs out" 

Interview by Andrew C 
Marshall 

Simple Minds' new single, 
“ GUtterbaB ”, is out on Monday ; 
the album NeapoSs is released cm 
9 March. 
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Is it a bird? Is it a plane? No, its a Gorm y 




Andrew Lambirth looks 
on as Gateshead's Angel' 
finally takes wing 
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What is the purpose of public art. To 
please people or arouse controversy? 
Antony Gormley’s Angel of the North 
nf r^teshead luce 

rears 


rears against — — — - 

a crucifixion. What does it represent? 
Sited atop an extinct colliery, it is m- 

“ • il «Unac rtf 
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tended to symbolise the glories ot 
Britain’s industrial past and hope for its 
future, but does it really do this? 

Gormley has said of an earlier version 

of the piece, entitled v4 Case' for an An- 

eel that he didn’t want it to be symbol- 
ic. “I want the work to be as actual as it 
can be, which is why my version of an an- 
gel is a rather uncomfortable mixture be- 
tween aeronautics and anatomy.*’ 
Indeed, this great winged figure looks 
more like an aeroplane than an angeL 
From a distance, it appears remarkably 
modest, though it stands 65ft tall, with 


a wingspan of 175ft From the tranva 

vi^Sinrpededuntflyouare^ 

on top ofit From thereat 

er blocks is too close for 
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artist painting his girlfriend as the • Vir 
gin Mary. Gormley creates 
Sg image that is not intended to bring 
comfort, but to confront existence- 
Nothing on this scale has been b^ 
in Britain before. Brancusi sW^ 
umn in Romania stands 96ft 
doesn’t have the mass of the AngeL tet 
why did Gorndey make the wings so 
huge? If the figure didn t look so bal 
anced, you’d think they were out of go- 
portion to the body. They act as a kind 


home, it is, u* ■ « p cerne Abbas 
legend. Perhaps, Uw ® VL^but for 
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culmralrenm^eanre ^ ^ 
on Tyneside - Gat^i ( _ ms{onnea into 

mills are about to be f or con- 

a £46m iu.emat.onal £-»£»»*■ 
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K would all come out in the wash 


That Marthe. she was never out of the bath, it's a wonder 
that Pierre ever got a look in. But when he d.d, wntes 
Tom Lubbock, he gave a unique view of a marriage at wo 


been miserable, or miserably 
unequal, a sorry sort of shut- 
away mutual bondage, with her 
(on some accounts, basically a 
nutcase) wholly dependent on 

him, and him a dubious martyr, 

needing and nursing and using 
her dependence. 

What does that do to the 
pictures? Make their intense 


in Edinburgh, , ^ imagine coming 
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heart and home are drawn would ^ ” BonnanKul plenitude claustrophobic, or 
from fiction and the already fa- An doesn’t convert the sign of an all-infusing- all- 
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Oscar and Bosie, Tom and Viv. selfe . by the bed ble. Bonnard deals mMary Ce- 

Sylvia and Ted, Larkin too (the y fas. luaw® s S e ^ stiU-lifes and interiors, 
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into their light. 

There are no more such 
bedroom scenes after the ear- 


mous. uuc ut usv — — 
we have novels, soap-operas, 
tabloids, biographies is to pro- 
vide such exemplary lovers, 
couples and families, and the 
lives of poets are often veiy 
good material: ihe Brownings, 
Oscar and Bosie, Tom and Viv, 
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fives of the artists, there s Pierre 
and Marthe. 

The relationship of Pierre 
Bonnard and Marthe de 
M£ligny is a 
curious art-life 
cross-over. It 
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which cany a human presence 
even when there is no person 
there, and in a kind of picture 
puzzle - there is a woman 

concealed in this scene, can you 

find her? - 
where Marthe 
— either lurks in- 


cunous uj i-iuv „ — ~ — 

cross-over. I. . . conspicuously 

isn’t a bio- .you wonder if this was a marriage of butinsjstentiy, 

graphical extra . r nr an artist who s® a . 

to Bonnard’s great convenience for an arcisi m w 

wanted to paint bathers - or if 

bath-time got as obsessional for 

him as it did for her* 


ait. Indeed, it 
offers little 
overt drama. 
Piene met 
Marthe in 
1893, when he 
was 26 and she 


was toofthough claiming and ly 1900s. But the point shouldn’t 

r ^ M He nicked her up be over-stated: the ptandngS are 

SS^Seim“edta notacorfesionaldootmentaty. 

together, and stayed together They don’t teh tales. TTiejLn- 
1 tK in 1Q42. five 
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file just inside 
the painting's 
margin, or is 

incorporated 

so thoroughly 
into the colour 
scheme that 


lUKOLUvis “***■ — '■J w 

till her death in 1942, five 
years before his own. They 

married in 1925. They had no 

children. It’s the sort of mar- 
riage that, although uncon- 
ventional then, doesn t get in 
the papers. And, even with 
Bonnard’s painting, we 
mightn't be so interested in it 
- if the painting itself weren’t. 

But the painting is. The re- 
lationship is far more than 
background - ifs Bonnard's big 
subject - and to see Marthe as 
just the '* *' J ~ 1 

-muse' 
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ternal drama of the marriage is 
conveyed obliquely, and must 
to an extent be read in. 

Take the many pictures of 
Marthe bathing. One way, they 
look like variations on an es- 
tablished theme, the “Nude in 
the TUb", and that’s how Bon- 
nard titles them. But evidently 
it is the same woman, and the 


her figure, though central, is 
barely discernible. 

Sometimes he has both et- 
fects, Mary Cekste and “Find the 
Lad/’, together. I was looking 
at White Interior (1932) for a 
while, thinking “How’s he done 
it? How does he get such a 
strong feeling that someone 
has just gone out, and will 
shortly return?” - something to 
do with the relationship of the 
orange chair and the white 
door - and then 1 saw that she 
was in fact there, nearly in the 

M.a . Kivt hirf- 
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rt- and to see Marthe as sent “ ^^fiJLdmirk&or virtually blends with the carpet 

just the artist's model, or his indiaiiedl^an ^ Bonnard famously said he 

“muse*’, misses the point Pierre again just by » ewpo ^ wanted his paintings to give the 

and Marthe become private-life dose by. And impression of someone just en- 

he-.mes because Bonnard s art the room too, and dose ty __ optical over- 
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r ---v ^ impression of someone just en- 

heroes because Bonnard s art the room too^and aose^ ™ JL 0 r^wn an ontical over 


the tub’, 1918) 

Marthe*s in the bath again (ana ra»««= 


Photograph: Private Collection, Paris 


tering a room, an optical over- 
load, more than can be taken 


when you know that Nfa^e, 

fSifs hard to come up with due to in in at a glance. Here that’s just 

another major body of work so ““P tbTrepeatings^ect what happens. You gothrougb 
consistently focused on thehfe thebath. tberep^m^su^^ ^ sequence thinking first 

Of _two people togefljerCTke a refuge or a “She’sde&ntetyar^dsome- 


room Minor (1946), he loote 
like a dead man himself. And 
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‘She’s definitely around some- 
where", and then “Ah, Marthe, 
there you arel"— or more cool- 
ly “Oh, there she is". For 
Marthe’s pervading presence 
needn’t be felt as a simple 
blessing; maybe as inescapable. 
Always around - that can be said 
in several tones of voice, and 


SSESS J£^3«5 
Ssssssss: 

“ s „ „ j _ ( ,,- rfV av* c tive is a him as it did for her. 

rent Bonnard Criticism of Bonnard’s art 

big one. You need to see now Theconies criticism of his m several ^ 

the subject never goes away t don’t see that paint Bonnard paints her in so 

the sheer number of puxmes « : ’ r 7 0 ^“ id ed. SpiyUnUheataost painlsher 

that concern one ° *“ 0D „ ^ jou grant that mar- out and thereby shows that 

woman, then rats ami basset ^S^n u at least as paint her out he ran L 

hound, the places and the ractice. Naturally the When Bonnard® alone m 

rooms they lived in - and how, there- insseif-porttaits-tfyonranraU 

through a 50-year span, the ^ m exem- them that, because theyW- 

painting h“ dles llie SLroterao.aU anyone has of ways the vrewm some mnrerm 
relationship. relationships is a one- thehome,aniomentofrefl 

In the show's second room, th » wu deal with tive solitude, not a setj£» • ^ 

awssars sgSgssx a-MS*® 

SESSSSS ^..youseeapm.rean 

n.lL. 4-n tha tunrlH. 
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fore and after she died, are 
rather frightening fantasies. 

Marthe’s body never ages, 
but it acquires distortions ttat 
neither water nor awide-anglea 
view can explain. It floats 
corpse-like, it dissolves into its 
liquid cocoon and into the 
Anting: in the last one of all, 
Sfl a sea of sour metallic hues 

no one would call paradisaL 

One hardly likes to speculate 

what mixture of grief, remorse, 
nostalgia and resentment is to 

be fathomed here. An exem- 
plary marriage: an abyss. The 

only dear image in this final pic- 
ture is the basset, heraldic ona 

bright square ofbathmat-asrf 
to say, the man may be lost, put 
the dog at least is simply faith- 
ful to the woman's memory. 
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Self-Portrait in the Bath- 


To 17 May, Tate GaUery, MM- 
hank, London SW1 (0171-887 
8000 ) 



UCENStNGACT19ti 
TAKE NOTICE that Nigel Allen 
of 13 Weston Lodge, Portsmouth 
Road, Thames Dim*, Surrey having 
for the past si*, months earned on the 
uade or catling ol Area 
Manager/Licensee intends to apply at 
the Licensing Sessions for the said 
division to tie held at The La* 
Courts, Old Orchard Road, 
Eastbourne on Tuesday the 3rd day 
of March 1998 at 10 am for the 
Proutaional Grant » him of a iuaices 
Licence authorising him to sell bv 
retail intoxicating .liquor of all 
descriptions far coreumptwn off the 
premises skuate as and to be known 
as Wine Cellar (such part of the 
premises comprising the Off Licence 
and excluding the cafej, 1 7/1 ?a 
Cornfield Road. Eastbourne fknown 
as Outswonh Arcade) 

AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that 
ihb application is nude under the 
provisoes of Section 6(51 licensing 
Act 1%4. 

CMN UNDER OUR HANDS this 
9th day of February 1998 
P AtSNER S, CO 

Boinerie House, 154 Fleet Street. 
London EC4A2DQ 
Soficton and Aqthoraed Agents far 
afxJonhefBtfofifiesaifAppfcariB 


LICENSING ACT 1964 
TAKE NOTICE that Ntgd )ohn Allen 
of 1 3 Weston Lodge, Portsmouth 
Road, Thames Dklon, Surrey having 
kr the past sn months carried on the 
tiade or calling of Area 
ManaBer/Ucensee inttnds to ap|riy at 
the Inning Seakiu for the said 
division to he held at The Law 
Courts, Old Orchard Road, 


Eastbourne on Tuesday the 3rd day 
18 at ID am for the 


or March 1898 
Prawaonal Grant to him of a hakes 


Licence authorising him to sell by 
ol all 


retail intoxicating liquor 
descriptions for consumption an the 
premises Btuate 31 and » be brown 
as Wine Cellar (such part of the 


(known as Chafcwoilh Artadd 
AND FURTHER TAKE NOTICE that 
this application is made under the 
— yvtMfls of Section MSI Licensing 
11964. 

OWEN UNDER OUR HANDS this 
9)h day of February 1998 
PAJSNER&CO 

Bouverie House, 1S4 Fleet Street, 

London EC4A2DQ 

SofiAon and Auhorned Agents hi 

andonbefuffofthesaidApptcams 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR 
NEW JUSTICES LICENCE 
LICENSING ACri964 
COUW: DtWCASTEK 
MACISTRUES* COOTT. THE lAW 
comers, Coosa KMD, 
DONCASTER . • 

HEARING DATEflBCE: FRRMSr 13 
MARCH 1998 AT UUM 
PREMISES: BHS, TOWCHCATE, ”, 
DONCASTER 

APPLICANT: MAX* CAT 
ADDRESS: BBS, RENCHGATE, 
DOtKASmt 

TRADE OR CAUINGj MANAGER 
TAKE NOTICE (hat the Applicant 
intends to apply at the Licensing 
Sessions [or the said Division to be 
held at the place dale and time ' 
storm abewe nr the part to her of a - 
ns&es Unmet authorising her to sell } 
by retail tnioilcaring Uquor of all • 
descriptions for consumption off the i 
abow premises. j 

DATED - 30 January 1998 . (• 

PAJSNER&CO 

Bouverie How*, 154 Fleet Stf«u 
London EC4A2DQ i 

Sofldton and Authorised Agents far 
and an behalf cf the said j 
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The 

rhythm 

of life 


When members of an orchestra invite 
young patients to make music, 
the subdued sounds of the hospital 
give : way to joy. By Clare Garner 


THE CHILDREN sat in a cir- 
cle, wired to their drips, look- 
ing wan and apprehensive. 
Some were more severely ill 
lhan others, but they had in 
^omman the fact that they were 

“ I want you to by and imag- 
ine a ve ry different scene to the 
one you’re in now," ventured 

Duke Dobing, a flautist with the 

City of London Sinfonia. “It 
takes place in ancient Greece, 
hundreds of years ago, when 
there was no electricity, no ra- 
dio, no television and, no mu- 
sic." Young Daniel Flaherty’s 
head crept up from underneath 
the sheets like a tortoise com- 
ing out of his shell. He propped 
himself up in bed and tuned in. 

For a hour last Tuesday af- 
ternoon children from the pae- 
diatric ward in Chelsea and 
Westminster Hospital, in west 
London, quite forgot they were 
ill. The chapel where they were 
^congregated was transformed 
*into a communal concert halt 
as a cacophony of sounds 
swirled about the ceiling and the 
children gave themselves up to 
the music. 

This was “The Music that 
Heals", a one-hour workshop 
run by four musicians from the 
City of London Sinfonia or- 
chestra. They are run monthly, 
for children, the elderly, ex- 
pectant and new mothers, and 
HTV patients as a therapeutic 
session. 

Duke sat in the middle of the 
room, relating the Greek legend 
of Pan and Syrinx, just as a fa- 
ther would read a bedtime sto- 
ry'. His aim, however, was not to 
send the children to sleep, but to 
awaken them from their ill state 


and spark their imaginations. 

Pan, the god of Gelds and 
woods, fell in love with Syrinx, 
a nymph, but Syrinx “didn't feel 
the same at all". Syrinx turned 
herself into a reed in order to 
hide from Pan. And then Pan 
heard something he had never 
heard before - the wind blow- 
ing through the reeds. He 
picked a reed, not realising it 
was the very one which Syrinx 
had turned herself into. “Pan at 
one go had invented the flute 
and music," concluded Duke. 

Along with the flute and mu- 
sic, Pan unwittingly invented a 
medicine. The therapeutic pow- 
er of music is well-documented. 
It was first described in the 
Bible, when David played the 
lyre to Saul and he was “re- 
freshed, made well and the evil 
spirit departed”. Even 2,000 
years ago, flute-playing was 
said to ease sciatica; modem re- 
search has since suggested that 
music releases endorphins, the 
brain's painkillers. 

Back in the workshop, it fell 
to the children to set the story 
of Pan and Syrinx to music. “Do 
you think you could make some 
taoofy noises with that?" asked 
Duke, selecting some brightly 
coloured “kids’ bongos” from 
the collection of percussion in- 
struments spilled out on the 
floor. “We thought this would be 
good river musio,” suggested 
Christine Jackson, a cellist with 
the City of London Sinfonia. 
wheeling a xylophone in the di- 
rection of Daniel’s bed. 

Daniel six, looked distinct- 
ly dubious. He slunk back, al- 
most in danger of disappearing 
beneath the covers again. But 
his curiosity got the better of 



Doing the rivers: Daniel Flaherty turns his hand to percussion based on the legend of Pan 


him. He tentatively stroked the 
golden tubes with his fingertips 
and was rewarded with a 
singing, tinkling sound. He did 
it again. And again and again. 

Daniel was not alone id be- 
ing shy at first, but with a little 
encouragement the children all 
banged and shook their instru- 
ments, sometimes at a fast and 
furious pace, and at other times 
gently. “Now we need our mys- 
terious water music on its own,” 
instructed Duke. Daniel re- 
sponded by running his fingers 
up and down the xylophone with - 
huge, expansive sweeps, lost in 
music. 

“What have you forgotten?” 
asked Duke. “What about mak- 
ing noise with your mouths?” A! 
once they embarked on a cho- 
rus of frog noises, swishing 


reed noises and whistling. The 
occasional interruption of a 
bleep from a drip was the only 
reality check. 

Suddenly, one boy looked 
desperate. His bandaged arm 
was hurling and the musicians 
were quick to catch ou. He put 
down his instrument, but he 
didn’t want to leave. Instead he 
sal and listened, quietly, with a 
far-away expression. 

Next came the story of the 
hare and the tortoise. “What 
do you think you can leam 
from that story?" asked Chris- 
tine, after telling the tale. “I’ll 
tell you: that some of us take 
longer and work harder. Some 
of us are la^. The people 
who work harder and keep go- 
ing, in the very end they are 
better." Such a moral was 


poignant in the circumstances. 

At the end of the hour-long 
workshop Duke thanked every- 
body for being “a fantastic or- 
chestra”. The children smiled. 
They were exhausted, but con- 
tented. Daniel said that he had 
been happiest “when I was do- 
ing the rivers," but that he bad 
also enjoyed “the rabbit one". 

LOy, 13, who hod had an “ex- 
ternal fixator” taken out of her 
leg the previous day. said she 
had had reservations about 
coming to the workshop. “I 
thought it would be a bit bor- 
ing," she said, “but it was quite 
nice actually, playing lots of mu- 
sic and that. When you start 
playing music, you get into it. It 
was quite nice hearing it and 
knowing the different stories.” 

The music had distracted 


her, she added. “I didn't think 
about my leg at aU," she said. 
“I just carried on with the mu- 
sic. It sort of relaxes you.” 

The hospital workshop is 
just one example of the activi- 
ties undertaken by orchestras 
across Britain, be it in hospices, 
prisons, residential homes or 
schools. During National Or- 
chestra Week, which runs from 
9- 15 March, more than 30 of the 
country’s professional orches- 
tras will perform to the public 
free as a mark of their com- 
mitment to interacting with the 
community 

Chelsea and Westminster 
Hospital which opened in 1993, 
is the first new NHS teaching 
hospital to be built in Loudon 
since the Seventies. It is unuaial 
in that it integrates the visual 


Photograph: Rui Xavier 


and performing arts into health- 
care. All the funding for the arts 
is privately raised from indi- 
viduals, businesses and chari- 
table trusts. 

Susan Loppert, director of 
the arts project at the Chelsea 
and Westminster Hospital has 
masterminded the interactive 
aits programme. “What we’re 
doing is not therapy,” said Ms 
Loppert. “They are not music 
therapists, but it’s therapeutic. 
It's part of the philosophy of the 
hospital which is positive and 
uplifting.” . 

To find out more about orches- 
tral acmities in your area, ring 
Freephone Talking Parson 0800 
600900. and ask for the Associ- 
ation of British Orchestra’s Na- 
tional Orchestra Week. 


As an emergency, an itch doesn’t come up to scratch 



DR PHIL 
HAMMOND 


“MORNING Mr Jacobs. What 
can I do for you?" 

“Itchy bum.” 

“Splendid. Were you aware 
that Saturday morning surgery 
is for emergencies only?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well in my book, that ain’t 
an emergency. Bum on fire, fine. 
Bum concealing baby crocodile, 
fair enough. But itchy bum. no. 
Good day." 

“Oh you think you’re so 
clever, don’t you?” 

“Clever enough to know you 
can wait until Monday.” 

“But this is an emergency. 
You told my son he had 
worms.” 

“Your son does have worms. 
He brought one in to show me 
in a Play doh jar." 

“I don’t believe you." 


“Well I haven’t kept it - it 
was only a threadworm. Noth- 
ing to lose any sleep over." 

“How can you say that? You 
told my wife the whole family 
was probably infected - I 
haven't slept since, thinking of 
all those horrible little things 
crawling around inside me.” 

‘'Ihcy're only in your bowd&” 

“You told my wife that the 
eggs can get under the finger- 
nails.” 

“So?" 

“Well the wife’s got long fin- 
gernails and she likes to draw 
blood during sex." 

“Anywhere special?” 

“My back, mainly. So she 
could have passed eggs straight 
into ray bloodstream, right?" 

“Look, there are worms that 
live in the bloodstream - such 


as the dreaded schistosome 
fluke - but threadworms only 
survive in the intestines." 

"How do you know it was a 
threadworm?" 

“It looked like one.” 

“But you didn’t send it to the 
lab. for conformation?" 

“No." 

"So you were guessing?” 

“Look, it wasn’t a fluke." 

“Why not?" 

“Because flukes are flat- 
worms with oral and ventral 
suckers. This worm was a 
thread." 

“It could have been a fluke 
fluke." 

“Also, schistosomes are un- 
heard of in Walthamstow, 
whereas threadworms aren't." 

“So how did Lance get it?" 

“Probably from nursery." 


“That’s a shame." 

“Why?" 

“Because he’s settled in re- 
ally well at Mrs Pope’s." 

“You don’t have to lake him 
out of it." 

“No son of mine’s learning 
to read in a wormo hole." 

“Look, threadworms are no 
big deal. Five-bund red-million 
people on this planet have got 
them as we speak. Many have 
no symptoms at all and others 
just have an itchy bum.” 

“But surely Mrs Pope should 
have spotted the worm in 
Lance’s lunch?” 

“You don’t swallow the 
worm, you swallow the eggs." 

“And where are the eggs?" 

“Like I said, under some- 
one’s nails.” 

“How do they get there?" 


“Well the adult worm lives 
in the large bowel but pops out 
to lav eggs around the anus." 

“I’ve heard enough." 

“But the good news is that 
nearly all patients are cured by 
a single dose of wormidde - and 
you can buy it over the counter 
to avoid troubling your doctor 
on a Saturday morning." 

“I don’t like giving the kids 
drugs.” 

"Well, if you cut everyone's 
□ails, wash the eggs off bed- 
clothes and towels and have 
scrupulous personal hygiene, 
the worms die out after a month 
or so.” 

■ “That’s a bit of a fag.” 

“Or just live and let live." 

“But I’m itching like mad. 
Does that mean I’ve definitely 
got them?" 


“No, it could just be that the 
suggestion you might have them 
has brought it on. If you can’t 
find a worm in your stool the 
best way of making the diagnosis 
is to sleep with Sellotape 
around your tail end, to catch 
the eggs as the worm pops out 
at night to lay them. Now, if 
that’s all. .” 

“Do you sell Sellotape?" 

“No. Bye bye." 

“One more thing . Why did 
you call the schistosome dread- 
ed?" 

“Good grief. Because the 
egg? get stuck absolutely every- 
where -in your bladder, in your 
liver, in your hing?, in your brain 
... it’s not pretty ... Mr Jacobs? 
Come back! Look, I’ve got 
some cracking photos of it in 
Post Mortems Weekly ...” 
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A Porton 
patient 
for seven 
days’ pay 

^HEN the Government 
announced it was opening 
a telephone inquiry line for 
the 20,000 servicemen who 
acted as fll-informed guinea 
pigs at Porton Down Chem- 

. i Duiivnrfll Defence 
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1 decided to call It was my 

chance to discover what I 
was exposed to as an 18- 

year-old national service- 

^ was in 1952 at an RAF 
base just outside York that 
1 read that an extra week s 
pay would be given to vol- 
unteers willing to go for a 
week to an establishment on 
Salisbury Plain. And to get 
there meant travelling first 
to London, my home town, 
provi ding me with the op - 

portunity of two consecutive 


BRYAN BREED 


weekend leaves. It was in 
that casual manner that 
thousands of young men en- 
dangered their well-being. 
Some have maintained that 
subsequent illnesses have 
been linked to their expe- 
rience. 

There was no verbal 
mention of nasty things like 
nerve or any other toxic gas, 
chemical or biological war- 
fare. but together with the 
20 or so other fresh-faced 
youths I joined that Sunday 
in deepest Wiltshire I was 
asked to sign a piece of pa- 
per stating that I was of- 
fering my services willingly. 

That first evening we at- 
tended the Naafi and spent 
some of our extra week’s 
pay on a concoction called 
black velvet. There was 
scant discussion of why we 
were there. 

On the first occasion I 
was called into the labora- 
tories I was asked to sit out- 
side a chamber the size of 
a small room and breathe 
some through a mouth- 
piece which protruded from 
its glass wall On the second 
occasion, two or three days 
later, I went for a blood lesL 
I felt nothing except the 
prick of a needle. 

The guinea pigs have 
now been told they will be 
sent a summary of their 
records, providing it is con- 
sidered that doing so will 
not breach security. 1 feel 
fine, even nearly 50 years 
later, and I am merely cu- 
rious about my own partic- 
ular inhalation, but the 
helpline operator said she 
is doubtful whether they 
would tell me what it was. 

I suppose, speaking per- 
sonally, if you’ve waited all 
those years to know, an- 
other year or two won’t 
matter. But for others 
among the 20,000 it might 
well be a matter of life or 
death, or at least a more 
comfortable last few years. 

The hotline is 0845 6039140. 
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DOUBLE 

Action 
Vitamin C 


New Redoxon Double Action has doubled up for the winter. Firstly with high strength vitamin C. And 
econdiy with the mineral zinc.The new Double Action combination helps maintain the immune system’s 
ct e to infections like coughs and colds. So, whatever other action you take this winter, take 

RedoxTnDoubie Action vitamin c+zinc. Redoxon Double Action Vitamin C +Zinc. 
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Mr Straw should think again. The judiciary has a real role to pl-*>' 
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Jack Straw thinks British policemen are 
wonderful So wonderful indeed, that he 
is minded to turn down the Hillsborough 
Victims’ Support Group in its demand for 
a fresh inquiry into the ste warding of the 
ill-fated game by the South Yorkshire po- 
lice force. The Home Secretary, however, 
does not think British judges are anything 
like as wonderful He stood 15) in the Com- 
mons yesterday to say as much. Of course 
be did not use those exact words -he does, 
after all rely on judges to make the crim- 
inal justice Astern work. What he said was 
that British judges cannot be trusted, 
they don’t have much common sense. That, 
at least, seems a reasonable interpretation 
of his remarks about the press, privacy and 
the Human Rights B2L 

The European Convention on Human 
Rights, which is being incorporated into 
British law, con tains two clauses especial- 
ly relevant to the activities of the media and 
the citizen. One broadly asserts the right 
of citizens to privacy (especially against the 


state) and the other asserts the right of the 
press to report widely and freely (especially 
against abuses of power by the state). For 
every claim a public figure might make un- 
der the privacy clause, die press has a valid 
counter-daim under the press freedom 
clause __ provided reporting has been in the 
public interest There is a lot of legitimate 
ground between the two. “I think,” said 
Lord Bingham, Lord Chief Justice, last au- 
tumn, “this is difficult and debatable ter- 
ritory. “Quite so: the courts are going to 
have to weigh contending principles and 
make fine judgments according to the mer- 
its of the cases before them. Is there real- 
ly any good reason for worrying about the 
fitness of judges to effect a balance? 

There is a case for saying we should not 
wait for the haphazard process of build- 
ing a privacy - and press freedom - law 
by fits and starts. A draft Bill promoted 
by newspaper editors is in circulation which 
seeks simultaneously to establish a right 
of privacy and a right of investigation, in 


the public interest. Mr Straw would win 
friends - not least in our quarter - if he 
picked that up and ran with it. Instead be 
seems to be going off at half cock. To judge 
from yesterday, he has been persuaded by 
tendentious and self-righteous arguments 
from rightwing newspapers and the right- 
wingpeer who heads the Press Comp taints 
Commission, Lord Wakeham, that a 
“right to privacy” is somehowdangerous. 
The courts - this presumably w31 be the 
effect of a proposed government amend- 
ment to the Human Rights Bfll - must not 
be allowed to define the PCC as a public 
body and entertain suits winch try to force 
the PCC to uphold its own rules about in- 
vasion of privacy by newspapers. 

If that is the Government’s position, it 
is half-baked It is no excuse that Mr Straw's 
boss, the Prime Minister, seems to have 

been nobbled by ecclesiastical interests who 
seem to think , in their divine wisdom, that 
bishops and ministers do not have nor 
should be troubled by human rights. The 


Government seems to be forgetting what 
it said, eloquently, in Opposition. 

The problem is why people are moti- 
vated 10 go to the courts for redress. Judges 
are invited to adjudicate cases of invasion 
of privacy because citizens despair of the 
political-process. It is when people deaae, 
rightly or wrongly, that they are not go- 
ing to get justice from Parliament or gpv- 

' einmeiU offices that they turn to the courts. 

During the Thatcher and Major eras, 
Labour spokespeople applauded this de- 
velopment. and the growth of judicial re- 
view that it encouraged. They implied that 
if and when they got to power, people 
would once again start trusting the polit- 
ical system and so the call on the courts 
to redress wrongs would be lessened. Will 
they? The answer lies in Labour’s hands: 
the faster it gets on with the job of par- 
liamentary reform and modernisation, the 
smaller the scope for the judges. 

Litigiousness is not some epidemic dis- 
ease. Britain does not have to go down the 
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EU arms code 


Save the arts 


TODAY, Britain and France 
table their proposal for a Eu- 
ropean Union Code of Conduct 
on amts exports. Could Europe 
finally be about 10 place prin- 
ciples before profit in decisions 
on arms exports? 

EU countries account for 40 
per cent of all arms exports to 
the developing world. AU too 
often, countries suffering from 
dictatorial regimes, poor human 
rights records or other forms of 
social instability have filled 
their armouries with European 
technology. In fact, developing 
nations have increasingly be- 
come the weapons industry's 
main target market The easy 
availability of European arms 
has enticed many Third World 
nations to spend more on 
weapons than on health and ed- 
ucation programmes, further 
depriving already impoverished 
and suffering populations. 

We firmly believe that con- 
trolling the irresponsible sale of 
weapons is central to alleviat- 
ing many of the devastating in- 
ternational social problems we 
face today. For this reason, a de- 
manding European Code of 
Conduct would be of great im- 
portance. The British govern- 
ment must be commended for 


OXFAM’S protest about tax de-f? 
ductions for arts projects (let- 
ter, 23 February) refers to 
current patterns of charitable 
giving. The present balance of 
giving to the lop 500 voluntary 
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its initiative. 

But if the Code is to bring 
real reforms, it must go still fur- 
ther. We are concerned that 
there are a number of loopholes 
in the proposed country crite- 
ria. To be truly effective, the 
Code must have guidelines 
which are more restrictive and 
explicit: in addition, it must be 
accompanied by clear consul- 
tation procedures, common 
end-use controls and increased 
parliamentary scrutiny and ac- 
countability. 

We consider a demanding 
European Code of Conduct to 
be an essential building block 
for (he International Code of 
Conduct on Arras Transfers - 
a proposal which wc Nobel 
Peace laureates have formu- 
lated with fourteen of our col- 
leagues. As the EU begins 
debating the British and French 
proposal we greatly hope that 
they will seize the opportunity 
to make a significant contribu- 
tion to international human 
rights, development and secu- 
rity by insisting on a strict 
Code of Conduct that will serve 
as a model for the rest of the 
world. 

Dr OSCAR ARIAS 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner 19S7 
Professor JOSEPH ROTBLAT 
Nobel Peace Prise Winner 1995 
JOSE RAMOS-HOKEA 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner 1 996 
London WC2 
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Strike on Iraq 


ROBIN COOK (“We must 
act”, 14 February) asserts that 
the aim of any military action 
against Iraq would be to di- 
minish Saddam Hussein's abil- 
ity to deploy, conceal and 
recreate his chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. 

Does the Foreign Secretary 
seriously believe that such mil- 
itary action will break Saddam 
and force him to comply with 
the US-dominated inspection 
teams? Think bow many can be 
killed by a single dumb bomb 
and think of the fateful conse- 
quences of a sustained military 
strike for the innocent Iraqi 
people. 

It is impossible to eliminate 
Saddam’s weapons of mass de- 
struction without eliminating 
Saddam himself. How can you 
be sure that Saddam's ability to 
produce biological weapons is 
diminished when these 
weapons can be produced and 
concealed in room-sized base- 
ment laboratories? 

The Fbreign Secretary him- 
self said on 20 January that Iraq 


is still manufacturing enough 
anthrax each week to fill two 
missile warheads. This pro- 
duction was continuing whDe 
the inspectors had been un- 
covering and dismantling these 
weapons of mass destruction. 
Saddam has already spent years 
evading the inspectors and has 
forgone billions of dollars in oil 
revenue that he might hove had. 
So be will continue to evade and 
a militaiy strike is not going to 
stop him. Clearly the best al- 
ternative would be to have in- 
spectors wbo can inspect, i.e. 
broadly based and not domi- 
nated by representatives from 
the US. 

In the long term a new po- 
litical strategy is needed. This 
strategy should be based on 
supporting a democratic alter- 
native to Saddam, no more pun- 
ishment to the Iraqi people, 
implementation of UNSC Res- 
olution 6 88, trying Saddam as 
a war criminal and helping the 
Iraqi people to hold free elec- 
tions. 

Dr MOHAMED AL-RUBEAl 
Iraqi Democratic Movement 
Woodford Green, Essex 


AS in the First World War, the 
aims of war against Iraq are dear 
but the means are so hopelessly 
iQ-adapied fo achieving them that 
the war itself seems pointless. 

It is not hard moreover to 
discern an irrational motive - 
a personal animus against Sad- 
dam Hussein and a desire to in- 
flict humiliation on him 
regardless of the effects on 
others, of the degree of in- 
ternational support and of 
longer-term policy priorities. 
Only thus is it possible to make 
sense of the US refusal to con- 
cede an inch on sanctions - the 
obvious diplomatic way out. 
Personal vendettas are no sub- 
stitute for a proper policy. 
NICK MAKTIN-CLARK 
London NS 


ic fundamentalists, Sunnis, the 
Shias and the Kurds bidding for 
support. Talk about the moth- 
er of ail wars... 

KEN CLARK 
Bedford 


MANY people, to judge from 
letters in your newspaper, feel 
upset that militaiy action 
against Iraq is being considered. 

Never mind the starvation 
and deprivation that the Iraqi 
people endure, Saddam Hussein 
continues to build up his per- 
sonal wealth regardless. So there 
may be some bombing of his sev- 
en (or is it eight?) palaces. I have 
no problem with this. 

SIMON GARDINER 
Croydon, Surrev 


ROBIN COOK’S article con- 
tains a breathtaking assertion: 
that “the stability of the entire 
region is at risk” from Saddam 
Hussein. I doubt it; but it cer- 
tainly would be if the knee-jerk 
boys in the US get their way and 
Saddam is toppled. There 
would be an unholy battle over 
the corpse of Iraq with Islam - 


Privacy law 

YOUR report “PM againsi 
privacy law" (12 February) re- 
veals some very confused 
thinking on (his topic at the 
heart of government. 

Upon the incorporation into 
British domestic law of the 
European Convention on Hu- 
man Rights (ECHR), there 


will be both a right of privacy 
and a right to freedom of ex- 
pression. UK judges will have 
no choice but to balance these 
rights in any particular decision, 
effectively creating a tort of 
breach of privacy with a defence 
of legitimate public interest; in 
so doing, they will have regard 
to Lhe existing body of case law 
under the ECHR. 

In extreme cases, where 
damages would be an insuffi- 
cient remedy, the court could 
prevent publication by injunc- 
tion; but all the experience of 
defamation law suggests that 
such cases would be rare. 

It would be wholly wrong for 
such an extreme power of pri- 
or restraint to be exercisable by 
a voluntary body such as the 
Press Complaints Commission 
(PCC). Indeed, following the in- 
corporation of the ECHR into 
UK domestic law, the usefulness 
of the PCC may well be called 
into question generally, as Sir 
Louis Blom-Cooper rightly ob- 
served, “Self-regulation will al- 
ways protect the self." 

PHILIP GO LDENBERG 
Woking, Surrey 


Cancer treatment 


WE are assessing the impact of 
receiving aromatherapy mas- 
sage or relaxation therapy, used 
alongside conventional anti- 
cancer treatments, on patients' 
quality of life. We are not at- 
tempting to see if these thera- 
pies provide an alternative to 
conventional anti-cancer treat- 
ments. So we are keen to re- 
dress any misunderstanding 
conveyed by the headline “Nat- 
ural therapies to be tested as 
cancer cure” (23 January), de- 
scribing our planned trial. In 
fret, all the patients being stud- 
ied will have advanced cancer, 
i.e. their cancer cannot be 
cured. 

Dr SUSIE WILKINSON 
Director of Studies, Liverpool 
Marie Curie Centre 
Professor AMANDA J 
RAMIREZ 

Professor of Liaison Psychiatry, 
Guy s A St Thomas s Medical 
A Dental School 
Dr JANE MAHER 
Senior Lecturer in Clinical 
Oncology, Mount Vernon 
Cancer Centre 


charities is dramatically weight- 
ed against arts, recreation, 
youth and education. Together 
their annual revenue amounts 
to £54m - just 3 per cent of the 
total of £I.76bn. International 
aid receives £378m and animal 
protection £133m. 

lb redress this balance Lord 
Birkett and myself, and many 
others, lobbied for several 
years for a national arts lottery. 

Its aim was to bring to the UK 
the enhanced emotional life 
which the practice of the arts 
can help to stimulate. In addi- 
tion we sought a balanced ) 
physical life, with enough 
recreation to keep people 
healthy, ;and thus reduce the 
state's huge health bill. 

To see £133m going to ani- 
mal protection but so little to 
the shaping of balanced lives 
here is to understand why our 
crime rate is so high. Young 
people without a habitual pat- 
tern of filling their spare time 
with useful hobbies, artistic ex- 
pression and sport can fall into 
drink, drugs and criminality. 

Now is the time to redress 
this balance, which is one rea- 
son for the formation of our 
charity. Oxfam’s work is in- 
valuable, but it needs to be com- 
plemented by the protection of 
the quality of living habits for 
all here and now, which cang*) 
transform the social habits of 
the Whole country. 

DENIS VAUGHAN 
Executive Director 
Council for the Advancement 
of the Arts, Recreation and 
Education 
London WC2 


Dangerous women 


ON learning that the British 
Boxing Board considers 
women unfit to fight because 
they become “emotional and 
vulnerable during periods” 
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(“PMT makes women “unfit to 
box’ ”, 13 February), I found - 


myself worrying about the 
dearly unsuitable jobs that 
women have been allowed to 
get away with for so long, such 
as supervising and educating 
young children, ministering to 
critically ill patients,- and op- 
erating potentially dangerous' 
electrical equipment such as 
cookers, irons and sewing ma - . 
chines. 

SHIRLEY CQULSON " ' 
Milton Keynes. 

Buckinghamshire 


My philosophy is to get your kit off - for operational reasons of course 



MILES 

KINGTON 


From time to time I like to bring you a round- 
up of new words or new usages in current 
English, a kind of part-work glossary, and 
I think it is time to offer a few more exam- 
ples of the way in which English is chang- 
ing as we move towards the miDenniura. 

Absolutely: A mild form of “yes”. Doco- 
dramtu A kind of television programme 
about o famous person, of whom there is 
so little film footage available that an ac- 
tor has to be hired to impersonate him. 

Editor. 1) In television and film, a very 
minor person whose job it is to make sure 
thal all the pictures sort of fit together. 2) 
In radio, a very important person who con- 
trols The Archers. 3) In the press, a very very 
very important person who does exactly what 
the proprietor wishes. 

Epic An adjective meaning, filmed in sev- 
eral different countries at enormous expense 
Icon: 1) A small drawing on a comput- 
er screen 2) Any person whose great days 


are over but who is still admired by any oth- 
er person, as in "‘Shirley Bassey is a gay icon”, 
‘‘Vidal Sassoon is a hairdressing icon”. “The 
Queen is a royal icon”, etc. 

Iconic: Said of a comedy show which is 
slightly different from its predecessors. - 

Irish: Name given to new pubs with shiny 
wooden facades in Rome, Tel Aviv, Beirut, 
Stockholm, etc. 

Islam: A kind of religion whose adher- 
ents believe that God listens to them five 
times a day. 

Kit: Trendy new term for clothes, as in 

“Get your kit off”. Kit and the Widow: Pre- 
sumably, widow’s weeds. 

literature: This used to mean a whole col- 
lection of great novels, poems, plays, etc, but 
now ft means a small pfle of brochures, as 
in “Shall 1 scud you some literature on that?" 

Mjc A new abbreviation for “micro- 
phone”. It is starting to take over from 
“nuke", as in “Open Mic contest”. Nobody 


quite knows what has caused this develop- 
ment, as “mike” was a perfectly good ab- 
breviation and did at least look tike the way 
it was said, which “mic" doesn't. Maybe it 
has come about because “mic" is the writ- 
ten abbreviation on tape recorders. 

Millennium: AD 2000 is said to be the 
millenn ium, because it is the year that marks 
the end of the 20th century. However, the 
original meaning of “millennium", was 
1,000 years, so whatever we are celebrating 
must be something that happened 1,000 years 
agp. However, nothing happened in AD 
1000. The only thing that anyone really seems 
to want to celebrate is the birth of Christ 
which was 2,000 years ago. So millennium 
must now mean “a period of two thousand 
years". 

Mobile: This used to be a kind of re- 
volving sculpture that dangled from the ceil- 
ing, but is now just a toy telephone. 

Monitor. A verb meaning, To ignore, to 


do nothing about, to treat with apathy, as 
in "We are monitoring the situation on a 
24-hour basis”. 

Operational: Unfathomable, unknow- 
able, mystic, awesome, as in the an- 
nouncement: “Wc are sony for the late 
running of this train. This is due to opera- 
tional reasons.” 

Oxymoron: Sudden fashionable alter- 
native for “contradiction in terms". Phi- 
losophy: The thinking behind a football 
manager’s actions. Eg. “My philosophy is 
to win matches by beating the other side, 
hut I think it’s important to entertain as well 
and also to buy a foreign footballer with a 
funny name whom the home crowd can be- 
come fond or. 

Power: This is the new lerm which has 
replaced “On/OfT on machines. 

Quote: This is quite different from a quo- 
tation. A quotation is something witty or styl- 
ish which has been repeated so often ft has 


gone into the language. A quote is a brief 
soundbuc from someone famous which is 
picked up by a researcher and handed to 
an interview for discussion, as when Ned. 
bherrm says to a visiting actor Prather liked 
your quote the other day when you said that 
Paying Hamlet was tike trying to remem- 
of P 61 * 00 you were tf) years: 
ago , and the actor can’t remember, having 
doesn’t have the faintest what 
means, but has to discuss it anyway, be- 
cause it’s a “quote”. 

Scientist: One who can explain how life 

SS? 0 " ycan5 but has no idea i 
how BSE began 10 yearn ago. 
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» ^ take a few taty 

steps towards democracy 



DONALD 
MACINTYRE 
* • party reforms 
have effects 
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of the Opposition under the one member 

I nrinTn^ baIkH Cnvisafied “ yesterday’s blue- 

bGrU wT Party or 8 anisa lion. And a lot 
l^rould therefore now be different _ not least 

Review Tbny Blair would be taking of how 
difficult it would be to win a referendum on 
a ““ge currency. This may look like a poirn- 
le ss “what if”, to be left to the seductive 
wild of virtual history. But it illustrates an 
important truth about the restructuring of 
the party achieved by William Hague hi a 

few months as leader. The changes wffl have 

a real world effect quite out of proportion 
to the scant attention they will receive out- 
side the Conservative Party at a time when 
that party is deemed not to matter. 

TTiey also, broadly, live up to the claims 
Hague is making to be an unexpectedly fast 
moving and determined party reformer. In 
organisation, if not yet in policy, Hague has 
shown that he has learnt a good deal from 
the cautionary tale of Labour’s attempted 
- and very nearly successful - suicide by slow 
poisoning after the 1979 election defeat He 
! j^has moved a party with not the slightest cul- 
ture and history of membership democra- 
cy to a one member one vote system. And 
he has done it without the painful transi- 
tional stage in which power in the Labour 
Party in the early 1980s was seized from the 
MPS only to be handed to the most deter- 
mined activists instead. It’s easy to mock 
some of the conclusions of the so-called 
membership survey which preceded yes- 
terdays paper. It’s hardly surprising, for ex- 
ample, that 98 per cent of Tbiy members 
agreed “that a Single Party should be 
created with one constitution and common 
standards of performance and integrity”. It’s 
rather more so that even 2 per cent were 
prepared to flirt with the implicit alterna- 
tive, that it would be better for Conservatism 
to be several parties with conflicting consti- 
tutions and varying tolerances of incompe- 
tence and corruption. But behind these 
banalities lurks an impressive effort to re- 
vitalise a desperately aged and shrunken 
•party in which Hague has taken on some of 
its most entrenched interests - including a 
deeply self-important backbench parlia- 
mentary leadership - and emerged in most 
cases unscathed. 

A lot of this, of course, was borrowed di- 
rectly from modernised Labour and from 
the Liberal Democrats. Both of these had 
long realised that you don’t recruit to a mod- 
ern political party unless the members 
have a share of the power in return. True, 
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mously if they wish - have to seek a nocon- 

dence ballot, and then the leader has to 

■“* fa,!s *° a simple majority - 
and wfll not be able to stand in the subse- 
quent election. But given that the mcm- 
uersbip tend to favour the incumbent - and 
m^y therefore pick the potential successor 
politically closest to him or her - some of 
those most hostile to an unpopular leader 
™ay, paradoxically, be wariest of replacing 
aim. what’s more, the very fact that the 

iMinbership will now have a voice may make 

uie parliamentary party more cautious. 
But that hardly makes Hague invulnerable 
(disastrous results even in next year’s Euro- 
elections could put him in some danger) or 
wrong to bring the members into a choice 

which neither of the main parties now leaves 

to its MPs. 

In other cases the internal democracy 
may be more Leninist than real. But that is 
hardly so different from Labour. The 
plebiscite on the manifesto will be, like 
Labour’s, a demand by the leadership for 
endorsement by acclaim from a wider 
membership of proposals over which it has 
had only the most limited influence. (Giv- 
en the vociferousness of the pro-EMU mi- 
nority in the party, it may actually be a rather 
livelier affair than Labour’s was before the 
1997 election.) Democratic centralism lives 
too, in a practical and little noticed proposal 
designed to ensure that wholly unsuitable 
candidates are not picked tty local parlies 
in by-elections. Just as the Labour NEC can 
impose shortlists, so Conservative Central 
Office wfll now proride - for the first time 

- a list of selected candidates from which 
local parties have to choose. Although 
constituencies parties will be able to seek 
approval for a favoured local candidate this 
is a limited but significant erosion - entirely 
consistent with New Labour behaviour - of 
constituency autonomy. 

Labour yesterday made a great deal of 
how the changes would not indude one mem- 
ber one vote elections to the the party Board 

- the nearest equivalent to the NEC - or to 
the party conference. And it's a sign of the 
cultural resistance to internal democracy in 
the Ibiy party that the survey exposed only 
limited demand for iL But the Labour attack 
neatly glosses over the fact that both the NEC 
and the party conference are becomin g, by 
Tbny Blair's explicit design, less rather than 
more influential in the formulation of policy. 
There is another reason, too, why Labour may 
seek to mule its QTti ckm of Hague's new pro- 
posals: by avoiding a complex and inherently 
unstable electoral college for the party lead- 
ership elections, Hague has been able to boast 
that the electoral system win genuinely be one 
member one vote. Labour’s, by contrast, still 
indudes a 333 per cent share of the vote in 
leadership elections for the trade unions. One 
effect of Hague's changes will be to make, 
once again, the institutional influence of the 
unions in the Labour Party an issue of pub- 
lic debate. 

It used to be said that Margaret 
Thatcher's reforms - particularly, but not 
only, those which democratised the trade 
unions - helped to save the Labour Party 
from itself. The changes which Hague an- 
nounced yesterday are a necessary but not 
a sufficient condition of a recovery which 
cannot yet be guaranteed. But it may also 
be that - this tune by example - Labour’s 
modernisation will in turn, and in time, help 
to save Conservatism from itself. 


A Cassandra who had much to 
teach an aspiring war reporter 



ANNE 

McELVOY 

WOMEN AT 
THE FRONT 


Like a lot of first-time war re- 
porters, 1 set off for my first bat- 
tlefield in the disintegrating 
Yugoslavia with Martha Gefl- 
hom in my mind and my lug- 
gage. My mother had given me 
a dog-eared copy oL4 Stricken 
Field as a kind of talisman be- 
cause she associated her with 
survival. 

When people have that 
quality, it is hard to believe that 
they are mortal. One of 
Martha’s closest friends said of 
her yesterday, **I just never 
thought she'd die.” litis was her 
ninetieth year. But somehow, 
dying did not become her. 

In The Face of War she 
wrote. “War is a malignant dis- 
ease. an idiocy, a prison, and the 
pain it causes is beyond telling 
or imagining; but war was our 
condition and our history, the 
place wc had to live in.” It still 
is. She left us on the brink of 
yet another war and we can al- 
ready write the script she knew 
so well from Spain, from the 
Second World War and Viet- 
nam - cratered earth, suffering 
civilians, human shields, bombs, 
bombs and more bombs. For all 
the talk of surgical war and pre- 
cision targeting - “official dri- 
vel”, she called it - the results 
on the ground are remarkably 
unchanged. 

It is the eternal, messy, un- 
controllable quality of modern 
warfare that she evoked so 
well - that and the fact that 
whatever the rights and wrongs 
of a particular conflict, we fail 
our fellow men and women if 
we do not look upon the human 
horrors as well as the victories 
and defeats of conflict. 

Her idea of the most im- 
moral war was one in which the 
outside world does not get to 
know the fate of the casualties. 

Her subject was not only 
war it was the people of war, 
the civilians caught up in the 
strategy of generals. “I thought 
it would be fine,” she wrote in 
1939, “if the ones who order the 
bombing and do the bombing 
would walk on the ground 
some time and see what it is 
like 1 *. She had an amaring ca- 
pacity to retain scores of images 
in her mind at once from a 
place she had been in for a short 
length of time and then to 
string them together in a co- 
herent whole. Not since Joseph 


Conrad has anyone combined 
the skills of novelist and re- 
porter so productively. 

In later life, she remarked 
that she belonged to the “Fed- 
eration of Cassandras", for she 
bad come to have little faith in 
the ability of journalists to pre- 
vent mils. Still, she had “no time 
for that objectivity shit”, and ex- 
pected reporters to make moral 
judgements on what they saw. 
The responsibility to report 
remained, nonetheless, and she 
advised newcomers “to limit 
yourself to whal you see and 
hear and not suppress and 
invent". 

To that extent, she was a 
product of the photographic 
age (and she loved photogra- 
phy). For her, the reporter was 
the written equivalent of the 
camera's shutter. The imme- 
diacy is apparent from the first 
page of any report of hers you 
read; her technique of heaping 
images fast, on top of each oth- 
er, looks easy - until you try iL 

Sitting in the restaurant of 
the Esplanade hotel in Croatia 
in 1991 reading A Stricken 
Field, h was eery how the mood 
recalled the novel’s powerful 
opening description of a hotel 
dining room on the eve of war 
in Europe 40 years before: Lbe 
sickly excitement, the compe- 
tition for sources, tbc hum of 
egos: the hyperactive, edgy at- 
mosphere. The most fitting 
collective noun for a group of 
journalists holed up together is 
an insecurity. 

As a role model for women 
journalists, she was unbeat- 
able. When I first tried to free- 
lance from Eastern Europe as 
a student, I found a world of 
journal isric bureaucracy, faith- 
fully replicated not only by the 
Communist authorities but by 
the correspondents themselves. 
Old hands said that there were 
places you couldn’t go and 
people you couldn’t see because 



Martha Gellhom, in 1944, reporting from the Italian front Photograph: Hulton Getty 


From this I learnt that the 
single greatest advantage of be- 
ing a woman in wartime is that 
you are less likely to be taken 
seriously, which means that 


t fy Ho ming Qiannel just before 
D-Day. She was also unafraid 
to admit to ber fear, which takes 
real courage, particularly for 
women who suspect that they 


I learnt from Martha Gellhom that the single, 
greatest advantage of being a woman In wartime 
is you are not taken seriously 


you didn’t have this mysterious 
thing called “accreditation". 1 
didn't really know what that was 
and was damn sure they 
wouldn’t have given it to me 
anyway. 

Then I read Gellborn's de- 
scription of setting sail in a hos- 
pital ship for D-Day after her 
husband Earnest Hemingway 
had swiped her accreditation: 
“A military policeman stopped 
me and asked me my business 
and I said I was just going to in- 
terview the nurses, the women's 
angle, for Colliers , the Ameri- 
can magazine I was writing for. 
Nobody gave a hoot about the 
women’s angle. It served like a 
perfectly forged passport. As 
soon as I got aboard, I found 
a toilet and locked myself in.” 


you can get on with doing what 
you want without arousing 
more than passing curiosity. 
And any young reporter can 
learn from her that the worst 
thingyou can do is get hung up 
on rules which have been ex- 
pressly formulated to waste 
your time and divert you from 
whal is really happening. 

Gellhom was always honest 
about the gaps in her knowl- 
edge - far more so, it seems to 
me, than a lot of women writ- 
ers on war today who feel that 
in order to be taken seriously, 
they must appear to command 
the language of mflitaiy ex- 
pertise. “Battleships, destroyers, 
transports - 1 know nothing of 
ships,” she writes in the middle 
of ber brilliant description of 


wfll be regarded as more fear- 
ful than their male colleagues. 

I did not always agree with 
Gellborn's political assess- 
ments. To the end, she refused 
to acknowledge the extent to 
which the carnage of Spain 
and the slaughter of the Inter- 
national Brigades was engi- 
neered by Stalin for his own 
purposes. I don’t suppose I 
would have agreed with her 
about the justifications for war 
against Iraq either - there was 


an anti-American streak in her 
which was as unbending as it 
was instinctive. Of the unified 
Germany, she remained pro- 
foundly and, it seems to me, un- 
fairly suspicious, trapped in 
the perceptions of 1945. 

But it didn’t matter. You 
could read and leant from her 
humanitarian ism, be fired by 
the power of ber writing and her 
hannring sense of place even if 
you didn’t share her sturdily so- 
cialist view of the world 

Her last piece of “war re- 
porting” was from Wiles Iasi 
year, where she returned to one 
of the scenes of the miners' 
strike and vividly described the 
aftermath of battle between 
Margaret Thatcher - “ruth- 
less and dever, like a general” 
- and Arthur Scar gill •- “a 
fool”. Once again, it was the 
poor bloody infantry who paid 
the price. We wfll always need 
voices to remind us of them. 
Hers was the brightest and the 
one we will miss most. 


3~he best way to save the arts is to remove the single payer 
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There is a further point 
about the American example 
that its British supporters need 

to take on board - it is not con- 
fined to donations for the arts. 
Any giving to any charity qual- 
ifies for tax relief. This must be 

correct. I do not see how the arts 
in the United Kingdom could be 
given tax advantages that were 
unavailable to other types of 
charitable activity. This point 
was raised by the financial di- 
rector of Oxfam, David Nnss- 
baum, in a letter to the editor 
published on Saturday. He was 
ri gh t tn argue that the campaign 
requires consideration across 
the voluntary sector. And his 

further point, that such a widen- 
ing could undermine the 
covenanting system under 
which Oxfam now receives nu- 
merous small-scale donations, 
would have to be met- 

On the other ade of the 
Atlantic, then, arts institutions 
survive if, by networking, they 
can attract a sufficient number 
of individual backers. In effect 

there is a free market in dona- 
tions supported by tax relief. If 
individual A turns you dewn. 
you go to B, and if not B, then 

^andsoon.ffiffiis«^ 

if they are to obtain foe fan* 
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fellow columnist on these pages, 
TLevor Phillips, as chairman of 
the London Arts Board, has had 
to take the agonising decision 
to withdraw the grant upon 
which the Greenwich Theatre 
depends. It will probably close 
down as a result 

It is because I greatly prefer 
the liberal, unbureaucratic 
system in the US that I whole- 
heartedly support the campaign. 
I also know that there is no 
chance that this country will fol- 
low the Continental pattern, 
where national or regional gov- 
ernments handsomely support 
cultural institutions. Tb see wbat 


probably now outclass the 
equivalent rooms in the British 
Museum, which had the repu- 
tation of being the best in the 
world outside Cairo. 

I had hoped that the Lottery 
would be an effective British way 
to achieve similar results. Indeed 
the arts have greatly benefited, 
so far as new buildings are con- 
cerned, but they nevertheless 
find themselves in a tradition- 
al quandary. It is much easier 
to find the funds for premises 
than it is for running costs. 
The same problem faced our 
Victorian ancestors when they 
wanted to erect new churches 


state support at its present lev- 
els, even if the Government al- 
lows a switch to the American 
system of tax deductions for pri- 
vate donations. They want it ail; 
no “eilheT/or". 

I think that this is unrealis- 
tic. The best way of persuading 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make a change is to offer a 
bargain. I would say to Gordon 
Brown that if the state would 
funnel its belp to the arts by 
means of an easy-to-use system 
of tax deductions for individual 
donors, scrapping the many re- 
strictions that the Inland Rev- 
enue currently imposes, then the 


On the other side of the Atlantic, arts institutions survive 
if, by networking, they can attract a sufficient number of 
backers. In effect, there is a free market In donations 
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this means, readers need only 
visit the hugely ambitious re- 
fur hkhm eni and expansion of 
the Louvre Museum in Paris 
which has just been completed 
or travel to any regional capital 
in Germany and go to the local 
opera house. These countries 
hold the arts to be a public good 
which the state or local gov- 

ermnrat naturally finances. The 
neglect of the British Museum 
would be inconceivable else- 
where in Europe. As a result the 
Louvre’s new Egyptian galleries 


in the fast expanding cities. 
Businessmen who had done 
well out of the Industrial Rev- 
olution could be persuaded to 
cover the costs of brides and 
mortar— and stained glass win- 
dows. But it was much harder 
to get them to underwrite the 
salaries of the vicar and curate 
and other running costs. 

Being in a similar situation, 
the attitude of the cultural in- 
stitutions is that, as well as re- 
ceiving lottery funds, they 
should also continue to obtain 


increased private giving there- 
by stimulated should in time al- 
low the whole apparatus of the 
Arts Council, with its grant giv- 
ing powers and expensive over- 
heads, to be wound up. This, 
after aU, is the American pattern 
- generous tax relict little state 
aid. 

Tb begin with, under this 
scheme, the effect on the British 
Exchequer and on our cultural 
institutions alike would be neu- 
tral From the Government’s 
point of view, it would see a rise 


in the tax relief granted to 
donors to tbe arts offset by a fall 
in public expenditure. Tbe cul- 
tural institutions would experi- 
ence tbe reverse of this- more 
funds from individual donors, 
less from the state. But even in 
this preliminary situation, I 
think the arts would be better 
placed. Their sources of fi- 
nance would have been 
diversified. And they could feel 
themselves more masters of 
their own destiny, less 
dependent upon government 
policy. 

Then the cultural institu- 
tions would find out whether 
adopting the American method 
of tax deductions for private 
donors would allow them to do 
better than break-even as com- 
pared with the present arrange- 
ments. At least there would be 
no ceiling. The harder any in- 
stitution worked at raising funds 
from individuals, tbe greater the 
reward. Some institutions would 
flourish in the new circum- 
stances and some would not 
But tbe failures could hardly 
complain, as Greenwich 
Theatre does today, that the sys- 
tem itself was unfair. 

Let the debate continue. 
The main difficulty for me at the- 
moment is the Oxfam point 
What sort of bargain could the 
Chancellor be offered whieb 
would, over time, provide a net 
benefit for cultural institutions 
without banning the rest of the ' 
voluntary sector? 
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Martha 

Gellhorn 


MARTHA GELLHORN was 
one of the finest war corre- 
spondents of the 20th century. 
She learnt the craft of war re- 
porting in the Spanish Civil 
Whr, and it was then that she 
grew up politically: '‘We knew, 
we just feiew, that Spain was the 
place to stop Fascism, 1 * she 
said. “This was il It was one of 
those moments in history when 
there was no doubt." 

She was in Spain with Ernest 
Hemingway, whose third wife 
she became in 1940; he dedi- 
cated For Whom the BeU Tolls 
to her in 1941. She rarely talked 
about her time with, and mar- 
riage to, Hemingway (they were 
divorced in 1946). quite right- 
ly wanting to be her own per- 
son and not part of the 
Hemingway bandwagon. The 
house she built for them in 
Cuba became the Hemingway 
Museum. 

Although Gellhorn did not 
actively seek out war, her pas- 
sion for causes and sense of out- 
rage meant that she wrote about 
most of the wars which hap- 
pened in her life. In wartime, 
she said, you “operate on a ba- 
sis of functional schizophrenia 
-you can't stand it for anybody 
else but yourself ... 1 liked hav- 
ing no possessions, no problems, 
and you never knew if you 
were going to be alive the next 
day and that was immensely 
interesting. " 

She saw the function of a re- 
porter as one of seeing and 
hearing as much as possible. 
This accurate record could then 
be passed on so as to be seen, 
heard and felt by others. “Jour- 
nalism is education for me. 
The readers, if any, may get 
some education too but the big 
profit is mine. Writing is pay- 
ment for the chance to look and 
learn." She was a natural and 
highly intelligent writer who 
combined being able to write 
with haring something impor- 
tant to say. In later life when she 
was being bullied to write her 
autobiography, something she 
always refused to do, she said 
that she might possibly write one 
just about her sex life, because 
that was all that anyone would 
be really interested in. 

Martha Gellhorn was bom 
in St Louis, Missouri, in 1908; 


her father was a doctor and her 
mother, whom she described as 
a ‘^vonder 7 ’, was a believer in ex- 
cellence and a campai gn er for 
female suffrage who mana ged 
to lure.people into doing good. 
Gellhorn was iever to like the 
stridency of feminism, but felt 
strongly about the disadvan- 
taging of women, something 
she, with three brothers, never 
suffered from. 

She left Bryn Mawr College, 
in Pennsylvania, out of bore- 
dom, and, after jobs cm the New 
Republic and the Hearst Times 
Union, spent a period in Paris. 
In 1934 she returned to the 
United Stales and worked for 
Harry Hopkins, head of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. She travelled 
round America seeing how peo- 
ple existed in the Depression 
and reporting how the relief was 
working. For a while she lived 
in the White House at the re- 
quest of President and Mrs 
F.D. Roosevelt, both of whom 
she greatly admired, referring 
to Mrs Roosevelt as “a moral 
true north" and the person she 
most valued after her mother. 
77ie Trouble I've Seen , a collec- 
tion of tales which drew on her 
experiences during the De- 
pression, was published in 1936 
with a preface by H.G. Wells, 
who referred to her as a writer 
with “an instinctive directness 
and vigour'*. 

During the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-39 she worked 
for Collier's Weekly, and it was 
for the same paper in 1940-41 
that she went to China. She 
wanted to see the Orient and 
from there covered the Sino- 
Japanese War. She saw the 
Second World War as the “nec- 
essary war", but foe the only 
time in her life encountered 
problems as a woman reporter. 
She went to Dachau with the lib- 
eration troops and described it 
as the “circle of hell", and the 
worst abomination of man, say- 
ing afterwards, “HI never for- 
give the Germans. Never, 
never." 

Much of the best war re- 
porting she ever did was as a 
freelance from Vietnam in 
1966-67. She covered the war 
out of a sense of rage, feeling, 
as an American, personally re- 



Gellhora: "You never knew if you were going to be alive next day: That was interesting* Photograph: Topham Hcturepoart 


sponsible for wbat happened. 
Her articles were so good, but 
so critical, that no newspaper in 
the US dared to publish them. 
Eventually the Guardian pub- 
lished five of her reports, ef- 
fectively ending her career as a 
war correspondent in Vietnam; 
she never got another visa. She 
was so passionately angry about 
the American involvement in 
Vietnam, “this unforgivable 
evil", that it drove her into a 
writer's block made of “solid 
concrete". It was the worst time 
of her life and she barely wrote 
anything between 1969 and 
1975. 

Fiction, which she believed 
had to be sound on place, always 
played a large part in her life. 
She found it much harder to 
write, but used it as a therapy 
to forget about war and to 
amuse herself. Her novels in- 
dude A Stricken Field (1939), 
The Heart of .-bunker (1940), 
Liana (1943), The Wine of As- 


tonishment (1948), The Lowest 
Trees Have Tbps (1967) and - 
three novellas - The Weather In 
Africa (197S). 

She always enjoyed travelling 
■ and Travels With Myself andAn- 
oAer (1978) is her “account of 
tny beast horror journeys”. The 
View from the Ground (1988), a 
selection of articles written (hir- 
ing six decades of peacetime re- 
porting, which includes a piece 
on the trial of the war criminal 
Adolf Eichmann in 1960, is an 
eloquent testimony to her con- 
victions and pathological pas- 
sion for the truth. The Face of 
War ( 1 959) is a collection of her 
war reporting from Spain, Fin- 
land. China and the Second 
World War. 

In 1948 she adopted a son 
and in 1953 married Tom 
Matthews, the former editor of 
Tone magazine, whose secretary 
she had been on the New Re- 
public in 1929. But the marriage 
did not last and she did not mar- 


ry again, saying she was much 
happier being single. 

Gellhorn had a great gift for 
friendship, with both men and 
women, although she did like to 
be the centre of attention and, 
whilst being a good talker and 
listener, she did not suffer foals, 
hating stupidity of both think- 
ing and feeling. Being her 
friend one woman described 
to me as “one of the great 
privileges of life". She was fun- 
ny, generous, well-read, a pro- 
lific letter-writer and very 
beautiful, being both tall and el- 
egant, and she went on mind- 
ing about her appearance into 
old age. 

She bought a flat in London 
in the 1960s which she used as 
a base for the rest of her life; 
she was not concerned about 
luxury and lived in rather Spar- 
tan surroundings, only spending 
money on travel, as an abiding 
passion, but even as an old 
woman she could travel rough 


if necessary, investigating the 
US involvement in Panama in 
1990. aged 81. She bad no in- 
terest in domesticity, although 
she was impressed by other 
people's cooking; if you went to 
lunch with her you would often 
have to take your own sand- 
wiches. She loved and needed 
the heat and was an inveterate 
siorkeller. 

Francois Mauriac’s saying 
“Travail, opium unique ” served 
her all her life and she main- 
tained her curiosity and con- 
victions, despite felling eyesight, 
until her death. 

Sarah Anderson 


Martha SKs GeJIhom, writer bom 
St Louis, Missouri 8 November 1908; 
married Bertrand dejuvend (mar- 
riage dissolved), 1940 Ernest Hem- 
ingway (died 1961; marriage 
dissolved 1946), (one adopted son 
1948), 1954 TS. Matthews (died 
1991 ’.marriage dissolved 1963); died 
London 15 February 199 8. 



Roger Lazar 


Lazar: essential listening 


“FROM Our Own Correspon- 
dent" was an expression coined 
in the 19th century by the news- 
papers. When the BBC estab- 
lished Us own group of foreign 
and domestic reporters, at the 
end of the Second World War, 
it was adopted as a programme 
tide. It was first used, from Oc- 
tober 1946 to June 1949, in the 
new Third Programme. It was 
then a series of 15-minute talks 
which gave us, in that first 
corps of BBC foreign corre- 
spondents, an opportunity to 
consider in depth the prob- 
lems of the country to which we 
were assigned. 

Six years later the Home Ser- 
vice, as Radio 4 was then called. 


revived the title for a new Sun- 
day morning series of five- 
minute contributions which 
began on 25 September 1955 
and continues to this day on the 
World Service. From Our Own 
Correspondent owes its reputa- 
tion to Roger Lazar. He was not 
its first editor, but through his 
skill at briefing correspondents 
overseas and his fund of 
ideas for foreign coverage be 
established the programme as 
essential listening for all inter- 
ested in international develop- 
ments. With breaks for his own 
assignments abroad he edited 
From Our Chm Correspondent 
for 13 years. 

Lazar celebrated the 25th 


anniversary of From Our Own 
Correspondent by editing a se- 
lection of its more noteworthy 
contributions, which was pub- 
lished by the BBC in 1980. It in- 
cluded a long central essay by 
Thomas Barman, the former 
diplomatic correspondent, who 
was given the whole pro- 
gramme, on his retirement, to 
reflect on the changes over 40 
post-wax years. 

Lazar's family bad suffered 
under the revolutions at the 
end of the First World War. His 
father was Romanian, his 
mother was from Minsk, and 
the family was naturalised 
British in 1925. Roger was born 
hi Paris, sect to St Foul's School 


in London, and then to Uni- 
versity College, where he ob- 
tained a journalistic diploma. At 
the outbreak of the Second 
World War he joined the 
London Auxiliary Fire Brigade. 
He was invalided out with a 
back injury in 1941. He then 
joined the BBC Monitoring 
Service in Evesham as a sub- 
editor. 

Lazar was transferred to 
Bush House and rapidly rase in 
the European Servians news hi- 
erarchy. La 1 948 he moved over 
to the foreign side of domestic 
radio news, becoming a Foreign 
Duty Editor. He was seconded 
to Nigeria in 1959 to give the 
newly independent Nigerian 


Broadcasting Corporation help 
in setting up a news service. On 
his return a year later he became 
the editor of From Our Own 
Correspondent. 

He retired in March 1974 
but was engaged for a further 
two years in a Reuters/Press 
Association post 

Leonard MiaJI 


Roger Lazar, radio joumaBst bom 
Paris 4 March 1914; Editor, From 
Our Own Correspondent; BBC 
1961 -74; married Louise DuffeR 
(marriage dissolved), 1939 Dorothy 
(bunt (marriage dissolved), 1961 
Marie Cremona ( one son, one 
daughter); (Red London D February 
1998. 


Bob Scribner 
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bob SCRIBNER was the lead- 
ing scholar of Ms generation in 
the Ensflisb-spealdng world to 
the field of German Reforma- 
tion history. His research trans- 
formed our understanding of 
how the reformers’ message 

■was able to win over layfolk who 

were deeply wedded to the 
practices and rituals of the 
Catholic faith, however much 

they criticised the Church as an 

institution and the behaviour of 
individual priests. 

Scribner argued consistent- 
ly that the Reformation was not 
an event, but a process, beset ty 
contradictions and reversals, 
in which the responses of lay- 
folk played as creative a role as 
the reformers’ theology itself. 

These insights were first de- 
veloped in his major study For 
the Sake of Simple Folk: popu- 
lar propaganda for the German 
Reformation (1981 ), in which he 
discussed the importance of vi- 
sual and oral communication 
alongside print (for too long re- 
garded as bolding the key to the 
Reformation’s dissemination 
and impact). But he also insisted 
on the complexity of such me- 
dia: visual propaganda works at 
several levels; it needs to be read 
as a system of signs; its semiotics 
require careful decoding. 

Now of there finding? would 
have been possible if Scribner 
had not been, so well grounded 
in cultural theory and anthro- 
pology. He subsequently elab- 
orated the ideas in a vast 
outpouring of research: at his 
death he had published nigh on 
90 articles, as well as editing 
numerous collections of essays. 

This extraordinary achieve- 
ment can only be properly as- 
sessed against a background 
which bad more than its share 
of adversity. Scribner was born 
into a working-class Catholic 
family in Sydney; his grand- 
parents had been German im- 
migrants on his father's ride, 
Irish on his mother's, and it was 
his grandmother who took on 
responsibility for his upbringing. 

After winning a place at 
Sydney University, where he 
majored in history, he was ap- 
pointed as teaching fellow on 
the recommendation of Bruce 
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Scribner: single-minded 

Mansfield, who encouraged 
bum to embark on historical re- 
search. In 1967 he gained a first 
dass master's degree, with a the- 
sis on the social thought of Eras- 
mus. At that time Australia 
was being rapidly drawn into the 
conflict in Vietnam, and Bob 
Scribner belonged to the circle 
of radical Catholic teachers 
and students who voiced the 
first opposition to the war and 
to the military draft 

Although he enjoyed his 
time at Sydney University (ac- 
quiring a reputation as an ac- 


easy option ty droosrog 

in tL Thuringian aty of Eifint, 

at that timein the German De- 
mocratic Republic. The bu- 
reaucratic obstacles to archival^ ^ 
research in the way of anyone* , 

not a party member were for- 
midable, as was the cost of ao- 


at Portsraowu r uiy ********- --- 
by the mid-1970s a string of 
path-breaking articles, com- 
bining meticulous research with 
broad theoretical imetpretahon, 

began to appear. In 1979 Scrib- 
ner moved to a lectureship at 
King's College London, where 
he spent a not very congenial 
two years among colleagues 
deeply suspicious of his socio- 
logical approach to religion. ■ 
With his appointment tog ’ 
lectureship in Cambridge in 
1981 and a fellowship at Clare 
College Scribner at last began to 
gain the recognition he de- 
served, That cuhninatedm his 
promotion to Reader in 1993, 
having already been awarded a 
prestigious two-year research 
readership by the British Acad- 
emy. But it was with his move to 
a chair in the Divinity School at 

Harvard in 1996 that at last the 
prospect beckoned of being 
heed from administrative chores 
and undergraduate teaching to 
concentrate on research and 
supervising more graduate stu- 
dents than had been possible ai 
Cam bridge. Within months of 
arriving in Massachusetts, how- 
ever, cancer of the oesophagus 
was diagnosed. I / 

Those who saw Bob Scribn- 
er in his last days will not forget 
the exemplary courage and 
clear-sightedness with which he 
faced the end. His iron will and 
intellectual clarity (underpinned 
by a quiet frith) never deserted 
him. The ringle-mindednes with 
which be pursued his scholarly 
vocation - he was one of the 
hardest-woddngmen his friends 
had ever known - at times 
placed strains upon his family, 
but it was matched by a won- 
derful openness and informality. 

He never set himself up as 
an authority, or expected to be 
treated with professorial rev- 
erence. Rather, he was a con- 
stant enquirer, eager to share his 
curiosity and enthusiasm. That 
is why. he was such a g txj[- ^ 
teacher. He wrote, not to oeF 
ate tablets of stone, but to en- 
gage in dialogue, to be part of 
a process; just as he viewed the . 
Reformation itself 

Tom Scott 

Robert Wffltam Scribner, historian: 
bom Sydney 6 September 1941; Lec- 
turer, Portsmouth Polytechnic 1972- 
7ft Lecturer, King’s College London 
1979-81; Lecturer, Cambridge Uni- 
versity 1981 -93, Reader in the So- 
cial Hiacwy of Eoriy Modem Europe 
J 9 93-96; Professor of Divinity, Har- 
vard University 1996-98; married 
1972 Robyn Dasey (marriage dts» 
solved), 1989 Lois Rutherford (otte 
son, one daughter); dferf Ar&ngton, 
Massachusetts 29 January 1998. 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


DEATHS 

BAMBERGER: Mavis (nee King). On 
U February 1998, peacefully at Lcis- 
ton Old Abbey, Suffolk. Muci -laved 
wife of Manfred. Treasured by all hex 
family and Ericada. Private cremation. 
GUTTSMAN: Willi. Former Librari- 
an of LfEA, after a tong nines. Va- 
lerie, Janet, your family and friends 
will miss you. 

PAPPE: On 14 February 1998 peace- 
fully in a Hove Netting Home, Hel- 
mut Ouo, DJur, aged 91 years. 
Formerly of tbe Umvetaty of bosses. 
Husband of (be late Vfera Pbppe. Ore* 
mariem cm Wednesday 18 February, 
Downs Crematorium, Bear Road, 
Brighton at 2. 15pm. No Dowrrs by re- 
quest- All enquiries to Altree A 
Kent, 108 Church Road, Hove. Tfele- 
phone 01273 821985. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES ft DEATHS (Urdu. Ad- 
options. Marriages, Deaths, Memorial 
services. YMtfmt amdwwtes. In 
Memortan) should be sent 'm writing 
to the Gtoacce BStnr, Tbe tofepandent, 

t Canada Square, Canary 

den EM SOU telephoned to 0171-293 
2012 or fued to 0171-293 2010. and 
charged at £6J0 a fine f WAT extra). 
OTWill Gazette announcement* Biurt 
be sidurieted in writing and aredarged 
at£J0 alme, VAT extra. Mease include 
a daytime telephone number. 




Wart 


Birthdays 

Sir Derek Andrews, former senior 
dvil servant, 65; Mr Yasser Arafat, 
chairman, Palestine National Au- 
thority, 69: Mr Alan Batua, actor, 64; 
Mr Jim Brown, actor, 63; Dr Julia 
Browne Kuschbach, former Editor, 
Journal of the Royal Society of Medh 
cine, 103; Mr Bryan Cassidy, MEP. 64; 
Mr Tom Clausen, former chairman 
and chief executive. Bank America 
Cbrp, 75; DrGonfcn Cook, physician, 
66; Miss Angela Eagle MP, Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, Environ- 
ment, 37; Miss Maria Eagle ME 37; 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Lord- Lieutenant of Fife, 74; Lord 
Foot, solidtorand conservationist, S9; 
Miss Prunella Gee, actress, 48; Mr 
Bemie Grant MP, 54; Mr Barry 
Humphries, entertainer, 64; Sir Gor- 
don Jones, former chairman, York- 
shire Water, 71; Mr Richard Kennedy, 
Head Master, Hjghgale School, 49; 
Mr Andrew Leigh. General Manag- 
er, the Okl Vic, 57: Miss Julia McKen- 
zie, actress and singer; 57; General Sir 

Allied Commander, Europe, 85; Pro- 
fessor Dr Claire former Prin- 
cipal, St Anne's College. Oxford, 67; 
Mr Gene Pimey, country and western 
srngpr and composer, 57; Baroness 
Rcndeli of Babergh (Ruth Rendell), 
crime nove list, 68; Miss Fhtrida Rout- 
ledge, actress, 69; Lord Stynn of 
Hadley, a Lord of Appeal in Onti- 
naiy,68; Mr Graham Stringer MP.48; 
Commandant Mary Thibet, fanner 


royal engagements 
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Director, WRNS, 76: Sir Anthony 
Wilson, former head of tbe Gov- 
ernment Accountancy Service, 70. 

Anniversaries 
Births: Arcangelo Corelli, compos- 
er, 1653; Ronald Arbuihnort Knox, 
theologian and essayist, 1688. 
Deaths Giordano Bruno, philoso- 
pher, burnt at the stake 1600; 
Moli&rc (Jean- Baptiste Poquelin), 
playwright, 1673; Sir Donald Wolfit, 
actor, 1966; Graham Vivian Suther- 
land, painter, 1980; Evelyn Lays 
(Elsie Evelyn Lay), actress and 
singer, 1996- On this day: the drai- 
sme , a forerunner of the bicycle, was 

iaircS? 1 fe 

Maschcra was Bret produced, Rome 
1&59; Puccini's 'Madame Butterfly 
was first produced, Milan 1904; the 
inner tomb of Tutankhamen was 
opened al Luxor by tbe team led by 
Lord Carnarvon, 1923; a majority in 
tbe House of Commons decided 
that Britain should jom the Common 
Market. 1972. Today is tbe Feast Day 
of St Evennod, Si Finan of Lindis- 
fame, St Fin tan of Ctooeenagh, St 
Loman, The Seven Servile Founders 
and Saints Theodulus and Julian. 


Lectures 

Tate Gallery (Roland Penrose Lec- 
ture): Professor Richard WoUhemu 
“Painting, the Eye and Language”. 
630pm- 
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LAW REPORT: 17 February 1998 


Conditional fee agreement poses no special risk 


Hodgson and others v Imperial 
Tobacco Ltd and Others; Court 
of Appeal, ChrU Division (Lord 
WI 00 K Master of the Rolls, 

Lord Justice Aldous. and Lord 
Justice Omfrridt) 12 February 
1998 

A lawyer acting under a con- 
ditional fee agreement was at 
no greater risk of being per- 
sonally liable for the costs of an 
action than one acting under 
any other fee arrangemenL 
Proceedings in chamber were 
not, generally, secret, and save 
in the exceptional coses where 
they were secret, disclosure 
of judgments or orders and 
comments on proceedings in 
chambers was not improper. 
The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed the appeal of the plain- 
tiffs in litigation against 
cigarette manufacturing com- 
panies against the refusal of an 
order debarring the defen- 
dants from seeking an order 
that the plaintiffs’ legal repre- 
sentatives be responsible for 
the costs of the action, but al- 
lowed the plaintiff's appeal 


against an order preventing the 
parties and their advisers from 
commenting to the media 
about the litigation without 
leave of the court. 

Approximately 43 plaintiffs 
claimed damages from tbe de- 
fendants. alleging that the can- 
cer from which they suffered 
was caused by smoking ciga- 
rettes. They had been refused 
legal aid, and had entered into 
conditional fee agreements 
(CFAs) with their legal advis- 
ers. At a directions hearing in 
chambers oa 10 October 1997 
the plaintiffs' legal advisers, 
concerned at the risk that they 
might be personally liable for 
costs in a case where the plain- 
tifis were not insured, indicat- 
ed that unless they had 
certainty as to any such liabil- 
ity it would not be possible for 
them to continue to represent 
the plaintiffs. They accord ing- 
ly sought the “debarring" or- 
der, winch was refused. The 
judge did, however, make the 
“gagging” order. 

Daniei Brennan QC, Brian Longaaff 
QC, Robin Qppathdm and Richard 


Hermer (instructed by Leigh, Day <£ 
Co) for the plaintiffs; Jonathan Phty- 
fordQC, Andrew PryrmeQC, Charles 
Gibson and Toby RileySmiih (in- 
structed byAsfuast Maris Crisp) for. 
the fust acfmdancfustm Fenwick QC, 
Janet Turner QC and Tom Wriaman 
(instructed by Simmons A Simmons) 
for the second and third defendants. 

Lord Woolf MR said that 
there was no reason why the 
circumstances in which a 
lawyer acting under a CFA 
could be made personally liable 
for the costs of a party other 
than his client should differ 
from those in which a lawyer 
who was not acting under a 
CFA would be so liable. 

The plaintiffs' lawyers were 
in no different position than if 
they had been acting for a legal- 
ly aided client with a nil con- 
tribution. In that case the 
plaintiff s lawyers would be an 
equally prominent target for an 
application that they pay the 
costs personally. There did not 
appear to be any precedent for 
for lawyers acting for a legally 
aided client seeking a debarring 


order. There was no doubt 
that the judge had been right 
to refuse to make the order. 

The present litigation was of 
great interest to the media. In 
accord with the usual practice 
in the Queen's Bench Division, 
interlocutory directions for the 
conduct of the litigation had 
been made in chambers. The 
defendants relied on that fact 
in support of the “gagging” 
order. 

The public had no right to 
attend hearings in chambers 
because of the nature of the 
work transacted in chambers 
and because of the physical 
restrictions on the room avail- 
able, but, if requested, per- 
mission to attend should be 
granted where practical What 
happened during proceedings 
in chambers was private, not 
confidential or secret, and 
information about such pro- 
ceedings could, and the judg- 
ment or order pronounced 
should, be made available 
when requested. If members 
of the public who sought to at- 
tend could not be accommo- 


dated, the judge should con- 
sider adjourning the proceed- 
ings in whole or in part into 
open court, or allowing one or 
more representatives of the 
press to attend the hearing in: 
chambers. • - . 

To disclose what occurred in 
chambers did not constitute 
breach of confidence or am- 
ount to contempt as long as any 
comment which was made did 
not substantially prejudice the. 
administration of justice. The , 
above did not apply to the ex- 
ceptional situations identified 
in S 12(1) of the AdroinkJrftrirm 
of Justice Act 1960 or where 
the court, withtbe power to da’ 
so, ordered otherwise- In the’ 
present case the risk of the ad-' 
ministration of justice being 
interfered with by comm uni-, 
cations with the press was’far ■ 
less than the risks which would 
follow from interference with 
the entitlement of the media to 
obtain information about the 
P roc f e dfogs.Thejud^ had ac- 
cordingly been wrong to. make 
the “gagging" order. : . . 

Kd* O’Hanlon, Barrister 
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Somerfield in talks 

with Kwik save on 
• *2bn merger deal 

By Nieel Con® 


A marriage of convenience 

Kwik Save 


By Nigel Cope 

0 , Qty Correspondent 


Somerfield and Kwik Save say- 
>ng 1 1 would only delay the prob- 

Tte consolidation of the su ^ lTO &ou & "There 

pennarkei sector took a dra ST* S0D1 ‘-‘ &hQ rt-tenn bene- 
mauc step yesterday when SH- *■« lo ngcr term erowth 
Somerfield and Kwik Save an difficult to iden^ 

nounced they were in talks thal , ^ , Fnmk Davidson, food 

could lead to a £1.2bn meraer 1 at Amro. 
The deal would bring togeler ^ Smiddy ai Credit Ly- 
of .the weakest play^L ? am « 


group PDFM. Both have been 
concerned about the perfor- 
mance of their investment as 
Kwik Save shares have slumped 
from 843p to 307-5p since 1993. 
Talks between the two compa- 
nies started laic last year. 

The deal is certain to lead 


Sales: 

Pre-tax proms: 

Markst Value: 

Number of stores: 

Staff numbers: 

Head office: 

Chief executive: 

Share price, pence 
750“ 



550 \ 


£3.01 bn 

£74m 

£478m 

880 

25.0GQ 

Prestatyn 

Graeme Bowler 


Somerfield 

Sales: £3.4hn 

Pre-tax profits: £11 5m 

& 

Staff numbers: . 23J1S{fu*tIrne«iuivBlents) .... 

Head Office: Bristol 

Chief Executive: David Simons 

Share price, pence 

260 IT 


The deal would bring together nnnaie i - ^ . al Crt?di! Ly- to store closures and job loss- 
two of the weakest players in nvpnvh ^f ,d: ^ am no1 There is thought to be a 
Britain’s cut-throat food retail ^ Uie ,0 & ic of il - store overlap of around 200 oul- 

sector which is increasing Uld 2 3Me ^ nei]ha leUs w^ch may be closed. One 

dominated by the likes of Tesco A™rh Ca " fi " der a bidder." head office is also likely to dose 
Sainsbury and Safeway. ' ^ 1 he deal would with further cuts in distribution 

Both Somerfield and Kwik fifth iLt-j ,a ? tandvcryweak ^administration. Analysts es- 
Save have been stniflclinfi m ““ b, S Payers. “! timated that the cost-cuts could 

maintain sales and mSSare „",° W there . are a lot of global yield savings of £50m-£100m. 
in the face of increased com nr- S ° ,n& ? n al the mo- II is not yet clear whether 

jffcition from both the “Bic Fanr" th e 111, .? n - e ana I l J* 1 said - “ 8ut b° lh trading formats would be 

^supermarkets and the low mice a re . y 15 n( ^ hin g more than retained though it is thought that 

continental discounters such * U K. punpIe ** comparison." Somerfield will be the dominant 
Aldi and Netto. Kwik Save in ^ annour ) ce reent follows partner with some Kwik Save 
particular has been plagued trv specu,alion lha[ Asda stores being rebranded, ltispos- 

falline sales, a weak Safeway _are sitlJ consider- sible that Kwik Save name 
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particular has been plagued by 
falling sales, a weak brand and 
a poor store portfolio. 

A combined Somerfield and 
Safeway would be Britain’s fifth 
largest supermarket group with 
1,400 stores and combined sales 
of £6bn. Tire new group would 
account for 7 percent of the UK 
grocery market, behind Tesco, 
Samsbuiy, Asda and Safeway. It 
is therefore considered unlike- 
ly that the deal would run into 
regulatory problems. Somer- 
field is thought to envisage sub- 
stantial benefits in increased 
buying power and reduced costs. 

The City was unimpressed 
(phith the prospect of a merged 


ing a deal after news of pro- 
posed merger talks between the 
two leaked last September. 
That deal foundered on regu- 
latory concerns. 

A merged Somerfield and 
Kwik Save is unlikely to trouble 
the big p/ayeis unless rt starts un- 
dercutting significantly on price. 
But it will increase the pressure 
on other “second fieri’ super- 
market groups such as Iceland, 
Morrisons and the Co-op. 

It is thought that the cata- 
lyst behind the talks were the 
major shareholders in Kwik 
Save, which include Dairy Bum 
and the fund management 


sible that Kwik Save name 
would be retained as a discount 
offer together with Somerficld's 
Food Giant stores which com- 
pete at the lower price end of 
the market. 

Though announced as a “nil 
premium” deal it is clear that 
Somerfield would be the dom- 
inant partner. David Simons. 
Somerfield's chief executive, is 
likely to head the enlarged 
group as Kwik Save's chief 
executive Graeme Bowler has 
already announced his intention 
to step down in August. 

If the merger is structured 
as a “newco" - which would 
take over both groups - it 


AkJVNettctfJdl 

-1.4% 


would trigger significant share 
options pay-outs to Somerfield 
directors. At the current share 
price, Mr Simons is bolding pa- 
per profits of £970.000 on his 
869,000 options. He also holds 
l.lra options under a long- 
term incentive -plan. 





Kwik Save has been a dis- 
astrous performer in recent 
years. In November it an- 
nounced an 18 per cent fall in 
profits to £74m and a six per 
cent fall in like for like sales, It 
has spent milliems of consul- 
tancy fees to Arthur Andersen 


and has been looking to roll-out 
Us “New Generation" stores 
with better store lay-outs and 
fighting as well as more own- 
brand ranges. It h as a Iso been 
closing some of its worst- 
performing stores. 

Somerfield shares have 


done well since the former 
Gateway business struggled on 
to the slock market in August 
1996. But it, too, has found 
difficulties in increasing sales 
an d has been closing around 30 
stores a year. 

Outlook, page 21 


Thorn warns on 
profits as chief 
makes shock exit 


m ■ i 


S&N buys 311 pubs for £206m 
as Nomura starts mass sell-off 


By Andrew Yates 


By Andrew Yates 

Thorn, 1 the troubled Radio 
Rentals group, announced the 
shock departure of its chief ex- 
ecutive yesterday and warned 
that current-year profits would 
be at the lower end of market 
expectations. Investors took 
fright, sending the shares down 
6 per cent to I46/5p. 

Steve Marshall, who has 
been Thorn's finance director 
since 1995 is replacing Mike 
Metcalf as chief executive. Mr 
Metcalf will receive a pay-off of 
around £350.000, equivalent to 
one year s salary. 

Mr Metcalf was expected to 
remain to oversee a vital strate- 
gic review at Thom designed to 
reverse a dramatic slump in its 
share price since it demerged 
from EML the music group. But 
he surprised the market by 
deciding to leave before this 
^review had been completed. 

T “A lot of work has been 
done and we will make a deci- 
sion on the future of the com- 
pany wirhin the next few 


months. Mike had to decide 
whether to see through the im- 
plementation of the plans or 
hand over to somebody else,'’ 
Mr Marshall said. 

He insisted that Mr Metcalf 
left the group by his own accord 
and was not under any pressure 
from institutions despite the 
slump in the group’s vahie. 

Analysts believe Thorn is 
now likely to break itself, with 
some of the proceeds from its 
disposal programme likely to be 
handed back to shareholders. 
Mr Marshall confirmed that 
one option under consideration 
was the sale of Rent-A-Center, 
which is a market leader in the 
US with more than 1,400 stores. 

Thorn admitted yesterday 
that it was facing further litiga- 
tion worries in America over the 
terms of rental contracts. The 
group faces new law suits in 
New York, Alabama and Mass- 
achusetts having already been 
ordered to pay $127m (£75m) 
in damages in two US states. 
The group will have to wait at 
least six months to hear the re- 


Mike Metcalf: Will receive a pay-off of £350,000 


suit of an appeal against one of 
those decisions. 

Industry sources suggested 
Thorn was also considering ap- 
proaching Granada, the leisure 
and media group, to discuss a 
marriage between its rental 
business and Radio Rentals. 
Such a merger would create se- 
vere competition concerns. 

Christinas trading at Radio 
Rentals was disappointing due 
to a fall in customers renting 
personal computers, despite a 
reduction in prices. 


This poor performance saw 
profits at Thorn fall by almost a 
third to £88.6m in the nine 
months to December, causing 
analysts to downgrade profit 
forecasts by at least £5m to 
around £l20m for the year to 
March- 

Thorn admitted that trading 
in the UK was likely to remain 
tough but said that it bad no 
current plans to dose any more 
Radio Rentals branches after 
shutting down % sites last year. 

Investment Column, Page 20 


The dramatic shake-up of 
Britain's pub industry gath- 
ered pace yesterday as Nomu- 
ra, the Japanese investment 
bank, kicked off a disposal 
programme which could see it 
sell at least 1,000 of its tenant- 
ed estate. 

Scottish & Newcastle sig- 
nalled its intention to expand 
rapidly its managed bouse es- 
tate by buying 311 pubs from 
Nomura, which recently be- 
came Britain's largest land- 
lord, for £206m. The pub and 
brewing giant, will use the new 
sites to roll out brands such as 
Rat & Parrot, Chef & Brewer 
and John Barras community 
pubs. 

Brian Stewart, chairman of 
S&N, said: “This was a unique 
opportunity for us. This will en- 
able us to accelerate our suc- 
cessful expansion of our 
managed estate. It is difficult to 
find new sites and we believe we 
bave paid a fair price for good 
locations." 

S&N will now embark on its 
own widescale reorganisation of 
its pub estate. Tt is likely to 


launch a disposal programme, 
selling hundreds of pubs from 
its tenanted estate and some of 
its worst performing managed 
bouses to make room for its lat- 
est purchases. 

Nomura is looking to con- 
tinue its sell-off as it attempts 
to slim down its pub business 
ahead of an eventual flotation 
or trade sale. As part of this 
plan Nomura now plans to al- 
low 300 dissident tenants the 
right to be freed from the 
"tie”, a system that forces them 
to a buy beer through the land- 
lord. These tenants axe pari of 
a large group of disgruntled 
publicans who are lairing legal 
action against Nomura to de- 
clare unlawful a former tie 
which they claim forced them 
to buy beer an unfair prices. By 
freeing these pubs from tie, No- 
mura hopes to dear the way for 
their sale. 

The group still faces the 
prospect of several key court 
cases this year which could 
pave the way for millions of 
pounds worth of compensa- 
tion claims. 

Nomura bought the pubs 
last September as part of a 


£1.2bn deal to acquire the 
4300-strong Inntrepreneur and 
Spring inns chains. 

Of the 31 1 pubs sold. 70 are 
already managed houses or on 
short leases. However, 240 of 
the sites have tenants with long 
leases which S&N would have 
to buy out to convert them to 
managed houses. 

S&N is paying £662,000 a 
pub, compared to the an aver- 
age of £275.000 a pub Nomu- 
ra paid for Spring Inns and 
Inntrepreneur. 

S&N estimates that the to- 
tal cost, including refurbish- 
ment of the sites, will rise to 
£lm a pub. 

However, analysts believe 
that S&N is not paying over the 
odds. “The price paid does not 
look cheap but S&N has been 
able to pick the best sites and 
in the long term should be able 
to make a lot of money out of 
them," said one analyst 

Britain’s pub industry has 
been in turmoil in recent 
months with the rise of new and 
powerful independent opera- 
tors as the big brewers contin- 
ue to sell off their tenanted 
estates. 


Merged 
bank 
revises 
UBS job 
losses 

By Lea Pate” 011 

Half of the 400-strong workforce 
in the London-based equities di- 
vision of UBS. the Swiss bank 

that is merging with SBC, was 
facing the sack yesterefay, few- 
er than initially expected. 

The UBS staff - including 

numerous highly rated analysts 
- failed to secure jobs at 
Warburg Dillon Read, the new 
investment uank. 

The two banks intend to 
roll out their new equities de- 
partment under the Warburg 
Dillon Read banner on *. 
March. Affected employees are 
being summoned by telephone 
and told whether they have se- 
cured jobs at the new bank. But 
by mid-afternoon only a hand- 
ful of staff had received calls. 

One analyst said: T haven’t 
been told ye t - veiy ferw people 
have. I think it’s going to be a 
three day thing." 

Al 4pm UBS staff, most of 
whom spent the day arerioudy sit- 
ting by the phone, were in- 
formed that, if they had not yet 

received a caHthey would not be 

spoken to until at least tomorrow. 
This development - described as 
“incredibly frustrating" by one 
source - led to an exodus from 
the equities floor as analysis 
packed up for the day. 

High-profile casualties of 
the merger include John 
Aitken, the banking analyst, 
and Richard Hannah and 
Matthew O'Keefe, the transport 
team. All three were highly 
rated by the Oty. 

Mr Hannah has been an 
outspoken critic of the various 
fundraising attempts conduct- 
ed by SBC Warburg on behalf 
of Eurotunnel. 

David Robins, head of UBS 
in Europe, is another big name 
expected to fall by the wayside. 
Mr Robins is currently heading 
the integration of SBC and UBS, 
but has not been offered a per- 
manent post at the bank. Sources 
expect him to leave once the 
merger has been completed. 

Colin Buchan, global head of 
equities at the new bank, yes- 
terday confirmed the banks ini- 
tially considered cutting many 
more UBS jobs, but raised the 
number of offers as manage- 
ment became increasingly im- 
pressed with UBS employees. 

Other sources attribute the 
change of heart to intense 
lobbying by Hector Sants of 
UBS, a well-respected City 
figure and joint European bead 
of equities at the new bank. 

News of the cuts came as an 
independent survey revealed 
the combined force of LIBS and 
SBC. Institutional Inx'esior mag- 
azine said SBC Warburg’s eq- 
uity research topped the league 
tables for the seventh year in 
a row. UBS came third. 
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Andersen link-up with City law firm would pose bold threat to legal profession 


By Roger Trapp 


Arthur Andersen, the accountancy 
firm, is believed to be on the verge 
of merging with the City law firm 
Wilde Sap're in a move that would 
represent the boldest threat to the 
legal profession to date. 

Although many lead in g accoun- 
tancy firms have set up internal le- 
gal practices with a view to 
. V countering the declining profitabil- 
ity of their core audit markets, this 
deal would be a big challenge. 


I FTSE100 | Dow Jones 


WDde Sapte is a long-established 
City firm with about 80 partners and 
more than 200 other fee earners 
spread between the UK and in- 
ternational locations including 
Brussels, Paris. Hong Kong and 
New York. 

Andersen, which last year gained 
about £15m of revenues from 
Garretts and Dun das & Wilson, its 
UK legal operations, has long been 
keen to put such activities on a par 
with those that it has in other parts 
of the world, notably Ranee. 


According to today’s issue of 77ie 
Lawyer magazine, there has been 
mounting speculation in the City 
about such a merger, with one top 
firm already understood to be de- 
vising a strategy for countering the 
threat. It claims that Wilde Sapte 
has been in discussions with An- 
dersen since the accountancy firm’s 
talks with another City firm, Sim- 
mons & Simmons, broke down 
late last year. 

The firm is said to have been in 
ralks with several leading accountancy 


firms, although merger talks be- 
tween four of the biggest firms - 
KPMG, Ernst & Young, Price Wa- 
terhouse and Coopers & Lybrand - 
have created uncertainty in the field. 

Steven Blakeley, Wilde Sapte’s 
managing partner, fuelled specu- 
lation about such a link-up last year, 
when he said that combining with 
a big accountancy firm could pro- 
vide his organisation with the in- 
ternational name and resources it 
required. Neither firm would com- 
ment on the report last night. 


The report comes as the dispute 
between Andersen and the Ander- 
sen Worldwide organisation ap- 
peared to deepen. Andersen 
Consulting, which intensified the 
long-simmering ruw by shortly before 
Christmas calling for an arbitrator to 
intervene, late last week applied to 
a US court for an injunction pre- 
venting the accounting arm from 
continuing with actions that it 
claims will derail the arbitration 
process. The court in New York is 
due to reconvene in two weeks. 


The two sides are divided over 
the payments the more profitable 
Andersen Consulting makes to the 
audit firm of which it was a part un- 
til 1989 and other issues concerning 
the structure of their relationship. 
But there is speculation that they will 
agree to an out-of-court settlement 
Some observers are even sug- 
gesting that a formal split between 
the two Andersen units could lead 
to Andersen Consulting l inking 
up with another consulting firm. 
However, Nick Land, UK senior 


partner of Ernst & Young, which 
last week dramatically called off its 
planned merger with KPMG, said 
it was unlikely that his organisation 
would be a suitor. 

Meanwhile, Coopers & Lybrand 
and Price Waterhouse, which 
sparked the current round of merg- 
er mania by announcing last Sep- 
tember their plans to create a 
worldwide firm with about $I2bn 
(£73bn) in revenues, insisted that 
their deal was still on track. 
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Australia (dollars) 
Austria (schillings) 
Belgium (francs) 
Canada ($) 

Cyprus (pounds) 
Denmark (kroner) 
FWand (markka) 
France (francs) 
Germany (marks) 
Greece (drachmae) 
Hong Kong ($) 
Ireland (punts) 


Italy (Ura) 1872 

japan (yen) 204. K) 

Malta (lira) 0.6282 

Netherlands (guilders) 32624 
Norway (kroner) E2. 13 

Portugal (escudos) 295.19 

Spain (pesetas) 244.61 

South Africa (rand) 7.7381 

Sweden (kroner) 12.99 

Switzerland (francs) 13378 

Turkey (lira) 353X135 

USA ($) IJ5989 

Source: TTiomos Cbofc 
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Wait for Thom’s 
strategic review 


SO MUCH FOR the theory that de- 
mergers are supposed to create value for 
shareholders. Ever since Thorn and EMI 
did the splits 18 months ago all u has done 
is highlight the deficiencies of the sepa- 
rate croups. . . 

Every time one of them gives a trad- 
ing update it seems to spark a fresh share 
price fall and profit downgrades. Yester- 
day it was Thom’s turn and so it came as 
little surprise when it unveiled another dis- 
appointing performance. A warning that 
earnings for the year to March would come 
in at the bottom end of expectations was 
accompanied by the resignation of its dnef 

executive. . 

Appropriately enough given mat me 
Winter Olympics are in foil flow. Thom’s 
share price graph resembles a ski slope, 
with its shares falling from more than 400p 
on demerger to close down another 9p to 

146.5p yesterday. 

Thom's future now hinges on the out- 
come of its strategic review. The Radio 
Rentals chain is still losing business at an 


alarming rate. Thorn is hardly to blame 
for the slump in sales caused tty the rise 
in a rise in insurance premium tax. Build- 
ing society windfalls also prompted cus- 
tomers to buy a TV or video rather that 
rent one. 

But the fact is the business faces real 
long-term problems. The rental market is 
in decline, with industry sales predicted to 
fall by at least 5 per cent a year. And the 
group has been slower than Granada to 
start using direct sales techniques. It will, 
be a long hard grind for Thom to get Uk. 
sales moving in the right direction again. 
The best solution is to join forces with' 
Granada, but that could pose insur- 
mountable competition issues. 

Tbom would also be well advisedto sell 
its US business, where the group has been 
guilty of poor management and allowing 
competitors to steal market share. 

Thom’s prospects hardly lode proms- 
ing. But with the share price so low already 
it is worth waiting to see if it can produce 
a rabbit out of the hat when it announces 
the results of its review in May. 

SG Securities has downgraded profit 
forecasts from £125m to around £1 18m for 
the year to March, putting the shares on 
a prospective p/e ratio of just 8. Hold 


Thorn: At a glance 

Market value: £544m. share price I46£p (-9p) 

1997 1998 

g months to 31 Dec 

TamOVBT (fibn) 1.05 0-97 

Operating profits (£m> 13* 89 


Trading record 
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The group has proved it can do tne J * pre-tax profits ot has plenty ot goo t* 

up a mail-order gardening J JQSme ^‘ . ^ ^ And it does not 

— Royalblue’s success 
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Z 150 oer cent. Walter Goldsmith 
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GUS takes aim at Argoss 
performance in bid battle 

_ .1 OKt^rdS 


,, . C tnr « went on the offensive yesterday in 

Great Universal Stores Amos, claiming an inde- 

its hostile £1A> ^^S’tep^toidffer: 

S^In teformalofferdocuinent, GUS’sctainnan, 
growth m the secona n nK - oury icw 

S^-s »«*£- ^tT 6 B0WtereP “ 

* Share once today of 570p. . 



Un^rS'r^ed 25p 
toJ^at 7«V The tot dosing toe for the offer is 9 March. 

Marston chief leaves 




I 
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The famous Ironbridge is both a legacy of the 
Industrial Revolution and a testament to Telford's 
unstoppable business success. £2,000 million of pubh 
and private investment have made it the ^ 
region's fastest growing town, and CNT, 

England's largest owner of development 
land, has a wide range of prime develop- 
ment sites available here for fast-track sale. 

But business isn't the only success story 
in Telford. There’s also an excellent 
quality of life, with the South 
Shropshire Hills, Snowdonia 
and the beautiful Welsh coast all in easy 
reach; a wide range of sports and leisure 
facilities; attractive homes in Telford and 
the surrounding villages; and one of 

Europe’s biggest town parks right 

next to the magnificent Telford 

Shopping Centre. 

Wherever you are 

in Telford, you’re no more than 1 0 minutes from 
the motorway system, with rapid access to key 
regional and national markets and the region’s 
major airports. 


_ . . n w j.. t h e lone standing managing director of 

ssafesig 

Se Roup’s finance director, has been promoted tochief « 


. X M 


' 


. w -V 'l jC~ 


Smandine the Pitcher & Piano chain as qmckty as 
ShS lead to a sharp fall in Maiston’s share pnce._Mr 
Letcbet is now likely to embark on a reoigamsanoirof 
pub estate. ■" - • 

Healthcall buyout bid 

executive, said HealthcaU would be 
mmnanv owned tty management and NatWest Equity 
^Henchey said operating profits for 1997 
whose core business is providing a duty doctor 
^Tound £4m compared to £5.4m for l^and £7-9m for 
1995. HCMS is offering 90p in cash for each 
a ^9 per cent premium to the closmg price of 70p for Heal* 

oS on December 12 when the buyout plans were fir^rnooted 

Sm belowthefloat price of 105p. The shares dosed yester- 
day at 87.5p, up 6p. 

Energy battle hots up 








Set in the Shropshire countryside, Telford offers a unde range of 
housing, old and new. to suit eivryone's needs. 


PadfiCorp, the US power firm bidding for Energy Group, 
turned up the heat on rival Texas Utilities yesterday, saying 
anv bid from Texas would need a much higher price than ns 
offer of 765p. Energy Group, owner of Eastern Hectncity, 
recommended PacifiCorp’s £4.06bn cash offer earlier this 
month, but Texas has continued to talk to Energy Group, keep- 
ing alive the possibility of a rival offer. PadfiCorp estimated 
Texas would need to offer more than S20p to match its own 
bid and compensate for regulatory uncertainties and any re- 
sulting time lag. 
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Offer for oil explorer 


,BT’s c 
jdivisic 
ac 


AIM-listed Sibir Energy yesterday launched a recommended 
share exchange offer for its fellow Russian oil exploration 
company Pentex Energy in a deal which values Pentexai about 
£75. 6m. The offer is on the basis of 67 Sibir shares for every 
100 Pentex and represents a 27.82 per cent, premium over 
Sibir’s mid-market price on January 15, the day before merger 
talks were announced. 
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Elliott takeover agreed 


facilities, from small specialist shops to famihar High Street names. 



B Elliott, the specialist engineering group, has agreed to a 
takeover offer from a new firm, Capitalmarket, for £43.5m. 
Capitalmarket has offered llOp for each- Elliott share. The 
shares closed yesterday at 106 Jp, up 5p. Capitalmarket was 
formed recently to make the offers with financing arranged 
by Deutsche Morgan Grenfell's private equity division. 


i ■- 



Belgo to set up in US 


f) 


Belgo Group has agreed a joint venture with Apple South ' 
Inc to set up a chain of Belgo restaurants in the US .and to 
operate an Apple South restaurant brand in the LHC The 
deal flagged by Belgo last month, will see the first Belgo restau- 
rant open in New York within the next 18 months. 


Ending companies in the polity service ami hi&teck sectors firm the 
UK and overseas abound m Telfotd. 


Talk to CNT or theTelford Devdopment Agency. 

We’re ready to help you find success here in Telford. 

locations made fob business success. 

.iiw-lS^CBSSS^^^^^i^MvVoMioWTHRbuGHOUTENGLAND^ 
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COMPANY RESULTS 




Turnover £ 

Pre-tax £ 

EPS 

Dividefid 
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OUTLOOK 

ON THE SOMERF1ELD- 

kwik save merger. 

JOB LOSSES AT UBS. 

AND the failure 

OF KPMG AND 
ERNST &. YOUNG’S 

marriage plans 
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Two retail weaklings don’t make a heavyweight 


!mc r hl|d GlaxoSmithKline. SBC and 
^ ’ Guinness-Grand Mcl and now we 

S* V- ™ for il ' Somcrfield and Kwik 

e. n the wavy of global mcga-mcrg- 

<-re sweeping industry and commerce this 
one ardly registers on the radar. As one 
anaiyst puis it delicately; ‘It is a pimple 
°n the backside of some of the others." 

Inis may be a little bit of an exagger- 
ation, bm u is also largely tree. This is a 
merger akin to two lightweights getting to- 
gether to form one bigger, but still disad- 
vantaged middle-weight. It may have a bit 
more musde in the buying department but 
Jesco and Sainsbury’s are still going to 

punch its lights out. 

In a sector where might is right. Soin- 
ersave or KwikField, or whatever it mi gh t 
be called, is stfli going to have only half 
the sales and market share of the top two. 
Moreover, it will also have the weakest 
brand and the poorest portfolio of stores. 
Its 1,400 outlets belie a long tail of no-hop- 
ers that will be haemorrhaging sales and 
probably losing money. Management 
won t be able to give them away. 

Even so it is hard to see what else these 
two managements could do. Somerhcld 
and Kwik Save have both been caught by 
the increasing dominance of the major su- 
permarkets and the ruthless discounting 
of Continental groups like Aldi and Nel- 
to. This merger doesn’t provide a solution 
in itself but it should strengthen their hand. 

Certainly it will provide a cue for oth- 
ers to follow. UK supermarkets have been 
hot to trot for some time. One way or an- 
other the Big Four are determined lo be- 


come the Big Three. And there will be 
more mergers and deals in ibe second di- 
vision with Iceland. Budgeas and so on. 
Separately there is likely to be a similar 
shake-out in the discount sector. 

For Jardinc Matheson, which controls 
29 per cenL of Kwik Save through Dairy 
Farm, this has been another spectacular- 
ly poor investment over the years, though 
not quite in the same league as Trafalgar 
House. Dairy Farm’s stake has been on 
the market for as long as anyone can re- 
member. Let’s hope Somerficld, the 
strongest of the two, hasn't fallen for a pup 
in finally providing Jardinc’s with an exit. 

Whingeing UBS 

bankers 

It is hard to feel much sympathy for the 
whingeing stars of UBS as the curtain falls 
on this glorious City gravy train. These are 
investment bankers, and it ill becomes 
those who hand il out with such abandon 
to complain so vigorously about a re- 
dundancy programme which is par for the 
course among many of the clients they so 
lucratively advise. The brutality of the cap- 
ital markets is legendary. In a sense, UBS 
is just getting a dose of its own medicine. 

Even so. it is also plain that the merg- 
er of SBC WutHJig with UBS’s investment 
banking activities has been badly mis- 
handled and that a very substantial 
amount of value may have been surren- 
dered in the process. When a business 


lakes over and doses down a competitor, 
as is happening with SBC and UBS. the 
hope always is that the encumbrant can 
somehow or other retain the market 
share of the company subsumed. Unfor- 
tunately it often doesn't work that my, 
the acquired market share has a tenden- 
cy to slip through the fingers like sand. 

In the case of UBS it may be much 
worse than that. So angered are many of 
UBS's key people about the way this sup- 
posed merger of equals has been banditti, 
that even those offered jobs in the new 
organisation are turning them down in 
droves and moving to the competition. 
Meanwhile all constructive activity at 
UBS has ground to a halL SBC may have 
succeeded in removing a competitor from 
the market, but it seems a mighty expen- 
sive way of doing it if all UBS's business 
has meanwhile shifted off to rivals. 

FSA delivers 
the goods 

Time magazine recently described 
Britain's Financial Services Authority as 
one of the big innovations for the next mil- 
lennium in global capital markets. Dr Rolf 
Breuer, chairman of Deutsche Bank, 
said in a speech last week that he expected 
the FSA to provide a model for banking 
and securities regulation throughout Eu- 
rope. Suddenly the FSA and its chairman, 
Howard Davies, arc flavour of the month. 

This is in marked contrast to the way 
news of the FSA was received in the City 


when ilwas first announced. Hieo 

ception was that the Government by ^™£ YisaHlS k leredtobeagtf cantly 
combining nine different financial rega- ^^Loming a single oiganisa^ 
lators in one organisation was creanng Mwecwer , tbestrudunffiof the two firos 

massive and powerful new bureaucracy KPMG* a pjjanud 

which because it would attempt to com- , executives sue* as ** 

bme wholesale with retad regulation Colin Shar™na« 

would inevitably fefl- muc h mote than other partners. E&Y 

Any lingering doubts the Ci^ may have .*<, flatter structure where 


By going for rapid and early integration 
of the various channels of regulation, Mr 
Davies has been able to deliver an im- 
mediate cut in cost, which the City pays 
for under a complex structure of fees. 
Rapid change always carries a certain risk, 
especially in the delicate field of financial 

r " » - i J.VmMn,ir influences 


to be a spoiler, des 1 gnedprm^y^' 
dennine their own more »«»«»•*” 
outdatL Nobody should »»**£££ 
because KPMG has bM ; 
house will too. It may be thaUhe com 

petition authonnes m ^ Europe 


supervision where distracting influences !^i be less troubled by the Big 

canbe highly dangerous. All the samM than they would 

the FSA can demonstrate real benefits for ^ apnearance of a Big Four. 

the City in the new approach from the ^avebeenty pW do not 

word go, il should help create goodwill and ^ audit domi- 

a following wind. The challenge for Mr KPMG and E&Y would have 

Davies is to make the jump from flavour such as fi- 

of the month, to solid, durable, reliable done m certam key sectors. 

regulation of the fumre. ^^mayyet succeed where KPMG 

Clash of cultures has failed. Whatever the outcome, these 

l_iasn UI tuiiuiw accountancy mergers have thrown up an 

In thp Rip SiX amusing irony. The most vociferous cm- 

m tne Dig 

KPMG and Ernst & Young are blaming who are as to 

the collapse of their planned SlSbn merg- mergera m their ^“SSon. Allof 
er on a filiation of regulatory issues meet the 

and “client power". But is this realty the whK±go« tos^thatyo^wewo^com 

whole storyTThe two firms have very dif- pehtio^epen*™^ 

ferent cultures and this must surely have are an the position of suppber or customer. 
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Eurotunnel reveals 
first operating profit 


By Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

£ Eurotunnel, the Channel Thn- 
■ nel operator, yesterday re- 
vealed its first-ever annual 
operating profit, but hit out at 
the Euros tar train business 
for failing to attract more pas- 
sengers on to the flagship ser- 
vices from London to Paris and 
Brussels. 

Eurotunnel unveiled prof- 
its of £57m, before taking into 
account the huge interest 
charges on its £8.5bn debt 
burden, compared with oper- - 
ating losses of £35m in 1996. 
Including interest payments, 
losses amounted to £61 lm. 
down from £685m. 

The marathon financial re- 
structuring, signed last month 
by members of Eurotunnel's 
174-strong banking syndicate, 
would have knocked £281m off 

Vthe losses, bringing last year’s 
deficit down to £330m. The re- 
financing involves banks swap- 
ping debt for Eurotunnel 
shares, which could give 
lenders up to 61 percent of the 
company. 

Shares in the Eurotunnel 
rose 2p to 65p on the results. 


which showed sales last year 
rising 14 per cent to £532m de- 
spite the impact of the No- 
vember 1996 fire. The car 
shuttle operations had recov- 
ered in December to take 48 
per cent of the Dover to Calais 
market, compared with 22 per 
cent for P&O. the nearest ri- 
val. Overall, Le Shuttle rev- 
enues dropped by 20 per cent 
to £113m last year, reflecting 
the disruption. 

Eurotunnel admitted that 
traffic figures bad failed to 
meet forecasts made as re- 
centty as last May. Some 2.4 
million cars were carried in 
1997, up 11 per cent on 1996 
but short of the company’s Z5 
million forecast. 

Eurostar passenger num- 
bers were around 10 per cent 
below forecasts at 6 million. 
Jim Evans, head of Eurotun- 
nel's rail division, warned that 
on average Eurostar was only 
half full on the most popular 
London to Paris services last 
year and was just 35 per cent 
full on trips to Brussels, where 
competition with airlines was 
particularly fierce. 

“Empty seats are a perish- 
able commodity. We would 


BT’s computer 
division chases 
* US acquisitions 


By Chris Godsmark 

BRITISH TELECOM'S com- 
puter services business, 
Syntegra, is holding takeover 
discussions with US groups in 
a move Lhat would double its 
sales to more than £lbn. 

Bill Halbert. Syntegra’s 
managing director, aims to. 
grow the company to four or 
five times its current size. It will 
also see Syntegra increasingly 
operating independently of its 
parent, though there are no 
plans to sell off the company. 
Syntegra has been picking 

& up the pieces after the collapse 

■” of BTs merger with MCI of the 
US. Some of the biggest cost 
savings from the deal involved 
merging Syntegra with System- 
House, MCTs systems integra- 
tion business, which would have 

created a company with sales of 

more than £Obn. 

Mr Halbert said Syntegra s 
' in the current financial 

. year were rising strongly, de- 

• spite the disappointment over 
MCI, and would reach £400m, 

an increase of more than 20 per 

cent- The integration plans 
were so far advanced that P e 

merger of the two computing 

divisions was almost completed 
when WorldCom gazumped 
ft BTs takeover offer. 

* Mr Halbert said the inten- 

tkw was ikw to grow a lot fester 

through US acquisitions 
■■ throughout the year, though e 


prefer to see Eurostar going 
for higher volumes," said Mr 
Evans, in response to ques- 
tions about the train operator’s 
attempts to move the services 
upmarkeL 

Though Eurotunnel’s 
£212m revenues from Eurostar 
were 1 1 per cent higher than 
in 1996, the company admitted 
the figure was the minimum 
payment guaranteed from the 
train operator under a 10- 
year agreement, lasting until 
2006. 

Lower-than-expected de- 
mand for Eurostar was one of 
the main reasons for the col- 
lapse of the plans to build the 
£5bn high speed Channel Tun- 
nel rail link by the London & 
Continental Railways (LCR) 
consortium. In its original bid 
LCR had predicted Eurostar, 
which it operates, would carry 
9 million passengers last year: 

Patrick Ponsolle, Euro- 
tunnel’s executive chairman, 
insisted the high-speed link 
was “absolutely necessary", 
not just to the company but 
also to Kent commuters. 

“Our view is that the full 
route is preferable to shorter 
versions,” he said. 





Le Shuttle revenues dropped by 20 per cent to £i!3m last year Photograph: Snan Harris 


Indonesia back to the brink in currency clash 


declined to name the targeted 
companies. Discussions have 
already begun with some can- 
didates and given the high 
prices paid in the information 
technology industry, the 
strategy could see Syntegra 
spend over £500m this year. 

“We need to get the sort of 
scale we’d have achieved through 
the merger with SystemHouse. 
Wte need to be several times our 
ciw. perhap s four or five times 
and that has to happen by ac- 
quisition. We want to see our 
turnover in the billions of dol- 
lars,” continued Mr Halbert. 

The systems integration in- 
dustry is dominated by global gi- 
ants such as IBM, EDS and 
Andersen Consulting. Syntegra 
is small by comparison, but aims 
to catapult itself into the top five 
in the world, an anAntion backed 

by Sir Peter Bonfield, BTs chief 

executive and former head of the 
computing group 1CL 

Under Mr Halbert Syntegra 
is widening its focus from the 
installation of voice and data 
systems for companies to pro- 
viding consultancy advice. Re- 
cent large contracts include an 
electricity trading system for 
British Gas and work on net- j 
works for the NHS linking doc- j 

tore and dentists’ surgeries. 

Syntegra also expects to 
continue its organic growth , 

throughout 1998 ,addingabout , 

1,000 employees to its ^ 

strong workforce. 


By Stephen Vines 

in Hong Kong 

INDONESIA is moving back 
to the brink in a renewed con- 
frontation with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) 
over the establishment of a cur- 
rency board. Investors, already 
jittery about prospects for 
Indonesia, responded yesterday 
by wiping 28 per cent off the 
value of the local currency. 

Although Indonesia, is de- 
taching itself from the fate of 
Other financial markets in East 
Asia, fears of another rout in 
Jakarta sent all regional cur- 
rencies spiralling downwards, 
including an unexpected de- 
valuation of the Vietnamese 
dong. All stock markets also fell 
but, surprisiagjty, Jakarta bucked 


the regional trend and managed 
a 2.1 per cent gain. 

President Suharto of In- 
donesia has shown no sign of 

hi iHgmg from hfe rteti > rm i na rifin 
to eaablish a currency board for 
the Indonesia rupiah which 
would tie its vahie at a fixed rate 
to a stronger currency, almost 
certainly the US dollar. His 
officials argue that the country 
has the resources to make a 
board work. They state that 
there is S19bn (£1 1.6bn) in re- 
serves, enough to cover the 78 
trillion rupiah in circulation. 
Under a currency board system 
there must be sufficient foreign 
currency holdings to back all 
local currency in circulation. 

Indonesian companies owe 
international creditors $74bn. 
Marry are technically bankrupt 


and could only be saved by a 
lower exchange rate with the 
dollar. Michel Camdessus, the 
IMF managing director, has 
written to President Suharto, 
telling him that the $43bn IMF 
rescue package would be in 
question if be goes ahead with 
the currency board. 

Yesterday Gordon Brown, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said European Union finance 
ministers agreed with the IMF 
thtt h would be pittnature to set 
up a currency board system for 
Indonesia's rupiah. Speaking at 
a meeting of EU finance minis- 
ters in Brussels, be said there 
were a number of preconditions 
which had to be met first 

Pressure against the board 
has also come from the US and 
Japan, which is sending officials 


Jobs to go as FSA trims its budget 


By Andrew Verity 

The Oty’s new super-regulator 
yesterday revealed it would 
implement a cut in its budget 
next year - despite having to 
keep pace with runaway 
salaries in the City. 

The Financial Sendees 
Authority (FSA) said the total 
budget for regulation would fall 
in the next financial year to 
£153.9m, a 3 per cent cut in real 
terms. Sixty jobs wall go from 
the nine regulators that are be- 
ing merged into the FSA, leav- 
ing 1,715 staff to cany out the 
same tasks. 

The FSA is facing a struggle 


to attract skilled staff from 
financial services companies while 
pay in the sector is rising by 9.6 
per cent Howard Davies, the 
FSA chairman, yesterday said 
more staff from the City would 
be welcome. But he admitted 
the regulator could not match 
some of the glittering bonuses 
which are being paid this year. 

“On die whole, financial 
services institutions are not 
long on good quality staff. We 
are aiming to pay market- 
related salaries somewhere be- 
tween the median and the top 
quartile. But we cannot match 
investment bank-type bonuses,” 
Mr Davies said. 


Five mouths after it began 
to fill top-level posts, the FSA 
is still looking for a director of 
investment business, a finance 
director, a director of supervi- 
sion of exchanges and a con- 
sumer relations director. 

The FSA said it would need 
up to 250 further staff by the 

year 2000, when its scope will be 
extended to police new areas 
such as the Lloyd’s of London 
insurance market. The budget 
would rise when these areas 
came under its ambit, Mr 
Davies said. 

Keith Oates, deputy chair- 
man of Marks & Spencer, was 
yesterday appointed to be a 


non-executive member of the 
FSA’s board. He is one of two 
members of the 14-strong board 
with bo regulatory background. 

Tbe FSA plans to step up the 
concept of the regulatory “one- 
stop shop”, to allow consumers 
and companies to get full advice 
from one point of contact 

Supervision of banks is 
expected to switch from the 
Bank of England to the FSA by 
1 June, when the Bank of 
England BOI comes into force. 
The super-regulator wiQ move its 

senior staff to temporary ac- 
commodation in Canary Wharf, 
east London, by tbe endof ApriL 


Tunnel link would 
not let Railtrack 
off charges review 


to make their case personalty 
in Jakarta. 

The Indonesians are frus- 
trated by tbe lack of positive in- 
vestor response to IMF 
measures and increasingly 
worried by tbe rioting in protest 
against price rises. They feel 
that a move to bring stability to 
the rupiah will go a long way to 
restoring confidence in the 
economy. 

This view is not shared by 
anyone outside Indonesia. “No 
one believes this will work,” 
said Howard Georges, vice- 
chairman of the South China 
Brokerage in Hong Kong. 

“A currency board will make 
Indonesia a sitting duck for an- 
other attack," said Lye Thiarp 
Wool, a fund manager at OUB 
Asset Management ip Singapore. 


By Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

Railtrack is unlikely to escape a 
tough review of its trad: access 
rhaig p< at the hands of John 
Swift QC, the rail regulator, if 
it decides to build the Channel 
Tlmiiel Rail Link (CTRL) 
Railtrack’s directors said 
last week tbe company would 
only get involved in die 68-mile 
high speed rail link if it obtained 
assurances that tbe review was 
not too onerous. 

But, in a letter dated 12 
February, Michael Beswick, Mr 
Swift’s director of regulation, 
wrote: “It is important that any 

involvement of Railtrack is with- 
out detriment to the interests of 
passengers and freight cus- 
tomers on the existing network. 

“The regulator will seek to 
ensure that ary arrangement is 
without detriment to Rail- 
track’s commitments, reflected 
in its access charges.” 

A spokesman for Mr Swift’s 
office also said that be remained 
“independent" although “mind- 
ful of Government decsk}ns". 

Railtrack is considering plans 
fora high-speed rail link for un- 
der £l_5bn- less than one-third 
of tbe proposed link’s cost 
The company receives more 
than £2bn from the access 
charges and is keen to keep as 
large a chunk of this “guaran- 
teed income” as possible. 

“We think there could be 
some way of linking tbe review 
and the CTRL A bit Like BAA 
(the owner of London’s air- 
ports] did in its last price review,” 
said one Railtrack director. “We 
think they managed to get off 
lightty because of the investment 
required to build Terminal 5.” 

Rail campaigners view the 
regulator’s letter as a victory. 
They are worried that money 


set aside for tbe renewal of the 
national raO network would be 
diverted for the CTRL 
“It would be unacceptable 
for Rail track's already inade- 
quate investment plans to be 
further reduced in order to 
cross-subsidise the link ... We 
are reassured the regulator 
shares our view,” said Jonathan 



John Swift Railtrack wants 
assurances from him 


Bray, of the campaign group 
Save Our Railways. 

Some City analysts believe a 
deal could be done. One option 
is for the CTRL assets to be 
placed outride Rail trade's lough 
regulatory framework. One an- 
alyst said: “There could be a sig- 
nificant premium over the 
regulated return ... which would 
be attractive to Railtrack." 

More than £400m was wiped 
off the company's market value 
in December after Mr Swift an- 
nounced he was looking for 
“radical and innovative changes” 
to the current charging regime. 
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Hopes are running high that DAe s mgn uyjug piui- ° * 

British Aerospace will mance is attracting overseas 3U7.5p- . • * 

accompany reMrd-breaking investor,. Tiny have lifted B EUtoft. on« a^of 

profits on Thmsday with a their shareholdings to 29.28 the 

Dackace of value-enhancing per cent. of the capital, on- added 5p to 106.5p after 

pactoge comfortably close to the 29.5 management produced a 

year the once-aaing percent limit. £ 4 5m cash offer and among 

gro^flL in with profits^ P If they stray above the ^ 

£456m- This time round there ceiling the last to arrive on the. off 5 £P “* otfer 
are expectations it will hit share renter will be forced agreed share e xgmge off^ 

£59tSuft the dividend 25 .to sell, which could depress for iB parent 
per cent-pius to-20p a share the price. The Government 3 p at m 

and throw in a hefty share is thought to be near to lift ^“^^^^tabid 
split, perhaps foor-for-one. mgd.e cedrng^ mm “£“331, , health 

AritaionpTOsWe are tat turned in a solid if support group, ^Jpro 


running high that BAe’s high flying perfor- and Mt Save gained 17p,0 -SS^SS 
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stockbroker Sut ^ e [ la ° dS Q bp 45p (after touching 

British Petrol earn fell 8p to ma p f v ^ Na _ 
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also likely; so is the sell-off of featureless display with 
BAe’s 21 per cent share- Footsie climbing 37.6pomts 


holding in the Orange mobile 
telephone group. 

It was enough to propel 
BAe shares 62p higher to 
l,775p, within hailing dis- 
tance of their peak. 

BAe has also been helped 
by the success and likely 
notation of Airbus Indus- 


to 5,619.9, just 918 from its 
peak. With New York closed, 
the market was left to plough 
its own furrow, which con- 
tributed to the rather dull 
display. 

Still the bids continued to 
toll. Somerfield and Kwifc 
Save confirmed they were in 


LlOLaLlUli xJ l fiiAvus* „ 

trie, where it has a 20 per cent “nil premmm «ej« 
interest. Airbus is oh the cussions. SomerfieW. where 


verge of getting a S4bn Latin _ 
American order. 


Asda has displayed a passing 
interest,- fell 3.5p to 253p 


support group, rose 6p to 
87^p on a management buy- 
out at 90p- 

Bass, thought to have lost 
the tender battle for Inter- 
continental Hotels and 
Resorts to the US Marriott 
International group, rose 16p 
to 950p. The company has 
cancelled analyst meetings 
pencilled in for this week. 
Ladbroke, out of the Inter- 
continental running, rose 

Up to 284.5p. 

Marston Thompson & 
Evershed, the Burton-on- 


Share Spotlight 

stare price, pgnca 

1800 1 British l — rt 


[Aerospace | 


59p) at l-931p. Abbey Na- 
t^al rose 35p to 1 '^P and 
Lloyds TSB27p to 900p- 
ML Laboratories fell 6p to 
1253p after Glaxo Wellcome 

dropped an option on one oi 

its products; Shire 


lie stares have become 

thedarlingofsmaUinv^tors. 

Turnover has been b vy- 
Volume was put at more than 
15 million shares yesterday. 

Little Bula Resources* the 
Irish oil group which already 
has more than 1.6 billion 

shares in issue, created a few 

more - 90 million. They were 


Cm Forsyth, found^ 
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ceuticals rose 4p to 339^p as ^^uSpa^with 
stockbroker Panmure Got P.^ ^matronal, a US 
don cut its “ J 6 ” 1 .**??! manager, which now 

profits forecast but ^ ^ 14 . 7 per cent. Bute held 




1AF, an investment On*n« 


estimate for the following 

^ This year’s figure has been 
slashed £1 -2m to £4m largely 


at lp, putting a £20m value on 


gronp with interests^ 

from a fleet of 
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because of an acquisition. 
Next year’s forecast is now 
£l5m, up from £l2.6m. 

Tadpole Technology had 


the company. 

In heavy trading Emerald 
Energy went to a 9.5p peak, 
ud IP- A statement is ex- 
pected this week about its 
Colombian exploration. 


Spreading fromanemui 

Sne Boeings to propw^ 

Kiev, lifted interim profits 

113 per cent to £Um and 

should achieve £3.6m f°r the 
year. The shares rose 5p to 
117:5?. a year’s high. 
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3 bind is weU-descrjbcj in 

invesim^ apl! H. ** lc London 
wvMmL-ni advreere Smiths & 

SliicT erm Ja ' an « e spn- 
T out lha1 ^ 

^ e ,P fthc Problem is (he com- 
^nmofanagetog population 

“naneicessofdebL 

TbefonnerwOlnesuKHoug. 

j*jnn growth while the latter will 
P»ns«ere break on shon-tenn 
growth. Japan needs to deree- 
^te^hut before deregulation 
^ be successful, debt must be 
r uoe< ^ Cutting debt requires 
not only some write-offs of 
debts that can never be repaid, 
nut m the longer-term, a shift 
to stock-market finance. Bui 
confidence in the stock market 
c f nnot t* restored until it is 

HARDLY a day goes bv with ' »n * at i l . has found a narur- 
out some new call for J^Ln to S!”® 1 K nQl depending on 

reflate its economy, calSch enJtHHl SUPP ° n ° f ,h= 

are politely listened to — and tv, , 
then effectively ignored. Later leJlf ^ ° flbe 1 a S ein g prob- 
this week Japan will po thrnnoh si l°! wn m left-hand 

the motions of making some ^ 

farther fiscal stimulus^ S^SP° rtl0n S^f 0 . population 

On Fridav it is 1116 age of 65 - 1x1 contrast 

^announce an fcxxeaseinthe nr? -° the ^ Which has a breath ' 
^viously planned rteRrit *5? “ S space ■*»“* 2010, the 

proportion of over-65s rises 
roleeberely. year in, year out, for 
it will Ipbup fK r ' s ®’ fflfact a generation. Germany, also 
“*«>•“ shown, as much the same prob- 

“ f °/ e ’ lem - !» ^ view of Smites, 

rnoguo the ire of most other loog-tenn growth in Japan is un- 
govanment* likely to esceed 1.5 pS-Tcent a 

This dash over how Japan year. * 

should dig itself out of what This is catastrophic for a 
threatens this year to be another bank-financed economy. The 
recession has become the most Japanese economic miracle was 
senous source of dissent with- financed by cheap bank loans, 
m the Group of Seven. There Savers were denied a proper re- 
have often in the past been ten- turn on their money but this did 
sions within the G7. not matter loo much because 

iQCfv* r exam P' e * during *be rapid growth ensured that li ving 
1980s European governments standards were rising rapidly, 
were critical of the US refusal to Meanwhile, rapid growth 

attack its twin deficits, die cur- also enabled banks to write off 
rent account deficit and the fis- their inevitable crop of bad 
cal one. The US, for its part, has debts. Now the situation is re- 
9 long been critical of the Japan- versed. An ageing population 
ese refusal to attack its long- needs a decent return on sav- 
stanefing current account surplus, in gc to pay for its retirement. 
But this disagreement over while slow growth means that 
policy reveals a deep divide not banks which are caught by bad 
just in policy prescription, but debts cannot dear these by in- 
a conceptual divide over how creasing their lending to other 
the Japanese economy works, booming sectors. 

Both sides agree that Japan is The problem is further com- 

in a bind; but they completely pounded by the fiscal position, 
disagree on the appropriate Japan already has the highest 
tightness or otherwise of fiscal running deficit of any G7 coun- 
policy in this situation. try, and faces an even greater 


Japan - the ageing population and the pensions crisis 
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cri&s in Lhe prospective deficit 
in its public pensions. 

These are currently in sur- 
plus, but as shown in the right- 
hand graph, will plunge into 
deficit in about 15 years' time. 
(Again, Germany has a similar 
problem, while the UK escapes, 
though largely because our pub- 
lic pensions, being pegged to 
prices rather than wages, will be 
relatively low - maybe unac- 
ceptably low.) 

The position of the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance is that it 
really should be tightening fiscal 
policy as soon as possible, for 
the longer it leaves the in- 
evitable adjustment the more 
difficult it will be. 

It bas also been pressing Lhe 
banks to make an honest dis- 
closure of their bad debt posi- 
tion. A couple of weeks ago the 
banks did produce a new as- 
sessment of tbeir bad debts. The 
MoF believes this disclosed the 
worst case outlook, though the 
markets remain sceptical. 

So what will happen? One 
crunch comes next month, 
when there will be a tidying-up 
of bank accounts prior to the 
end of the financial year. The 
authorities have given an 
absolute, categorical statement 
of support of the banks: 
whatever happens, depositors. 


large or small, will not suffer. 

However, it is possible that 
there will be some bank rescues: 
it is even possible that Japan 
may end up nationalising some 
of its hauls, or at least owning 
equity stokes in them. 

Smiihcrs does not dwell on 
this. Its view is more that there 
will be a deepening of tbe re- 
cession, an inadequate Fiscal 
stimulus, and continued disap- 
pointment. 

It is particularly concerned 
that the economy will be com- 
pressed by a tightening of bank 
credit, which is desirable in the 
longer term (because it will 
enable banks to generate more 
profit and accordingly clear 
bad debts) but damaging to the 
economy in the short. 

My own view is that the 
Japanese authorities are right in 
their reluctance to widen the 
fiscal deficit suD further because 
any such widening is unlikely to 
provide the stimulus it is sup- 
posed to do. 

So they cut taxes; the re- 
sponse by Japanese consumers 
will be to save the additional 
money, not spend it. Instead, 
what is needed is a combination 
of banking reconstruction and 
other structural reforms. 

Rebuilding the banks’ bal- 
ance sheets has to be done in a 
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way which is politically accept- 
able to the Japanese electorate, 
which is understandably loath 
to see taxpayers’ money used to 
bail out bad lending decisions. 
So the right policy wflj be for the 
state to require some form of 
equity participation in return of 
any support. 

Once tbe banks’ balance 
sheets are secure confidence will 
gradually be rebuilt. There is 
something dose to a consensus 
now in Japan of what needs to 
be done as far os the banks are 
concerned. 

That is a start. The next stage 
will be building a consensus on 
the vast array of other structural 
reforms - things such as land use 
regulations, planning controls, 
educational reforms and so on 
- that Japan needs to make. 

I think Western critics of 
Japan often miss the point 
when they focus on the fiscal po- 
sition. The key problems are 
structural and atliludinal, rather 
than purely financial: how to 
change a whole mindset which 
was in the past very successful, 
but is no longer appropriate and 
is now dragging the country 
down. 

What Japan needs is some- 
thing much more like a 
Thatcher revolution, not yet 
another minor fiscal boost. 


Mobamed A1 Fayed, a leading London-based 
retailer, has paid tbe £36,000 legal costs of a firm 
of solicitors, Fmere. after the lawyers sent the 
Sheriff of London's men to his house. 

According to The Lawyer magazine, the 
Harrods boss had been Hying to sue Emanoule 

Antiques of London over four pairs of cande- 
labras which he had bought from the dealer and 
which he alleged were fakes. 

Philip Rubens, the partner from Fmere 
represen ting the antiques dealer, had already got 
Mr Fayed’s six-year-old civil damages claim 
against the dealer struck out in the Court of 
j Appeal last August. 

The Appeal Court ruled that the proprietor 
oflhe dealership, Emanooef Naghi, had suffered 
prejudice because of the inordinate length of time 
the case had been hanging over him. 

Under the terms of that judgment Mr 
fayed had to pay Fineis’ costs as well as the costs 
of his own lawyer at DJ Freeman, Marina 
Polomba. 

When Fmere’ bill was not paid, Mr Rubens 
issued a writ eff fieri facias in January and the Sher- 
iff of London duly sent his officers to Mr Fayed’s 
home at 60 Park Lane, London. 

The Sheriff's men were refused entry. "Bro 
days later a £36,000 cheque arrived at Fmere. 
Perhaps Tiny Rowland, Mr FayecTs old sparring 
partner, should give Finers a ring for a few tips. 

Smtla, the unconventional drugs developer, has 
undergone another min or corporate re shuffl e. 
Just two months after the departure of David 


tosucceea 

Midlands village of j, 1995. 

ed in 1985 “da«ante^ hcwas 

His first a J 9 J 9 since then he has 

a director from 190 rJ , man- 

amfhesdof Defence 

^^SSSSS 

-taesssssii*--* 

over-endow Lord Blyth with 
nmninganational high street tank- There again. 
Lord Alexander was a leading barrister ... 

There’s one way for a woman to beat *** 

“gjass ceiling” in corporate Britain, rad That * 
togetin before anyone has a chance to build one. 
Glass ceiling, that is. 

Jodi Beta 47, a solicitor and a mother of two, 
has just been appointed the first ®ver Indepen- 
dent Comptoints Reviewer for the Land Registry. 
The Registry, which plays an important rote m 

anpropertytransactions,wasre-avrardeditsUiar- 

ter mark in 1995 “in recognition or the excellence 
of its service to the public" (it says here) and has 
fust applied for a third Charter Mark this year. 

Mr* Rem currently chairman of an NHS Trust 




to ensure that members of the public and their 
advisors have full confidence in tbe fairness and 
impartiality of the new independent review system 
for the Land Registry." 

^ Here’s Nick Land, senior partner 
at Ernst & Vonng, consoling him- 
self over the collapse of the 
proposed merger with the rival 
Big Six firm EPMG. 

Is this what happens to senior 
partners who preside over failed 

merger negotiations? Happily 

Mr Land is merely posing in one 

of the firm’s fleet of staff 
mini bases, which have been 
repainted to publicise the exhi- 
bition or paintings fay Pierre 

Bonnard, sponsored by Ernst & 
■foung, that kicked off at tbe Tate 
gaDexy last week. 

Mind yon, if there are re- 
" ' """I criminations over the failed 
merger; at least Mr Land's got a 
trade to go to. 
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Howley perfection 


to move Welsh up 


the pecking order 


«ii A scrum-half in the mould of the greats leads 
^ the principality against England on Saturday 


Chris Hewett assesses Wales’ No 1 dragon 


THEY used to call him Stan, as 
in Sian Laurel, but not even the 
meanest of international back- 
row forwards finds much to 
laugh at in Rob Howley these 
days. The new nickname, Peter 
Perfect, has a much more 
appropriate ring to it: perfect as 
in impeccable, precise, pol- 
ished, complete. As in too 
damned good to be true. 

The dewy-eyed romantics 
who throng the terraces of the 
principality from Stradey in the 
west to Rodney Parade in the 
east still wax lyrical about a hid- 
den outside-half factory tucked 
away deep in the valleys, and the 
emergence of Arwel Thomas as 
a stand-off in the grand tradi- 
tion suggests the stardust 
machinery is back in full pro- 
duction. But what about the 
scrum-half factory? Gareth 
Edwards, Chico Hopkins, Bryn- 
moor Williams, Terry Holmes, 
Robert Jones? It is a sporting 
lineage of noble breeding, a 
pedigree unmatched anywhere 
in the rugby world. 

And now the success- 
starved boyos have Howley as 
their No 1 Dragon. It took the 
Welsh selectors five long years 
to see where the lean and mus- 
cular maestro from Bridgend 
was coming from, but once 
they installed the cerebral 
Kevin Bowring as national 
coach, the pieces began to fall 
into place. 

Howley made his debut 
against England at Twicken- 
ham two years ago, scoring a 
fine tty that went at least some 
way towards easing the frus- 


tration of a narrow defeat. 
No one will die of shock if he 
manages another at the same 
venue on Saturday. 

On that late winter's day in 
1996, Howley was the last 
Welshman out of the changing 
room door (“Embarrassingly 
enough, I lost a stud from my 
boot as I walked down the tun- 
nel and my team-mates had to 
wait there until I’d fixed it"). 
This weekend, be wiQ be the first 
to take the field, thanks to 
Bowring's decision to saddle his 
playmaker-in-chief with the 
added responsibility of cap- 
taincy. An unwanted burden? A 
poisoned chalice? Not accord- 
ing to the new skipper. 

“The captaincy is not just 
about me, is it? Leadership has 
little to do with one bloke shout- 
ing the odds and everything to do 
with all 15 players taking 
responsibility for their actions. 
Rugby has moved too for and too 
quickly for one person to take all 
the decisions that matter during 
the course of SO minutes. We’re 
working towards playing ded- 
skm-makers in every position and 
the more of them I have around 
me, the easier the job becomes. 

“We’re very big on self- 
analysis in this team and that’s 
foe way I tike iL We simply have 
to be critical of ourselves, to took 
honestly at our contributions in 
every phase of every match. 
People say we’re a developing 
team, but the way I look at 
things, it's about time we stopped 
developing and started to deliv- 
er. You can’t keep excusing your 
defeats for ever and a day." 


For all that, Howley has 
found a degree of solace in two 
recent reverses. The Walsh per- 
formance in fbris last season was, 
hi bis view, the best at the Parc 
des Princes smee Graham Price’s 
armusrmmbiBsm 1975. Likewise, 
the 40-point lesson meted out by 
Justin Marshall's All Blacks in 
November was not, he claims, 
quite the shafting it appeared. 

Tm the first to accept that 
the result against New Zealand 
was disappointing in the 
extreme, but when you look at 
the game in its entirety, it's dear 
that we were more closely 
matched than the final scoreline 
made out. Tm not saying we 
would have won had the bounce 
of the ball gone our way occa- 
sionally - of course they were 
the more complete side - but 
37-21 to them wouldn’t have 
been an unfair reflection. 

“Wales can be a top-six rug- 
by nation. I’ve no doubt about 
that Indeed, it’s vital that we 
establish ourselves among the 
flite and do it quickly, because 
we're hasting a World Cup is 18 
months' time. The hosts need 
to be contenders, not also-rans. 

“How do we go about it? 'Wfe 
start by beating Scotland and 
Ireland every time we play 
them, home and away. And we 
also start by moving that big 
English pack around the field, 
imposing our style of play on 
them for a change and pre- 
senting our backs with the sort 
of quality ball that allows them 
to give it a lash. 

“We all know the English 
have had their problems up 



French still 
have Leonard 
on their mind 
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By Chris Hewett 

JASON LEONARD looks a 
stone-cold certainty to yin fts 


end, despite the feet that the 

French are still on his ds^pBinary 
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was in the ma3. However,. foe 
afleged evidence was feel taking 
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Billy Boater’s postal order. ; » 
England were due to name jl. 
theirside this moromg and Gbe 
Woodward, the national coach, 
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Leonard. The French have 
accused the 29-year-old Hade- . 
quin of breaking Ueyremohfs 
ribs with a deliberate stamp, but ■ 
Woodward commented yesterr 
day: “I cannot see the problem. ;• 
“I would take action if m»- 
essaiy, 1 took steps wbeu lyta^ . 
tin Johnson was shown to haw ie ■. 
thrown a punch in the AD HbScfcs ■- 


Rob Howley: ‘ICs about time Whies stopped developing and started to deliver* 
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front, but I’m still of foe opin- 
ion that whatever danger they 
bring to a match is to be found 
in their pack. 

“Only eight months ago I was 
on a Lions tour with the Martin 
Johnsons, the Lawrence Dai- 
laglios, the Richard Mis. These 
are big-occasion players who 
have shown the ability to dom- 
inate at the very highest level 
They’re awesome, to be honest 
Stop them and you stop England. 
Their forward performance will 
be the key this weekend," 


Class half-backs are rarer 
than radium at the moment 
hence the clamour and cheque- 
book-wielding kerfuffle over 
Thomas Castaignede’s match- 
winning performance for 
France against England in the 
first round of Free Nations 
matches 11 days ago- A similarly 
accomplished contribution from 
Howley on Saturday will add a 
fistful of noughts to his value, 
too, especially as a number of 
leading English clubs are 
already on his trail. 


Howley has no urgent desire 
to leave Cardiff, however. 

•Tit got another two years 
to ran at the Arms Park, I’m 
with the Welsh Rugby Union up 
to and including the World 
Cup and as Tm the son of per- 
son who is happy to honour any 
contract with my thumb print on 
it. Tm giving all the speculation 
a wide berth/’ he said. 

'If Cardiff either wanted or 
needed to sell me. I suppose fd 
take an interest in what might 
happen. But I*vc got enough to 


think about just at the moment 
thanks. It’s England on Satur- 
day. you know." 

Everyone in Wales knows,- 
actually! and they can barely 
wait For the first lime in a 
decade, the great sentimental- 
ists of world rugby are basing 
their predictions of victoiy over 
the English on something more 
substantial than nostalgic whim- 
sy. Rob Howley is one of the 
reasons why. The stage is set for 
Peter Perfect’s perfect perfor- 
mance. 


not in favour of citing Cor tbjqgs^l v 
in the heat of battle.” 

If Woodward was concerned - 
about the state of anytime's 
ribcage, it belonged to Lawrence - - 
DaHagho. The England captain ; 
admitted yesterday. *haF|tS 
popped rib carrilage’-’^ ^B .... 
causing discomfort andean/ 
firmed that he would not aitit. 

declared 100 per cent & . 
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wfll take a full part intrannng -• 
towards foe end of foeweekaiid . 
then play against tWales.” -u3, 
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Arwel Thoows, thefrcutadehalf 
from Swansea. Thotrias braised 
his right knee at foe weefcmd 
against Uanefii and 
touch and go. Everyfongjci^ 
pends on how for^tlK toanaga- 
ment are prepared to gjSne me.” 
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Today we publish the updated results of The 
Independent Fantasy Football League. The 
league table includes all scores up to 7 Febru- 
ary. Due to a technical problem, the player 
scores do not include this weekend's results. 
Updated scores will be published this Sunday. 
Neither set of scores includes results from the 
FA Cup. The manager who is the overall win- 
ner will win a trip to the World Cup finals in 
France next Summer. 


Every time one of your players score wu gel four points. There 
are four points for a keeper or a defender every time their 
team keeps a dean sheet. IT a player scores the winning goaL 
Le.: if there is a one goal difference in the scoreline, the play- 
er scoring the final goal for foe winning team is awarded 1 
bonus point awarded in addition to standard goal related points. 
Each successful Assist, a pass judged hy our experts to lead 
directly to a gout will give a player 3 points. The opinion oT 
our experts on the matter is final Each player selected and 
starting a game will be awarded one point. 


If a player is given a Yellow Cord they lose I point, if a 
player is given a Red Card they lose 3 points. Own goals, ei- 
ther scored or conceded, do not count. 

The Premiership Manager that you choose will in* award- 
ed 3 points if their real-life team wins. 1 point is awarded 
if they draw and no points are given ir they lose. 

Updated player scores and league taldes will l»e published 
even Tuesday in The Independent and repealed the fol- 
lowing Sunday in llie Independent on Snndav. 
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Independent Fantasy Football 


OVERALL SCORE CALCULATED ON MATCHES PLAYED FROM 8 AUGUST - 18 FEBRUARY 


LEAGUE TABLE 
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GOALKEEPERS 


CALCULATED ON HATCHES PLAYED FROM 8 AUGUST . 8 FEBRUARY 


NAME 


TEAM 


POINTS 


Mr D Srai 
Mr D Aston 
Mr C King 
Mr P Tufler 
Mr D Baker 
Mr D Evans 
Mr J Cox 
Mr D Edmington 
Mr B Srai 

Mr Archer 


Mr I Boyle 
Mr A Wins 


Mr A Wingrove 
Mr T Lyons 

Miss L Wild 
Mr S Scott 
Mr J McGrossam 
Mr D Baker 
Mr J Hayes 
Mr M Pawley 
Mr P Ackrcyd 
MrS Scott 
Mr 1 Brown 
Mr A Choudi 
Mr M Ewins 
MrG Ford 
MrS Walker 
Mr J Cox 
MrG Bell 
Mr Brady 
Mr M Ewins 
Mr M Ewins 
Mr A Mitchell 
Mr D Aston 
Mr C Thomas 
Mr J McCrossam 
Mr K Boyle 
Mr M Ward 
Mr T Brazier 
Mr P Davis 
Mr G Bell 
Mr P TUfler 


The Untouchables 
Billy Boys 2nd 11 
Feddng Victory 
Pins Up 4 

Deja vu 

Booth en End Olds Boys 
SouthvQle FC 
Edmo United 
Simply The Best 
No wight 
Wembley Bounders 
Tb tty's Boys 
Diana's Demons 
Amerretto AFC 
Unbeatble 
Washed Up Army 
Dead Heat 
Early Birds 
Robert's Raiders 
Jacks Lads 
The Dream Team 
The Hoofers 
Nikies 9th 11 
Mikes C Team 
Linfoorpe Rovers 
Daniel's United 
Retro Rovers 
Stunning Stunts 


300 Seaman 

303 Lube 

304 Mannings' 

305 Bosnicb 

306 Oakes 

307 Wksm 
3W Lcsac 
309 Flows 
330 Rtan 
j33 BiaOHgan 

334 Da Coer 

335 Grodas 

336 Ogrizunc 

337 Hcdman 

338 Nash 
33V Day 
340 ftxan 

343 Houli 

344 SouibaJ] 

345 Germ'd 

346 Manyn 

347 Beene? 

348 Keller 

349 Poole 

350 James 

353 Vtonor 

354 Sdnttdcbd 

355 VanDerGenm 
3M Given 

357 Hrtop 

358 Presanan 

359 Tbytor 

360 Season! 

363 Writer 

364 Bardsen 

365 Mfltksko 

366 SulUvaa 


0 49 40 

0 U 141 
5 10 3D 

5 42 4D 

0 7 15 

3 33 1 Si 

0 12 in 

1 52 52 

0 12 IS 

1 S3 U 

1 65 J.0 

0 0 1.0 
a 37 Z2 
5 16 in 
0 0 U) 

0 o in 

1 SB 1.2 
0 ' 0 U 
0 24 3.0 

0 4 15 

1 56 33 

0 1 12 
5 59 25 

0 0 1-5 

0 68 35 

a o ua 

1 71 55 

0 D u 

1 27 25 

0 21 23 

f 43 10 

0 0 1J4 

0 0 1.0 
0 45 W 
5 12 ID 

0 U 13 
II 50 27 


DEFENDERS 


Look Lively 
IVe Started But WDJ I Finish 
MflcesATbam 
The Eye For It 
Bflly Boys 3rd 11 
ScuDtbrope Extras 
Washed Up Army 
Oogston Rovers 
Item A40 
Wow For Short 
Dugs FC 


400 Dfcroo 

403 Upson 

404 Pets 

405 Grimewfi 

406 Winiertmro 

407 Bould 

408 Aliens 

409 Keovru 
430 Staunton 

433 SantftgaW 

434 Efaiogn 

435 Keboa 

436 Wrtgbl 

437 Sdmeea 

438 Graysre 

439 Mooes 


440 Anptcby 
443 Tfiomp*c 


443 TbomptM 

444 Krlzan 


445 Ben 

446 LcSn* 


The Hairy Monsters 
Pin Ups 2 


446 Lcfinne 

447 Cbfeaan 

448 Hcmtiy 

449 Kama 

450 HcochK 

453 VUdy 

454 Andcrtsoe 


ARS 

4 40 25 

ARS 1 


ARS 

5 63 4 2 

ARS 

5 31 ZJ 

ARS 

5 66 25 

ARS 

» 41 25 

ARS 

S 44 45 

ARS 1 

a 12 45 

AV 1 

J 42 3.0 

AV 

5 40 S. 2 

AV 

5 SS 3J0 

AV 

> 40 U 

AV 

5 45 3D 

AV 

5 29 12 

AV 

y 4j z2 

BAR 1 

J 31 15 

BAR 1 

[| 17 2.0 

BAR 1 

iH!^R?iSSe 

BAR 1 

BkmiI 

MAN ■ 

•1 50 3 A 

CHE 

I 62 SO 

BLA 1 


BLA 

l 4.4 

BLA 

I 66 1.8 

BLA 


BLA 1 


BLA. i 

7 4 25 


I 15 25 

U 12 3J0 

2J) 
25 
15 
30 
3JJ 
3JD 


0 67 SO 

0 51 25 


0 

w 

3D 

0 

61 

25 

9 

34 

25 


n 

53 

25 

0 

59 

12 


0 

21 

5v4 

5 

48 

40 

0 

38 

Zfi 


687 Lennon 
6«t Guppy 
689 Bonus, 
oW Rolknapp 

693 McManaman 

694 Thomas 

695 Uwohardscn 


fflS kcaoc 

699 Bull 

700 ftihorsio 

703 Lee 

704 Bany 


1 

30 

41) 

1 

55 

7.4 

1 

60 

7.0 

0 

J4 

7J1 

0 

27 

7jJ 

n 

10 

35 

1 

24 

L6 


0 

32 

5D 

0 

26 

3.7 


] 

36 

55 

0 

57 

45 


0 

L7 

10 

0 

1ft 

24 


67S Wallace 
679 Sharpe 


1 

13 

1 2 

» 

% 

in 

0 

0 

IB 

5 

L3 

1 2 


0 

26 

15 

1 

44 

27 

0 

IS 

3.0 

n 

711 

IB 


Berakamp 

WrighT 

Booiminc Ptrdra 
Yori* 

Joadihn 

Coltjraw 

WiiUftKia 

Hunlrk 
Hrivlav 
Suuon 
Gal lac her 
Dahlia 

McfKnlay 

Btukc 

Zulu 

VialU 

Mo Hugjws 
lore Autre Flo 
Du Win 
Whelan 
Hudcrfay 


0 89 74! 

0 62 72 

0 0 2J) 

5 41 ii.7 

1 20 24 

2 46 IU 

0 6 

0 10 1.5 

0 15 1J 

t 82 4,5 

U 86 JJ> 

0 13 4.0 

0 3 22 

J 64 27 

n 61 9.0 

0 40 35 

1 39 4.4 

0 43 3.0 

£ “ « 

0 38 M 

» 56 35 


If yon would like to know more 
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% ' Turf’s war intensifies in Court 13 



'• "Si 
■ ."•-■*>* s . 

; 

//CrjA 1 

Sjh. i 
>. I 

■ r ® ! 


: - - ■ ? i 


expect - bui then, an« tfe?™! 11 
pictures comino 0 m S r - ^ 
• ael trial 0 f tSeTmuT^ 
hand-drawn “anise’s im ^ 

. ^ which coSe 8 ^ 
WV** dribble; iTS 

hard o kn 0w whal 

aariav-K 

ed libel actionbrougfa^ by 'the 
Lynda RanSan £ 

husband. Jack, and Kicrc,;^ 

# J'-kcy. 

cle in the Life in Mav 1995 af- 
ter the easy success of Top 

C«s,tramed by Lynda IW 

den and ndden by FalJon. in the 
(Jester Cup. They believe that 
the article accused them of 

C 2?5 n8r - The Group, 
publishers of The Sporting Life, 

denies libel and maintains that 
the article was true in sub- 
stance or fact, and fair comment 
on a matter of public interest, 
-i The proceedings have not 
V made the impact in the nation- 


^spagesofsuch recent,, 

Wacuon as those inching fan 
Bo ham and Imran Khan, or 

bu ! a 1i7 by,for,h and ,hu >“*9. 

Of such trifling mailers as the 
tmminenj Chelienham Fcs.i- 
S, r thc firsi Classics of the 
Sj has been firmly 

Lgatcd by the latest reports 
fr°tn The Strand. 

Ail three of the plaintiffs 
nave already taken the stand, 
and refuted allegations con- 
the running and riding 
of Top Cues in ihe Swaffham 
Handicap at Newmarkei three 
weeks before the Chester Cup. 
To P finished fifth at New- 
raarkeL but won the Chester 
(-up by eight lengths. Other wit- 
nesses have included Russ Gar- 


Costs are mounting amid the cut and thrust 
of a key libel trial. Greg Wood reports 


rilly. who rode Top Cues over 
hurdles, and Jim McGrath, the 
pundii for Channel 4 Racing 
and a senior executive of the 
Timcform organisation. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Macgeorge 
(Leicester 3 JO) 

NB: Global Legend 

(Sedgefield 430) 

Yesterday the proceedings 
took something of a pull before 
the appearance, expected today, 
of Tom Clarice, the editor of 77ie 
Sporting Life, hut even so, the 
cut and thrust in Court 13 was 


surely ihe best free show in 
town. Free, that is, for the pub- 
lic. but not for those involved, 
who are watching two of the 
mosl expensive QCs in the 
business, Richard Hartley and 
Patrick Milmo. plus their teams, 
accumulate charges at what is 
estimated to be a grand total of 
almost £50,000 a day. 

Giving evidence yesterday 
was Alan Amies, the senior 
race-reader with Ractf arm. pub- 
lishers of the official form hook, 
for more than 30 years. It is his 
job to analyse the running of 
every horse m a race, and he was 
cross-examined by Milmo, rep- 


resenting the plaintiffs, on his 
opinion of Top Gees’ perfor- 
mance in both the Swaffham 
Handicap and Chester Cup. 
Amies had reported that in the 
Swaffham, Top Cces was “nev- 
er placed to challenge, “ and he 
said that this was a phrase he 
used to indicate that a home had 
not been trying. 

Milmo offered Amies other 
examples of horses whose per- 
formances he had described in 
the same way. including one 
which had been ridden ty Lan- 
franco Dettori, and another 
which was ridden by John Reid 
and trained by Marie Johnston. 
“Sometimes stables have what 

I*d call sympathetic runners,” 
Amies said. 

Milmo also invited him to 


Arkle is Dickin’s favoured Cheltenham target for Kadastrof 


Kadastrof s performance in fin- 
ishing second to Ask Tom in the 
Game Spirit Chase at Newbury 
on Saturday has left his train- 
er, Robin Dickin, in a quandary. 

Dickin has to choose be- 
tween the Queen Mother 
Champion Chase or the Arkle 


Chase as a Cheltenham target. 
“My gut feeling is that he will 
go for the Arkle but he will be 
confirmed for both races at 
the five-day stage and I will take 
it from there." Dickin said. 

“The joy was he proved he 
could handle firmer ground, al- 


though my biggest nightmare 
for Cheltenham would be if the 
ground was dangerously hard.” 

Adrian Maguire returns to 
race-riding today hoping his 
recent run of bad luck with in- 
juries has finally come to an end. 

The jockey’s consultant. Dr 


Michael Foy. yesterday cleared 
the Irishman for his Leicester 
return after examining the ra- 
dius bone Maguire broke in his 
right hand following a fall from 
ihe David Nicholson-trained 
Hurricane Lamp at Kempion’s 
Christmas meeting. 


compare the finish of the 
Swaffham Handicap to the dos- 
ing stages of the Cesarewitch 
later the same season, in which 
Top Cees finished third. Earli- 
er witnesses had given evidence 
that a gap appeared between 
other runners in the Swaffham 
Handicap which RiBon seemed 
slow to exploit. In the Cesare- 
witch, Milmo said, it had taken 
Tbp Cees a similar amount of 
lime to get going. Amies, how- 
ever. replied that “in the Ce- 
sarewitch. the other horses were 
staying on. In the other rats, 
they were going up and down 
on the spot." 

It was a tussle which pro- 
ceeded in liny footsteps, a inch 
gained here but then given there, 
and battle will be rejoined again 
this morning, with evidence 
from Clarice. Derek Thomp- 
son, from Channel 4 Racing, is 
a |<n r umo ured to be taking the 
stand at some stage this week, 
while Alistair Down, the Life's 
deputy editor and the author of 
the disputed article, will also be 
called before the respective QCs 
exchange their dosing address- 
es. A verdict is anticipated with- 
in the next seven days. 


HYPERION 


3 -50 Macgeorge 
4.20 Bakkar 
4 JO Distant Storm 


icester 


2-20 Colonel Blazer (nb) 
2.50 Totally Yours 
3.20 The Moor 


• ftgft -tand. undulating cause, with stiff fere»s 

0VBrZ "4®* ®W*Y ADMISSION; Ctan EoTfaneraals coSaPb 
^ 525 adrnte ^ ^ k** occupants, foe raceca/ds. CAR PARK.- Free 

D iSSE^^S: Y ^!P OBD>: M from 73 nearere (26%). 

■ " 7Wteftm ' Da ^ »-37 »7%). N Henderson 9-29 pm 

? ' i 2 £X&8:A P McCoy W winners from 49 ndes CBB%X M A Fitzgerald 

A - 52 *12*1 W M8rBton T1-72 (133%). C Llewellyn 7-JO (175%) 

• FAVOURITES: S3 wns from 289 mess (346%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME; SfljwenMnon £501 

2.201 ^^!^ DICAP CHASE (CLASS E) £4,500 added 2m 
— 4f 110yds Penalty Value £3,379 

l 1 C0tDNH.BLA2ER (26) (BF) (T W BfattaccrnCe) Mss H KnigfY6 Tl 10 JF Utter 

I <°) fStMr Hanrwig^ M, S Smrti 8 fi 9* . jnWdMonp) 

l ^ P** ******> D Sa»9 W 6 — . Gay Lyons 

i Jjra^ff*nraW(ThtCIW«stRfto« 8 tto NWKmoi 

5 Bte-P REGAL AWA (36) (D) (Ms VOBnen) DO&biB U X) WMastoe 

6 2UPP BOURBON COUNTY (pi) (John Muon end Sara) IfcsSVHbiB SO DJBudwB 

-6 declared - 

kfintesm satf* IGk. True- /wrricap iKjfefc Barton Canty 9sf JCft. 

BErnM&MI Cotonal Bbzec, 7-2 Gaafic Btae, Hoard, 4-1 Docs DBeoana, 81 Regal Aiaa, 20-1 
Bouton Connty 

W: Ite&oga 7 Tl 6 A Itapte 74 fw (R Use) 8 rm 

FORM GUIDE 

Whig this may be short of GAELIC BLUCe beat distance, this is a strtfer course than 
Epven credt tor and them may not be any hengyng would, becaoe Does DUrnna stxtukf 
be able to taroe the pace in (life oma* field, somettmg ttiat nss denied hra at Tbwcesler 
last tfcna Prior to that. Docs Dtanvna had mode a lot of the nimg and hung on from 
Naughty Future and Sister Rosa hare over an extra tfrae furlongs. He can be expect- 
ed to do better than the Tbwcestw raca in which GaeSc Blue finteted a dtatant forth. 
That «ns the third time in three outtega this season IhM Gaelic Blue had faded in the dos- 
ing stages, though thte time Tie ran a M better than the bare result suggests in Ms first 
outtog since before Chnatmaa He may now be coming to his best and he had winning 
farm on Ihis faster {pound lotf ynac-Oofonal Blazer to out to put a moderate shwr at 
Taunton beheld hSn. That was over a more mitHbfa Ufa than he had won et Wtadaor an 
hie chasing debut and the only reason can hare bean that he tound the {pound too tast- 
ing. If It seems ha has a tough task tor a mrica giving ml^it to handcapper* hB is only 
e pound h&ier then his last winning mark over hurtles and is s!B the one they eQ have 
Id beat Regal Aura’s beet performance was Ms detest of Suftok Road at PUnpton lest 
March. On that reckoning there may not be much between him and Suffolk Road's sta- 
btemate Nescaf. G el action: GAELIC BLUE 

o ea VICARAGE CLAIMING HURDLE (CLASS F) £3,000 added 
2m Penalty Vblue £2,658 

1 sm MGHBANK (70) (D) (Rater M Dodd} M b M F fewtoy 812 D NSotBi 

2 -H3C1 TOIAUy YCXJRS (5) P) (KngM Partnarehipj M Rpe5 Tl 9- APlfcCOyV 

3 40448F SHAHRAN (8) (D) (A S hfctabd and 1* S HelacsO M Ppa 6 tl 6 CHauda 

4 05 B0fMY(^l) (2(9 (0 JWndB) D Write 5 11 7 _W Hasten 

5 -3P2T2 FAK AJO FANCY (32) (CD| fP*F And Fortners) Mbs XlMgan 7 Tl fl-DGofla^wr 

C 3SM TBT MATCH (12) (D) (KJ 0*n) WQ^ Till a Gfanney 

7 ZflOF- HflKHJNK THE LAD (P297) (D) (Ms lynda M Wtems) D Buthal Tl 11 4.DJftacha8 

B PP POWHI DON (21) (F CcSonl F Ctton 5 Tl 4 MrASansome 

9 SUEVENAMON (F20) (Mgs J Ftonfard) H Stepson 5 Tl 4 A Bates (5) S 

« PI QAHWAH(USA)(RS) (WC»fartJ)B9mert7T]2 CUamlyn 

11 0« USAUGHTW ABBEY [19) (P M Brsday) J lteck»6 11 2 SWyme 

■E Offl MRSPOTTS(12HI*3JAF«Hteg)JPidwna7l0a GaryLyono 

O ROYAL «GGBt(F506) (A DTUrertC Writes 10O MRsnger 

ys OPPPP- AS8EVDORANpi4)p*slrsGQO(te)0BiichBl7l011 YSWtery 

6 00 RKKYLCIVER{27)(BICbN)TBI 5U1I PMd^syp) 

15 (j^cterod * 

BETTWG: 7-4 total/ Youre, 7-2 Kghbank. 9-2 Fate And Fancy, 6-1 Btahrart, 8-1 Ttet Usteh, 2<M 

EuroUah The Lad, Mev en s a mn, 25-1 othera 

«97; Apache Wi 4 B5DGa»a£*r 14-1 (M Sheppaid) te ran 


FORM GUIDE 

fa between winning at Phxnpten In December rod Huntingdon on Thursday TOTALLY 
YOUra caught a tartar te Arnsncanwal at Wincamon. The Huntingdon wn, achieved m 
comrnandng style, may have been her fifth of the season, yel ftx al that she b fir from 
nvnefete and Hlghbanfc and Mt And Fancy are NteJy an gne her plenty to thaw about 
Mgbbanfc put a couple of moderate runs h handcaps bahnd him with a good thld agatwt 
AtAxnn Boy and Ganme (n a doJmar at Hurrorgdcin when he last racad n eaity Decern- 
ber. He wotiefa t need to step up much on that (and he's done a lot better n the past) to 
maKa a race of it far And Fancy has |ust maced out under teg weights te tso i o r a te two 
of ha last three starts and n the other won going away over today s course end ifiatanca 
He gets 31b bom the mare Totally ’tours and has to be a threat Shahranl is struggling 
this season and has finished behind stabiemaie lotaty Yburs and Hanbenh. Bonny and 
EureBnk The Led. an aR-weaihsr Flat wsi tost Apri, could be better aBemadves. but tha 
may not be a sufficient test ot Stamm tor Tsai Match. Selection: TOTALiy YOLfftS 

fo pn | THURNBY MAIDEN CHASE (CLASS E) £4,000 added 2m 
It Penalty Value £3,236 


1 P/P-50 ACER8US UULQ5 (FIB) (George N Hade) M Chapman 7 n 5 .WWorthtagton 

2 334«- ALCOVE (S1^(MsH JOroon HouVaxn G Jdncn Moudnon 7 tl S DGaBagher 

3 0 CABtLLE (FR) (74) (Mre L C ‘feyicr) L "feytor 6 11 5 HBoBsmy 

* P4346- COPPBfCABl£p7^friGoutey)CSn«tiiin5 HRaigw 

5 IM0P5 DE»frCALM(26)(RNRter)DM£an9nfi Stem 

6 f^-626 DRAGONS BAY (24) (BF) p C W Ortn) Ms U Rewtar 9 0 5 ..GBradsy 

7 024-2 FRANK KNOWS (2^ (l*s C U ftacoc*) T George 8 n 5 RJotmon 

B 3P- MUSTAIHrpiO) /Kehoetoewshp) M^UFteeigyBil 5 NSndh 

9 P-053P WCH CHAMPION P9) (Gadon W Day) A Canci 6 Tl 5 .TJMupty 

® Off MY FHEND 88XV (78) (W T Vtotof T Bl 6 11 5 Qwy Lyons 

11 OOP4D 0RJEMTAL BOY (47) (OtartN Boy PariHdfa) R Lse 8 11 5 .WMntoa 

12 B4 TIC MOOfl (21) [Sfcs D J Uaracn) M Tompkrt 7 n 5 _.R Thornton 

G QDP-CP TODD(USA)(B8) (AHHtoey) AHItarvey 7 H 5. _.U Htomrte 

14 1ASTEC EXPRESS (FT747) (SiantocX H uaibug L«9 P Thom 8 11 5 R Haaany (3) 

6 20006 FIOOSY (76) (Mrs J P Besl) T Georg 7 Tl 0 teOUcPME) 

« IFUOP ORCHID HOUSE (29) (amonEttenow) ties HKfi^I 6 HO JFTlney 

- 16 dedared - 

BETTWG: 7-4 The Moor; 4-1 Frank Knows, 5-1 Dragons Ban 8-1 knustonft. 10-1 Inch Champion, 
16-1 Ataxm. 20-1 Copper Cafaia. Desert CMa. OriteM Bo* 25-1 othare 
®97: Just Bruce 8 11 S K Goto 7-1 (Ms E Heath) h m 
FORM GUIDE 

Consfaereig he bek of eaperienoB, THE BBOOR shaped with ptenty of pronoe when tovlh 
behind subsequent wirier Ask The Butler over an mended two and a half mtes here 
three weeks ago He made his only mistake at the fourth lest yot sta led at Ihe nM and 
wasrft beaten ter after being headed two out- Not only texwld he improve lor the run. to- 
days opposition a several ruigs below last time and the Strong Gale gekfing. being out 
of a whining chaser, coutdnt be better bred (bribe pa. Mary RBveiey nne makfen pom- 
topoteter hmiatema and the ightiy-racad rme-year-oW Dragons Bay. who was inched 
Quota Cauertck nonces' handeap chase last month after pecking at tha final tones. 
That wasn’t a grate race and ha was scurfy beaten when favoutta on a return trp, but 
he should stil be good enough far a much bokfar show r the company. Frank Knows' 
belated reappearance, stayiig on without thramerwig So v a rei ya Parade (gave22Jb) te 
Ludlow last month, entitles him to consideration in a poor race That's better form than 
most of tha others can ouster. Inch C l tamp ion led or disputed the lead und tumtog fa 
when third behind Hun V Haw over a longer trip here on New Ytear h Day He may have 
tound the (pound even more dem a ixflng te Fontwel last tfaie and tent out of It over this 
shorter trip Selection: TFE MOOR 

o col TRIAL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS C) £7,000 added 2m 
LT!rrJ7f 11 0yds Penalty Value £5.390 

1 32-tff YEOMAN WARRXntiq (Ms HetewrAiMrlR Rone tl It D NWIImean 

2 21-U44 MACGEORGE (1B)(C)(D)(JHAdincnd1/lttecn)R Lae 8 11 D JUtegtes 

3 DTO-ffi RANDOM HARVEST (17) (CCBuctey) Ms MFtaetay 9P7 GMadey 

4 24444 DBTBfYCAUS(7q(SnonHa7ap)NGMalK81i8 MAFfeganto' 

KITING: 15-fl Random Hamate, 94 ItaqjBorga, 3-1 Detefay CaQs, M Ysoman Wanior 
®87 IMna Dram 8 11 3 JOtoome 11-2(0 Sherwood) Bran 
FORM GUIDE 

Random Harvest broutft down te the seventh on Ns reappearance, was staying on 
nicely in fifth fa Doncaster is Great ItorksNra 17 days ago He la tha only one of the tour 
comfag fate the race fa any sort of torre. but in a smal field there is always the NaBiood 
of a n oder at e pace and a stayer Bn him being caught out when a increases. MACGE- 
ORGE has been the mast efeappeinting erf the tour of late, then again he took tfree out- 
ings last season before he beat Random Harvest (2fc better in) by two lengths over three 
furlongs less at Wstharby. He followed that with an tmpressivB wto hats (made al agafa) 
on teat groirtd before good seconds to Wkt VUast Wfad and Spertty Gayle and wound 
up by wimno te Worcester. Tha farm is there if only he can recapture N and serving Nm 
on might be the ansvrcr after befag hted up fa Ns la« two Harts The rehan of taster 
grrxnd coiid bring about improvement from Detefny CaSs on Ns first attempt over a 
longer trip. Yeoman Ulterior has at least wot tf* season - a weak event at Chettenham 
- but he has a poor ran at Sandown to bounce back from. Selection: MACGEORGE 


I A on I SOMERBY JUVENILE NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
r ,<iU l £3,500 added 4YO 2m Penalty Value £3,155 

1 60H44 FATALISTE (F^ f52) (D) fTTwct ParSTg) M Ppe 71 B A P McCoy 

2 f2 BAKXAR (T7) (D) pf) (M P Bunas 5fa Fgmiy Settemenfi D Mrfuison Tl 5-A iiagur* 

3 02 DKOTAL OPTION (82) (Infaebng Ltt J Spaaing Cltoudi 

4 FORESTRY (F154) (A D Swen} U Witoaon B 12 *'*?"*“' 

5 SKHJDN SOVHBOI (F38) [G Bteey) R ftfinshead fl G 

6 52 SUPRatBMp4)P^IUJy Hefei Smtfii^DfbneOT2 GBrnGoy 

7 5F00 WEETAMJSEEte9)(EdVfcetm3n(Hai3^&Siaf8gN ti^ THM10G— Ganrlyont 

8 3 BLOWING AWAY (11) (Van ■faru*re Ring] U tometara H 7 RTboTOton 

9 0 DOYEMC (18) (Gey Mate ftrtnBdip) Ms D Hn O 7 NMNaonan 

11 MISTY RAM {PI8) (Las Cfanco J Spsorng V 7 D J Kaant& m 

V 00 GUBBUNG (S) (TAP Fraa) Mss H KngN ti 7 .JIAFtegoted 

•a 20 SECRET BEAUTY (17) CMs SVBaNagrtN Babbage « 7 — MKalgMayP) 

- 12 dactsrad- 

BETTIHG: 10-11 Bakkar, M Fsafixta.7-1 Snpraratei, Bovtefl Aaoy, 20-1 Fteeaky. OofaUfaB. 
Secret Beady 28- 1 otbara 

997 Fora ftanwu (F9i 4 *> ttu Evans Zri (M ftps) 2D ran 
FORM GUIDE 

BAKKAR. beaten htef a length by last years Champion Hurtle runner-up Theatraworld 
n a Ffat race n trteand fas season and successfU fa Ns other two beta previous wn- 
ner Tom T&or n gran d style te Warwi* last month on Ns turtSng detail As a resit, 
Bakkar was a warm order to talow up « Doncaster* Mowers Kfartee only to find taBcw 
fash vnport Buddy Marvel back to Ns best Tha nust have caused connections n re- 
thfak plans, but a least there should be somethmg fa the wsy of compensation in tNs 
easier race. French Nadias vmner FOteiata made a successful start n the country at 
Sbatord and tss a fat of uee mada of t*n n two outfags afaca Hah possibly better than 
those runs make out but a double penalty ten*! going to hefa. Sr^vemtom teraped fak- 
ty wel behind the useful Vrluoso te Wtewicfc on hts twing debut and tespped up on 
tha wtti ha second re Fdre« 9 i Rie te FcAestone. a race fa which the teadere went oft 
too fast WHft the stone he gets from FOaim Stprarrism is the one mote Maly to cfaase 

home Bakkar. BJowtng Away was fancied to upset Court Tbny te COtenefc 11 days ago 
and went wel unti put ffarrfy m Ns place m the straisfat by the t»«kha it was a good 
stan al the same and he shoted go wefl it tNs raca hasNt come a bd no cyick. 

Selection: BAKKAR 

[a rn OADBY HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £4,000 added 2m 
l H - ou l Penalty Value £2^98 

1 335 DARCY (27) (BF) (ffaUole Lmtad) N CteBgw 4 11 D SKMy(7) 

2 TTG22 DISTANT STORM (FT) (D) (□ H Dnscci) B Ueeelpi 5 11 4 XAfepunr(3)B 

3 32D28R (SAND APPLAUSE (59) (D) (Geo -hyta) J Srrifa 8 113 „Mr0 McPM $ 

4 232G BBNLLILM(74) (D)(kWccfenBJone^ MRpe4tl 1 _APUeCoy 

5 222» BHKSHT N0VEHBBI (BBM (BF) (Ms C Sfamcrti) D Gandofc 7 D B CLN — l yn 

6 04225 SUGKTUr SPECIAL (FB)(D) (Ms RttehlOThomSOI RUteteyH 

-Bdedaad- 

BETTING: 5-4 Baryflkan. 5-2 Dtatmi Storm. 9-2 Darcy, 8-1 Sfigbtly Spedat, 14-1 Grand A^tem, 
20-1 BrlgU NoMBibeb ' >' . • 

097 Shenffau 8 C 0 J F Tdey «-1 (Ms Lucy Vfetewn) 8 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

DISTANT STORM has come a long way sinoe being ptAed up n a steter on soft ground 
te Vltorcester back n October won by Captain Marrnalade from Grand Applause (stone 
better m). It al started whwi Distant Storm iron an Exeter setar next tine off a rating of 
67 and ha went on to co m pl e te a hat-trick when rated 7B He has been placed in aS six 
outfags afaca the late three fa atweether Fite races, and Ns second to Gutteridge te 
HerefordrDecamber(fomtwhichhaswarkadautw 0 l)gire 6 hanererychanc 8 crfcan- 
fvnwig the fbrni with thrd-ptaced Beryfiura. The orty stumbing btock there is that whSa 
Distant Storm has been fairly busy snee Beryllium has had a nice break. He toted to 
piJi out extra te Herefan! after hiring the INto last, and even though he reopposaa on 
sightly worse terms, he is the fresher horaa. Flat wmar Darcy shaped realy wel whan 
third betted Upgrade and Real Estate te Kampton ti rel tana out and took on smart itnie- 
nfes again there next Bma Bm^ig Nm out te Wfadsor five days taler vres probably a 
rrtetake and he was a tksappotottog tovoufto butlf he can put that behnd hfai a very 

good case can be made out far htoi with tender taking a handy 71> oft BHghdy Spe- 
cial continued to tut mn after wiring at Uttocter fa Jure and has had a break saice 
mid -November, it he comes back fa the farm of te haJHangth second to an fa-farm No- 
ble Tom te Fakenham fa October he wouldn't be tar away off the same mark. 

Selection: DISTANT STORM 

# Erimame, one of ibe best hurdlers ever seen at Plumpion. advertised 
her Chelienham chances with an impressive 17-length victory at the 
Sussex track yesterday. The Francois Doumen-irained mare has two 
entries at next month's Festival but is expected to run in the longer 
Royal SunAlliance Novices' Hurdle rather than the Citroen Supreme 
Novices’ Hurdle. Erimame was ridden by the trainer's son Thierry. 


Racing’s futures market 


digested the form-book impU- 
BybA Davies cations of his performance. He 

. a j so 20-1 with Coral for the 

AFTER his victoiymtiieG^e n Mother Champion 

Spirit Chase at Newbury on hat- tat ^ surely tackle 

urday,Ask 1 bmisawp-pn«a ^ for which he now 

3-1 ifth Coral and favourite’s chance. 

Hill for the Queen Mother n ^ ^ GoldlJopby win- 
Champion Chase. Ka^sti^. ^ is 25-1 with 

who ran exceptionally well for ^ for Champion 

a novice to be BM ■ ■ HuItJ1 e. while the three-length 
top-priced 8-1 with rvilH HorfiV nicner up. Kerawu 

HaiLdtolbtefoTtheAAte “^Seeding Ufck 20-1 

Trophy, a price which is unJik^ Hffl and lie Tote. 

to last long once punters have • 

kHdeTrophTptovic^^ 


O Mteta (URp«l — —ZfT 

DrfMffIMaflaW ^ — 

W — 

. — ^ — rr~ 

WiteBBllMgHKrOT __£L- - 7 — 

gwMfegga =r- 

iv. iin qan [G Ricbardij £!_ 

wiigaflMggH, — — 

Crack QppHbON — — — 

re^rafirtatet NTkfRcxHtoree) Igj S__ 

«^wW.l»rttaDLlGgfocd) 

SgMlhiNreflfaJ^tiYtfPlIfa) 2 M — — 

LMatetoipMixte) ?W »L_ 

uhedlBnvIPW — 


Hof (Tratta) 
Wtehra^ftPQBrenW 
Dteo5nr(JMJBflBrar) 


Champion Hurdle (2m 110yds) 

Cote wanii lJ«fl«n*re 



HDoapteta) 


Queen Mother Champion Chase (2m) 

Cool MtaiH 



Triumph Hurdle (2m If) 



281 

1 28-1 

281 

1 28 




RMlEteatapramtofa) »] - 


fltofr«Wa qrererfas ortfs, ptaom 1, 2. 3 (Cfiotonfan. RindRi WIMIt 


Cheltenham Gold Cup Chase (3m 2f 110yds) 

Hotaaptate) 


Sm ktore BuMm (P NcNte) 7-2 4-1 4-1 


Doom Prida (U HaiiganAt) -W -M 4-1 


Tha Gray Monk (GFfctsdN 8-1 8-1 


Praten (G Nbbatd) 18-1 18-1 181 


Addfagon Boy (G 


RautfiQutttfT 


Ooof Dmd (R Ate) 33-1 381 - 


EacfH^a Qatar Urn oddfi ptara*, 7. Z 3 |ChBtenhani TJusday 79Macf» 


Coral mnia 


0-1 181 


Cytxxga (U Ffae) 0-1 14-1 rO-1 


181 181 


281 281 


■6-1 381 


381 381 


Sedgefield 


HYPERION 

2.00 A Day On The Dub 2JJ0 Rusk 3.00 Flying 
North 3J30 Apache Raider 4.00 SINGING SAND 
(nap) 430 Rye Crossing 5.00 Little Twig 
GOING: Good (Good to Frm fa places). 

# Left-hand. WKfcisting courea Easy teftoas and long rm#L. 

• Couree is 1m SE of town near Jrocbon <kASB9 and A177. Stodi- 
ton station (9m) or Dirhem station (tan) ADMISSION: Raddodc 
E6 (OAPs£4);Coun» £2. CAR RARIt £2, reel frea 

• LEADINGTHAH4ERS:tl&*IIRmretoy67-233psWJH*^- 

son 28163 (E3»). G M Moore 'S-TM (1^7%). J g1%t 

# LEADING JOCKEYS: L Wyer 22-KJ7 (2Dfi%). A Dobbin 18143 
(XbPfcl J S uppB W-W G Les 185fl (224%). 

CDQ, Nutty SctorapbC^. 
Advance Eete (2JC). Cahatfow (visored. 2301 

JO w fi levy board novice handicap hur- 
|4.W| OLE (CLASS E) £ 2^00 added 2m If 

, «BP TWWDBffoarrW (CO) T E48«by6 n n^ j- wj«- B 

2 WQ54 BAHS1(USA)(5)(D)Sa^«9-.^JiMRartg 

3 MPS5 ADW0NTHEDUB(11)Tlj»5TI 4 

4 -F3JX ST0NE3BY(32) GMMxre6t) i G 

5 4855 SWAHOALE FUfEH (FM) N Bjgoff 6 to t)--- - ■ -* 

6 585FD FIRST LIGHT (33) JJ ^rn BB8 

7 M3 VICTOR LABM^R AtanS tt 7 

B ore AWF(t2) »5 ****? 

| BmS NUTTY SOLBIA (141 C PBftar 8 05 

O 05048 SEGALA TO J J ONBfi 7 W 4 . - — 

1? DIG FOR GOLD (137) RWbodhttHBSm — 

« SQUANDAMAMA (53) J NorteS O ° ■- B Cr * m ' ^ 

O MS MOST WANTS) (B2) (D) W Mcfteown S ^ 

M 03336 NOKTHBW MAESTR O tp) lta M Rtetey4 ^0--Qt re 

6 m U3flD»T(47)lbsKI«g«7«0 

* 555 OM«(B) JH " SSid- 

HMrare wMt toa. True IMP 

am Mags>o9g 7lSi, Lord P8f3sr 1^ 4^ 9anaL 


Lingfield 


HYPERION 

ChlngachgooK - — 

QOWSiSfaw. nutsid0l 

STALLS: hada {enxfA fin- outsOBt^ 

MAW ADVANTAGES Low best n to® . 

.ussiott Al «**52**t fiSSEtmtoAi. » **«£? 

s^Sasrawsisss® 


BETTING: 4-1 Northam Masstro. 82 A Day On The Dub, 81 Stonaa- 
by, 81*ThundsrpoiDL 181 Mote tented, 181 Victor Unto, Lynn. 
181 othare 

\ i> QAl AYCUFFE NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
^• JU I £3,000 added 2m 5f 110yds 

1 P2FO- BAL1YDAVB) p3B) J H Jdioon B H 71llcfarel Bnman (3) 

2 OOff CAHHKOW(67) J»laci407n 7 THayV 

3 5008 JOE LUKE [425) GU Mocre 6 11 7 JCaOs^sn 

4 t&QO LAMXBt(67) JNoran511 7 ECdteahrai 

5 PP MARCUS ROVALE (50) D Larrb fl 11 7 JBreta 

6 FSO OVEH TIE MASTER (12)JHJoNson 6117.. XJohRKfa 

7 48234 POLAR MNG (12) C Thornton 5 11 7 RGarriOy 

8 56 RC7TAL5fteEY<S8IJHY (31) Ms W Jcree B Tl 7P CaTOtny 

9 OB RU9( P41 T Eateaby 5 11 7. LWpr 

t) J2D0C TUTBI FOLE (18) Ms U Ra«iBy 5 Tl 7. J>Mvan 

H o AUCtSfDfNNY JAY (14) P »ten*Vfi6 tl 2— J Jartena (7) 

V 80QOP CSJAYHX («) N Chart»&)n 5 Tl 2. SftytarP) 

tj 08 GY11CHA)(£YPSY(34B) GMoknasSII 2 MBranran 

14 UP- HOMO DORNEY (32S) J Date 5 H 2 — Air L Ttepto (7) 

■B 00400 OUR CAROL J Partes 6 11 2 M teuton (7) 

« 80 PHARCLOSSI W Kemp5 Tl 2 .C McCormack (5) 

-IBdsctored- 

BETTING: 81 teak, 52 Potor tons. 81 Item Rita, 81 Ftoyte 
Stmwafxxy. 181 PhnrCtoBBR 181 (jndtoc (NarTha Utetec 281 tehm 

\o /wvl TRIMDON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
l J - w l D) £3,750 added 2m If 

1 S-3P34 EXECUTIVE DSGk (17) (D) Ms M RwwtayB BO GUta 

3 14216 BURES (60) (CD) MS J Brew 7112 ECtetaBhn 

3 1Q80 BREAK THE RULES (10) (D) DMchab6H 0_FLasbyP) 

4 -FUSS DURAMO (S3) T Eastorty 7 XJ 0 LW)W 

5 ‘0144 RYWG NORTH (17) (BF) MaM Ravefcy S t3 B — PMvao 

6 2TQ4F FATBMUOMB(53)(CD)(BF)Baaon6»6 

CMoCwmek(S) 

7 WFF5 EDEN DANCB1 p4){CO) JHJohreon6I3B..^Sanflti 

8 «M» GLENUQE (88) (CD) GMMxre7HB N Barter 

a 154-6 CHADWdrS 02*01 (87) (D) WTteng 15 1)8 

^BaMtaoB 

fa JB4U0 ADVANCE EAST (B) IIDod* 6 DO ADntttaB 

H 3Q/2- BRACXENTHWAriE (F29) A J Lockwood B 100 

Me* A Dental 

-11 dactarad- 


IHwi wital^c- toa. True tmSup ma&tMHm Eta A aactotahreto 

m iab 

BETT 1 NQ: 52 Flytaa Norfli, 81 earaterc Dategn, 81 FteabaMafi; 7-1 
Break Trie ffatae, 81 Buret, 181 Edan Dancer; 181 often 

— orel TOTE NOVICE CHASE (QUALIFIER) 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added 3m 3f4 

1 P-F061 COPPERMAST (25) W Kenp 7 1) G RHcGiMf 1 ( 3 ) 

2 D46F ALWAYS A PAUPH1 (12) S Pttndrgh 9 6 D . J* Cateny 

3 -UPRE APAOCRAB)B}(T1)FMfpt76D« ECtegten 

4 403CP8 BABY JAKE (14) J H Jcfaraon 8 V 6 ADcbtota 

5 U3460S CASTLE RED ( 11 ) JYtota 7 10 V JCJohnaon 

6 )FffP FOREVB1 SHY (M) MsKLanbDD1).MMSLarab(7) 

7 mi GALEFORCE(14)PBeajnont7Vf) B(toa6¥i(5) 

6 2340 QUBI (24) (CD) Mrs M ftvetey 7 1) O PMvenB 

B 6344P0 M00fUt»(T VENTURE (49) Mfachun»61)1) 

CMcCorewck(5) 

6 323MF 0VERTISC0Rna(BS9JCUtsB6 6 . JtThonann 

11 PCV443 SdLARS STALKS (14) (C) (BF) MaASwbak 6 V ft. 

JSappta 

12 3P-500 saiYPET(IO) CPoqsonBttO NBerttoy 

6 03 7>C WASP (70) J H ibnson 61ID HrCBomrp) 

M .8BF4F GAIE PONT P5) D Lanto 9 6 5 JBuria 

6 22 PS PEARL'S CHOICE (W) J McCamocfto D D 5 — S McNeB 

-iSdadand- 

BETTtNG: 72 Apacte ftoktac81 Qtaan, 82 SMraa Stated 7-1 Tha Wtep, 
81 CuppeteM, Pearfa Ctetee, 181 Baby JMa, 181 eaten 

A rin JACK BRITTON HANDICAP CHASE 
H,uu l (CLASS E) £4^00 added 2m 110yds 

1 TV31- COWT5BALANCE (3Z9) (D) J ktoCCrnocte Tl 120 

& HcMi 

2 2843P BOLD BOSS' (32) g" M Mocraili ’c _ ~UCa*aghan 

3 12228 SUKa(GSAND(25)(D)PMantaifaB11G. ADottta 

4 31-240 NVBYAY (7) fC) (D) MBameeSH 1 Stoyior(3) 

5 81428 VM.DERAMAM(CO)DStrahBtltl— ..ECWIn^an 

6 -F5541 SiUfBt WfX (7t) (CO) Ms M Rewtay 6 Y1 8 PMvrn 

7 542230 BLAZBK DAWN Bl) K) (D) J Hbtsxk 11 0 1 ,_B Storey 

8 6545 K8JMJNMY CASTIE (32) (p) J RtzGenU 6 to OP Cartrany 

9 5205CY 6REYDANCS1^2171QU3H«MDn«OOjeAWte» 

10 -P53P6 SHUUAN (78) J Ytorto 9 60 RMcGnte;^ 

-lOdKtand- 

UbbvnH u g tt: fat Biratenfcy relate Mtewnytefit^fteyOwcar 
8 sf 7%, Sfiutan Ssl Ttx 


HUtatHCunw 

TTMlOetwaya d-^g- — 

1 68 MACSBAW(89)MraLSn£CS9 - ,«fRyan4 

a SSentwwjamuft — 


3 54608 WATKWS (15S) MA BitetoyBO. JSttekZ ' 4 00613 

? » K«EWi^(168)CBBre«d89 CRtearS 5 048M 

-4dectarad- 

BETTING: 811 Sknfafi 9-4 Mre 1 * Back, 81 tetfcfna, 181 tBmawnMW 

rTTAnl RHONE HANDICAP (CLASS E) £3,750 381 Second 

Z - W l added 1m , ■ 

8S06-3 BTTLON (33) (CD) C BrtBah8 BO — 0.4U 

a 40-203 DK3ffSTO)(CO)JW0BrB9B GBantataSI B 

3 KAHLfUWP0l(P^JBfagg4 9BJSaalh BteaW g » 

j gua. jig zaI«OUE( 29) (C)Ms Jl>d403 RFbandl7 

c nuw UR FROSTY (ROW -feres 6 Btt S State* 8 2 8102 

I SS SaJOTn”raMfteSava589 A0alyP)2 3 21M2 

l “S 5SS^(SwRrtn«485 Da»0teB4 5 

- id cfedared- 

an-rwQ-u Ml Frosty; 81 FaP*d'B>W,82Ei1lrai,81llortanttTita > BETTWaW 

iStelfare. 18T ICB.281 M »ai«P«iM 

pnq iSSSSi^Sm m 

*— • - — , M nTiu.4M01 DHteraf 3 1 S34-31 


4 00613 PWUP (12) (CO) (BF) C Dwysr 7 1) A McCartfiy (!) 5 

5 04800 SECO«SUN(3)JMlBar7«. G Ota d ate 4 

-i d s cl taad- 

Urinrn aaght 7a TOh Vim tenofcap Mfgft Second Sun W Ota 
BETTM& 54 Fast France 94 Trabta Ttore, 81 Pfiutai 82 Dr»^e Buah, 
381 Second Son 

■re Are I AWESOME POWER CLAIMING STAKES 
J,w l (CLASS E) £3,750 added 1m 2f 

1 OpS-ei 1tfEMNEEDLE(14)(C0) LonJHitihgtanSBfi 

- D Harrison 1 

2 81C2 AHONTII (21) pne Atari 892 Martin Dwyer SB 

3 Z11-S PnVA3EDeRK1CH(14)(CD)UCUviB80 

McCarthy SS 

4 002-22 AWBSOtffiPOWS1p4)(CD)(BF)JWsS6BJ»Ctart2 

5 DJSaiUSKBE) tttt KWngK«*85 P McCabe 0)3 

6 06 SUBAROOSAil (41) J tl Bndey 485 SDranraA 

■Sdodvod* 

BETTING MTTnadneeda,1 14 Anonyre, 81 Private Dispatok, 81 Awa- 
9omePo«efi38l othes 


1 ~ — j HCUUrlU i-, 

5S ^^SU5H(B(C)(D)BRaiaBi1-CUwtterffl1 . 


1 A -ml A1SNE HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 
H' 1 U 1 added 1m 2f 

1 834-31 BnUAIirRB)(13(CD)Plfedp51)a ACtekl 

2 6801 TOUtWlEAD® (T3) BH»itury4B5.™„~RF&9neh3 

8 0008 PfflOSCHOOL(J3flNC8fcdwi4aG,_flHifBhee6 


BETTING 82 State Mfax. 81 Stogfag Sand, 92 8ofa Boaa, 81 Mtaurany 
caatta, 81 VM Da Roaa, 181 Oountarttatanea, N^aay, Staring Dhri.281 


I a orel ST EDMUNDS NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
H,ou l E) £4,000 added 2m 5f 

1 1A03P CADEMUXPR9B1E(83) D8rrth7n 4 R Storey B 

2 005-P CHASING DfEAMS(B1)CGrart 7 114 _RG«rrt^r 

3 53MP aJSTONE (17) J CurteBTI 4 ATbarrtea 

4 83423 GUBALLEGBfl)(24 JHJcfnonSII 4 A Dobbin 

5 18453 HARroeCENT(11)(C^MBMIteEl0y7114 PWvaa 

6 814J0 jaPERS(B^Ms»KU^en7114 E fn f fa i fara i 

7 P2-46P JUST ONE O£ST)0N (11) JJONSI 61) 4.^, 9 Ctateny 

8 43042 LAST TRY (K) B R3hv*47 Tl 4 ASSndfa 

9 mff LAfJNCHSELECT (102) J Itackto 7 11 4 TEtay 

tJ 32TCP MCL0UGHLM(l4)FKHiy9114 WDwen 

11 AD-31 PHARM&TTCE (108) Mr* A Svrintxvk 7 H4„ — JScppto 

12 IP 046 ROSTMO(257}JVtode9H4 KJoinm 

0 8P2ff RYE CROSSING (BB) (CD) T Eastorty 6 11 4 LWyarB 

14 4J32F SHANAVOGN(B3)(D)(BF) G MMoon71i 4.JCte^ta> 

-Udactand- 

BETTMQ: 84 Shtaavogh, »2 Harfdacant, 81 Gtabal Lagand, Pterrntafca, 
81 UafRy; Rya Cro*ahg, 181 Jurt One Ooaatfan, 281 often 

ie rerei SEDGEFiaD MAIDEN NH FLAT (CLASS 
I °- w | H) £1^00 added 2m If 

1 0 ASMEY COTTAGE 05) J A tore 61J8 M'S Stem 

2 00 BROUFORDHOUSE(93)GMMxn51iaJiHannfiy{7) 

3 CARTO FT DANCER TEastety 5116 ECtea^m 

4 62 COOLAW (12) F lAipfiyS T 0 Ur P Murphy (7) 

6 8 IBCHA7®fiABOY(366) MWbne5 Tl 3— NHorrocteP) 

8 3 SYLCAN EXPRESS (14) CGrart5H6._UrS Orate P) 

7 0 THAT MAN (14) J Vtods 5 Tl 8 C McCormack (5) 

8 LHDKS ABBEY JDoddB6H3 Mr L Terete (7) 

9 UntEnnGTl»5T13 L Cooper (7) 

« 0 WNNNG BD (14) P Baairxrt 5 11 3 .JGntaafl 

1 ) BAaONGATTHanOOH Jlte*»4t)C._EHuabmtfM 

tt HELMSLEYRJBlTE8SBrt)y4tlG FLaabyO) 

13 PETSmi HOUSE GM Moore 4 B 12 T Hogg (7) 

14 0 MARTHAS MOOfSTOfC (31) T Esstoby 407 GLas 

-I4dactared- 

BETTTMG 54 Coata* 81 Sytoan Exprere, Hafaaetoy Rks, 7-1 CartcA j 
Deneai: 54 LMe Tteg. in Merthata Mowratane, 14-1 Ptam e a Hooaa, i 
281 raten 


4 CIA- AOAMTON (77) (CO) Me J Cod 63 S — Jterei D«fyer8 

5 001-13 CHAmANSCHQICE(B)(CO) AjBrvb8813._WRyan6 

6 22131 BEW«e)(ia)JiteRe7SS KFUtao2 

7 438D ROMAN REEL (14) (CD) (BF)GL Moore 782 

R Brtetand (7)4 

B 3803 miADIXE (IS) (CO) RFb*er57D JCWno7 

-Btedacad- 

BETTWG: 54 BriManl Rad, 52 Dwgh Lerata; 81 Chafaiaras Chofca, 8 
1 BaVtaread,81 Potar School, RamnRaM.W-1 BMtakte 181 Adantea 

|4 a 4Q| GjRCyPEHANDICAP (CLASS F) £3£00 

1 588 JOIST (161) C Brtteiri 4 0 13 Dtenfaraill 

2 MM PfORTH ARDAR (M) (CD) N LtfaDden 6 9 4S Waanrtb 7 

3 6223 JLBfl^E SCHOLAR (26) (C) G LMoara5 94 JVCtarkB B 

4 3-5634 OSK*ACHGOOK(14) SDdw4 93 PDhS)B 

5 666- CARRCI1S MARC (234) (CO) (BF) Pet Liktel 093 

6 « FenmNO^luCMiaf'MR Bbtey 69 4 

RSkutnfenmiY 

7 33063 20flR0fM)RHtesr4BG IMnilm.10 

B 523*0 ROMS ROUND (18) ChqerJ 88 AKcCsfiwfi)3 

8 00060 MROHOMASU (28) J L Kara 6 8 1 JfteteS. 

V BQ064 WLDKADSt(10) JL(ieon4B0 THTixfliiil 

II «08 COMCHU.(13B)JP00iO077« APi«(59 

-11 (factored- - 

BETTWG: 72 NcrtiArdtai 81 Zorro, 9-2 Ron'i Round, 182 iteMasSetef. 
« 81 CUngachgook, YfM Hadaer. 181 JntaL 281 often 


Racing results 


HEREFORD 

2LD0: 1. FUNNY GENIE (R Beiemy) 3S- 
1: 2. Ouwtto 81; & Uartglano 7-1; 4. 
Oxbridfl® Lady 12-1 16 rait 94 fav Studo 
T1*ty (5th). 4, Zh. (Mrs L Taytor. CHppaig 
Vtenfan) fbta: BtUD; £S5Q S2JI C150, £300. 
OF: EWIDCL CSR £29017 Tricast Et943fla 
Trio: C26Q40 (part won, pool of C33S32 to 
Sedoefiefa 2D0 todavl. 

2-30: 1. GaiATWa (S Fm) 11-4 tor, z. 
Wfanow 181; 3. Bagafkio 13-2; 4. FhuM- 
ganFVnail-ilSran.aa (PRteriens,Tri- 
wortv Hampahre). TbtK E4B0; E2B0, E12G 
E23a E4fia DF: 2222G CSF: £3214. Trto- 
ast £17305 Too: £7230. 

3J»: 1. MACMM MUCK (C Llewefyn) 8 
13 ter; 2- Ba In Sp*M «-l; 8 Turn Gtee 
81 14 ran. 2 2 (N Twtaton-Davte Chef- 
tartarn). Tbtra EUO: ElBG *2Sft Elfitt DF: 
£93Q CSR E8B5. Trkx CllflQ MFt Rate Rrai 
S30: 1. MUSIC PLEASE (RJofawn) 8 
1 tav; 2. Dr Rockst 4-1 ; 3. 0 My Love 28 
1 ; 4. Ffchu 1*-1 17 m. a a (Mss V WBrans, 
HotebRt) IUk S420; CtBCt £140 G4SQ IM5Q 
DF: EVLtt CSF: El/Aailcast £27782 Trio: 
£53210. 

4-00: 1. LITTLE SERENA (D J Brattafl) 
D-1 ; 2. Kfiig of The Bhim 84 lav; 8 Ibm- 
oiy* Webb 20 - 1 , IB ran. 'h , » (J Harrimrai, 
Tractogai} Tbfra EIL50; £aia Clfla £BBQ, . 
DF: CIBSa CSF: £3184 THa E237BQ. NH: 
AtegroPrinca 

480: 1. BUZZ OTHE CROWD (Mr D 
Ates-HraYra^ 81; 2 Cabin HB 181; 3. Scar- 
to* Barry 5-t 15 ran. evens ter lass M- 
brook (pitsd up). 4 It (kfiss A Handel, 
Irnfatei). TMk £570; Q3a £U5a £320 DF: 
£11780 CSF: £8962 Trip; £16260 (par won, 
pod of £9162 to Sedgefield 2D0 today). 

5JJ0: 1. A S JIM (H 0*v«) 9-4; 2 Wav 
lar Ron 14 - 1 ; 8 St^ennidc n-e tar. 9 ran. 
14(0 OTM, ChattanharQ. Tbta: £300; 
£140. £350, £UO DF: £1680 CSF; P3g?w 
Tricaet ES5.EL Trio: £tX70 
tetapot net won (pod of £408972 to 
Sndgafiekliod^). 

Planpat £46800 Quadpat E224Q 
Plate 6: £21339 Plan 5: £35351 

PLUMPTON 

180: L GLOWING RATH (SaptieMtfel) 
H- 1 ; 2. Storm Hger44 ter; 2 Derisbay 8 
P HodBte Somarton) Tbte: 
£*®X £840 £140 DF: £770 CSF: £2282 
, ^l-CWCt£OF»IIAGIC(APMcCt«) 
H-B ter;2 Alpha teialc 7-1; 3. NraFor- 
Bnttan 7-1 10 ran. aht-hd, VU (M Ptoc, 
TMe: £2fMt £no £2St £190 DF: 
£Saa CSF: £BSa Trio: £3170 NR: ffineyted. 
850: 1. ESPERANZA rv (RTriorreon) n- 

% 2 Amam Uy ft.-Qfte; 3. poaeontear 

B-l Bran. 2 d#L (M Roberto. HaSshamt 
Tbla: £23ft £190 EUO OF: £130 CSF: £320 
3Afc 1. DONTLEAVETHENEST (N 
YWBRK 14 84ter. 2. Head For Hbbmmi «- 
1; 3. TTuradty NigM 82 7 ran. 22, t (ft 
Q£lfa, Epscm).Tbte £220; £150 £360 DR 
£2030 CSF: £2239 

150: 1. EWNTANTE (WT Douren) 1- 
5fav;2Wofttco*latolfauf 381; 3. Strong 
Chofco 25-1 14 ran. T7, 10. (F Douman, 
ftanca). Ibte: £130; C1M, £330, fi43Q DF: 
rasa CSF: £1903 Trio: £2200 Mte Bite 
in Hteeren. Vsnefian Scena 


A20: 1. THE MAJOR GENERAL (MY J 
TtzzanJ) 5-6 tav; 2 HJgft Pladra 3-T; 3- 77F 
last Lad 4-1 6 ran. 'ey %. (R Barbra; Bearnn- 
Star). Tbte: £160; WO £260 DF: £290 CSF: 
£365. Mt RtfttaakMrad 

A50: 1. HARYJO (M Batoftator) 281; 2 . 
CountryTtegubi7-l;3-NlghtlnAlfflBon 
M-l IT ran. 7-2 fav Safaman (4th). ha 9 
(G L Moore; Brighton). Tote: £3360; £530 
£210 £280 DF: £10390 CSF: £14949 Tri- 
cast £188730 Trio: £15430 
Ptanpot: £420 Quadpat: £390 
PMm B: £ 30. Plans: £223 

SOUTHWELL 

1 AO: 1. CATS BOTTOM (JOrr) 82 fav: 
2 Incflnabon 81; 3. Patooa gaia Jo n-i 
9 ran. 5, 2 't (A Nawcorrtoa). Tbta: £280; 
£L10 E2AO £700 DF: 8 M& CSF: £1539 Tri- 
cast £11289 Trio: £890 

210: 1. MADMAN'S MIRAGE (D Hctanefi 
181 ; 2 Btonbrook82 9 Sorrtdar 7-2 15 
ran. It -4 tor Arcana Star (4th) 7. hd (M John- 
teor). Tbta: £790; £220 £210 £200 DF: 
C31AO 03=: £ 9220 Tricast: CttS82 Tno: 
D4U0 

240: 1. KINGCHiP BOY (P McCabe) 4- 
5 fav; 2 ZaMto 81 ; 3. Rock laiand Lina 
81 > 8m.1*/<,5k (M Ryan) Tbta: EUO; £130 
£190 DF: £230 CSF: £299 

210 : 1 . RAGD (G DuffieU) 81 ; 2 Moon- 
rakbig 82; 2 Jamaican Right 281 6 ran. 
82 fav Ytoob (4th). 3 (tea A Swfabarttl 
Tbte: £270; £160 £210 DF: £390 CSF: 
£1327. 

940: 1. DUKHAN (K Fatal) 0-1; 2 Bathe 
In Light 82 ter. 3. AaoBna 81 9 ran. 5, 5. 
(£ Aistont Tbta: £050; £270 £20. £200 
DF: £2460 CSF: £3379 Trio: £3750 
4.10: 1. HONEY STORM (R Ptetam) 8 
« tec 2 Burette Own ft -4; 3 l Bint Nadia 
81 9 ran. 1 'A. r A. (M Oiannan) -W k £250; 
£100 £140 £160 DF: £290 CSF: £542 Trio: 
£690 

440:1. WELCOME UJ (F Norton) 81 ; 
2 MaBy Music 81 ; 9 Cabeharge Blue 8 
2 7 ran. 81 few Spanish Knot B. 9 IJ L Har- 
ris) "tote: £0.70; £7BQ £170 DF: £5520 CSF: 
B«7Q Tifcasc £21170 ftffc Gfa of My 
Draams. 

Ptanpot £SnO Quadpot: £330 
Haw 8: £2040 Pina 8: £1029 
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Comeback king: Hermann Maier put his fail in the downhill behind him to power to victory in the super-G on Mount Karamatsudate yesterday 


Photograph: AP 


Fall and rise of the Herminator 


THE MOST dramatic story of 
the 1 8th Winter Ofympics was 
played out on the slopes of 
Mount Karamatsudate yester- 
day - the fail and rise of 
Hermann Maier. 

Three days after his fearful 
tumble in the men's downhill, 
the Austrian whose awesome 
size and power have earned him 
the nickname of Monster, or 
The Herminator. returned to 
win the Olympic gold medal 
which so many people had fore- 
cast for him before these 
Games. 

His lime of lmin 34.82sec in 
the super Giant slalom left him 
more than half a second ahead 
of his nearest challenger. Didicr 
Cuche of Switzerland, with his 
Austrian team-mate. Hans 
Knauss. taking the bronze in the 
same time. 

Considering the circum- 
stances of his crash, it was 
extraordinary that the 26-year- 
old former bricklay er was still 
walking and talking, never mind 
skiing. Just 1 7 seconds into the 
downhill course, he had taken 
off at the turn which caused 
problems to a succession of the 
competitors and smashed 
through two safety nets before 
coming to rest, prostrate on his 
front 125 metres further on. 

If you believed in portents, 
they were not good. The race 


was on Friday 13th. and Maier 
was skiing fourth - a number 
which represents death in 
Japanese culture. 

The Herminator, however, 
was unterminaied. 

Despite sustaining shoulder 
and knee injuries which caused 
him to miss the following day’s 
slalom competition, the man 
who has dominated this season s 
World Cup competition 
returned yesterday to awesome 
effect. 

Since breaking into the Aus- 
trian team two years ago, Maier 
has established the reputation 
of a man who takes fearful 
risks, a racer best viewed 
through half-open fingers. But 
even he approached this first 


Mike Rowbottom reports on the risks 
that paid off for a bricklayer with attitude 


race back with an element of 
caution. 

“ft was a problem for me 
mentally,” he said. “I needed to 
come through the first gate to 
overcome the barrier of being 
in competition again. 1 wasn’t 
scared to go out there again, but 
I was anxious. The crash is 
something which keeps going 
over and over in my head - even 
more so now I have won the 
gold. I do not know how 1 es- 
caped from it to be able to race 
again. Itwas the worst accident 
I have ever had. I walked away 
from it because the next com- 


Winter Olympics results and timetable 


ALPINE SKIING 
Man's supers 

1 Hermann Malar (Aul) mwi 34A2sac ...... 

2» Didtar Cuche ISwtl) 1:35*3 

Hans Kraus (AiA) 1-35*3 ~ — 

* A Fatton (IT) 12561; 5 K Asroodt (Nor) 
1 ^ST. 6 P Jathm (Snef lOSJZ 7 Drives 
fUSl 1*3596; 8 T Mas (US) 1:3597:9 LKjus 
(Non 1-3625: 10 F Nybara (S*eJ 1:3831 
British: 31 G Bet 13980; 33 A Freshwater 
1:3989 

Women s rfowrtfifn 

1 Katya Setdhger (Ger) lmin 2B89sec 

2 Pernflto Wlberg (Swe) 1:2919 

3 Florence Masnsde (Fr) 12937 

* M Suchel (Fn 1 29*8; S S Gtactetroa (Rib) 
1:2950; 6 P Street (US) 1295*: TROm^xxkI 
(Frt 1 -29J2: 8 A Mwsrtber (Aufl V298*; 9* 
K Gufcnachr (Gar). H Gerg (Gerj 12996 
Wsmerr's comhheddawnftffl (stafcxn today): 
1 K Seciigw |G«) irnai aasZsec; 2 P Wtoem 
(Swe) 12B86: 3 R GdffiCtt (AutJ 12934; 4 
Erll (Get) 12976; 

12982 6 F Masada 
(Ger) 1:2992; 8=» S Schuster (Ant). 
Oorlmaisw (Aui) 1-300; 10 B Perez 
1305* 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKQNG 
Women's 4«0km retoy 

1 Russia 5&rto$ OEaecs ... 

«3 CtanAM. N Gsryacxic. L Lszuto*. E IMS) 

a Norway S5389 

(B Martnsen. U M<fcataptas& A Moan-Gucton. 
EMaan) 

3 Italy 56533; 

Bebnonda M Dl Centa K MoroOw, G 


fS Beta 
Paruzzi) 


W 


4 Swtaertnd 58*552: 5 Germany 5635*. C 
CrediRBpUbfcc565a7;7firtaid57^30-.BS»(e- 
dwi5TS37; 9 (Aratie 573*8: 10 Japan 58228 
FREESTYLE SKIING 

Men's aerials tfeMon {flisl 12 qualify lor 
Anal): 1 D Dashct+nky /Beta) 3(90*pts: 2 B 
Swarttey (US) 3*708: 3 A M*hatov (RAjr) 
3*821: 4 E Baraouat (US) 23261. 5 A Cart* 
(Can) Z739; 6 S Kraicta* dial 22865. 7 J Bean 
(Can) 22*88; 6 N Fonts** (Cam 2880: 9 A 
GneHn ISO 2178*; ID C RJbwc JAut) 3091; 
11 A totercz [Cs FtapJ 2QE60: 12 S Faunas (Fra) 
20027 Brtttafr 20 K Harhut 
Women's aerials u lfc r N ia tton (tost 12 qutaF 
N tor flMi): 1 NXu(Ch) 1820 1 pts: 2 A Taupor 
(Uta) 17848; 3 VEteswiCan) W88/ *N Store 
(US) WOO: 5 H Lkj (Nor) CB79. 6 X J (Chi 
187*2; 7 C Brand (Swir) 8507; 8 0 Guo (Or) 


petitor had to come down, but 
the doctors spent all day 
treating me." 

But while he was able to face 
up to a 650-metre descent 
through 35 gates, the idea of 
watching his own video nasty - 
something that has been 
replayed worldwide - scares 
him to death. 

“I've not watched it on TV 
because I can’t," he said. “If I 
do see it, it won’t be before the 
end of the World Cup season - 
and even then I'm not sure." 

Yesterday’s race will make 
far easier viewing for him. “ft 


16395; 9 T Kozachenko (Uo) 8299. ID M 
Hohrttart (Sw# *176; 11 Y KU*W JUO) 8159. 
120Yim*{UKr) 8895 
(CE HOCKEY 

Man's M phase: Group C: Finland 8 Kaz»- 
Wwen 2; Czech FVjputtc 1 ftasdaZ. Group D: 
Oarreda * LEA 1; Sweden 5 Belarus 2. 
SPEEDSKATING 
Woman's 1500m 

1 Manama Tanner (Netti) ta*i S758sec .. . 
/Modd record) 

2 Gunda NJomam»-S*in»»nann (Gerj 1.5888 

3 Chris Witty (US) 15897. 

*EC ' ' 

15820:1 

areri (Gerj la . 

9 S Bsztanwa (Rus) 2.915*. 10 N Paiazfcma 
(fta) 2:0158 

ICE CANCE F?na( standings. 

1 Pasha Gttatwk/Evgam Rotor (Rus) 20pts 

2 AngwHoi KryfesnOfeg Otsyannfto* ifts) *0 

3 Marina Antasifn/Gwandal P a tmra l (Fr) 79 
* SC Bourne/V Kraatz (Can) 72; S I Lobacha- 
wtfl AertaAh lfk*| 98: 6 B Fusar-Pol/M Mar- 
ex*) (W 120; 7 E Purwtarv'J Swatow (US) HO; 
6 U Drobtezko/P Vananis (Lrth) 82 9 1 
msnova/1 ttnotf nrt o (IAD 8A; 10 K WnMer/R 
UdwA3an «a 


wasn't a perfect race, and I 
wasn't in perfect form." he 
said, “ft was important to me to 
ski a gain after the accident but 
I could not be a fooL" 

Predicted or not, to win a 
gold here was a stupendous 
achievement for a man who only- 
forced his way back into the 
Austrian team in 1996 after be- 
ing dropped by the national ski- 
ing programme at the age of 15 
following a knee injury. 

Since he gave up his trade - 
“I laid my last brick on Octo- 
ber 26, 1995 at 3pm,~ he said 
with a grin - and took up his 
passion, he has made himself 
both rich and famous. 

But there was lingering 
resentment over the circum- 


: Hwiyady JAul) r$a»; 5 A Fnesngt* (Gar) 
B2D;« A Thomas (Natal 1 5929.7CP»*Jy 


TIMETABLE 

"today 

Alpine skiing: Women* eombhed Slalom. Era 

tag 0038 second lag 0*00 

Sid psaping: t?»n warn evert DQOQ 

Speed ahating: Men’s tKJOOm 0690 Mans 

190am (*reBy*re aid toat Vtonons 390On ratey 

quaMytig and Chal tOOOO 

lea hotamr. Vtorw* trona medN mtoSi 0500 

FnalOaod 

Bialhioru Mans lOkm spmt 0*00 
DNavtaton 

BBC2: 07*5-08*5. 1290-14*0 T990-S030 
Eurosport: SMreur cowrege. 

Tomorrow 

Ataina skflng; Mbh^ ga re slalom fins leg 
0030. saCOTdtoaO*30 
Cross-country sk3ng: Mens **J»un retay 
0VG 

Freestyle aWng: Mens a« «Mmana aenais CnK 

ovs 

Rgme sketnff Vtoimt *crt pragmmme XUO 
lea hockar. Men's quarsr-ind 05*5 (two 
mrechasL oa*s (two mmctwsi 


BBC2: 07*fr(»*S 1230-W4O 1900-2030 
EuttepcMt 3 Wt cmrerege 


stances of his crash, which 
occurred at a point where the 
International Ski Federation 
officials had made an alter- 
ation to the course. 

‘I know I made mistakes in 
the downhill, but unlike other 
skiers I had not received any in- 
formation about the gate which 
had been moved or the tailwind 
which had such an effect. And 
I would like to know why I was 
not told. There should have 
been a practice run before the 
event - then 1 and others would 
doi have been troubled at that 
point. The only way 1 could have 
taken that turn was in a tank." 

Seizing their chance to get 
up to date with the alpine ski- 
ing programme, the organisers 
made the most of the good 
weather by running the 
women's dow-nhil! and the 
downhill section of the women’s 
combined, which will conclude 
today. Both were won by Ger- 
many’s Kaija Seizmger. who be- 
came the first woman to retain 
an Olympic alpine siding title. 

-ll was a really good day for 
me." Seizingersaid “I really like 
these conditions." Not bad 
going for someone who said 
before the Games that the state 
of the alpine slopes meant that 
every event would be “a lottery". 
If that was so, she drew two 
lucfcv tickets. 


Roy shines as 
Canada polish 
off old enemy 


Mike Rowbottom 

reports from Nagano 

RON WILSON, coach to the 
United States ice hockey team, 
said before these Games that a 
goal tender could make all the 
difference in this competition. 

On the evidence of yester- 
day's tumultuous dash between 
the United States and Canada 
ot the Big Hat rink, Wilson was 
spot on. And that goaltender is 
Patrick Roy of Canada. 

The man whom many believe 

is the best in the business faced 
31 shots from the best players 
the United States could master 
from the National Hockey 
League, and saved 30 of them. 
Four goals from 25 shots took 
Canada into the quarter-final 
knock-out stage, starting 
tomorrow, in pole position. 

For die US team, which lost 
its opening match 3-2 to Sweden, 
a second defeat was not disas- 
trous- results merely influence 
the quarter-final draw with all 
teams qualifying - but in terms 
of morale, and national pride, 
the hurt was hard to hide. 

If you had to thinkof Roy in 
terms of British goalkeepers, 
your first thought would be 
Neville Southall. The Rrench- 
Canadian >»••»< the same sham- 
bolic look and unlikely 
athleticism. But his reaction 
when the Americans pulled a 
goal back with just six minutes re- 
maining was pure Bster Shilton 
- be took it as a personal insult. 

Canada have three top-class 
keepers, and Roy did not make 
the team two years ago when 
they reached the inaugural 
World Cup final and lost to the 
United States, but his perfor- 
mances since he arrived here 
with the NHL brigade last week 
have established him as one of 
the Games’ outstanding figures. 

His pUce de resistance yes- 
terday came in the first period, 
when the United States had a 
5-3 advantage for two minutes 
while Joe Sakic and Rob 2a- 
tnuner sat in the sin bin for, re- 
spectively. slashing and holding, 
ft turned out to be two minutes 
of target practice for the Unit- 
ed Slates as they fired in seven 
consecutive shots on goal. Two 
hit the posts. Roy, blocking 
and diving, dealt with the rest. 

The psychological damage 
to the LIS was already enormous 
when the penalty period ended, 
and then the two released pris- 
oners immediately combined 
with the legendary Whyne 
Gretzky to give Canada the lead. 

Sakic s pass appeared to 
have put Gretzky in with a 


shooting opportunity, The 
Great One turned possibuity 

'into certainty by switching the 

ball gently to Zamuner for an 

easy score. It was a sweet cameo 

from the 37 -year-old, who has 
more points for assists in the 
NHL than his nearest chal- 
lenger has in combined points Tf t 
for goals and assists. 

He had emphasised his com- 
mitment to the cause in the 
opening 10 minutes, when he 
was given a two-minute penal- 
ty for tripping. Gretzky in the 
sin-bin. As one observer 
remarked, it was like seeing 
Bobby Charlton sent off. 

As the Americans' frustra- 
tion grew, they resorted 
increasingly to the bodycbeck 
and cross-check. For a few mo- 
ments in the second period, they 
seemed intern on re-shaping the 
arena using Canadian bodies to 
hammer out the boards. But the 
Canadians, with their huge. 
babv-face killer captain Eric 
Lin dros, were well able to look 
after themselves. Throughout 
Roy, eyes burning through his 
mask in their intensity, kept up 
a constant, head-bobbing 
monologue in his efforts to 
maintain concentration. 

“What,” someone asked, “are 
you saying to yourself out there?" . 

“Nothing really special," 
replied Roy, who speaks both 
English and French. 

“What language was it in, 
then?" 

“Today." Roy said, “maybe 
Japanese." 

The two defeats have spelled 
out-almighty jolts to American 
national pride in any language 
and the US fare a tougher quar- 
. ter-fuial match as a result. Ih 

“We know that the road to 
a gold medal probably runs 
through Canada,” Wilson said. 

On yesterday’s evidence, that 
road is a dead end. 

The two nations meet again 
today, in the gold medal decider 
in the women’s competition, 
and the portents few a good, 
clean sporting game are not 
good 

After their group match, 
where the Canadian world 
champions were beaten by the 
United States, there were 
accusations that sane of ihe.US 
players had goaded Canada's 
forward Danielle Goyetle, who 
scored the first-ever . Olympic 
goal for her country' last week, 
over the recent death of her 
father. jr 

The Canadian coach. Shan- 
non Miller, is reportedly threat- 
ening to make the Americans 
pay for their behaviour. 


England have worked themselves into a position where they have everything to prove 



ALAN 

WATKINS 

ON 

RUGBY 


AS 1 write, the England team to 
play Wdes have not been 
announced. I see it as one of the 
functions of a columnist to 
advise managers and coaches 
what they ought to do rather than 
to predict what they will do. Ac- 
cordingly I can approach the sub- 
ject without any greater danger 
than usual of looking foolish. 

A consensus seems to have 
built up over the past week that 
Matt Perry must be restored in 
place of Mike Catt; that the 
front row must be remodelled 
to accommodate a new tight- 
head prop, with Victor Ubogu 
the favourite replacement, 
closely followed by Phil Vick- 
ery, and a few voices raised in 
favour of WDl Green; and that 
either Tun Rodber or Tony 


Diprose must come in at No $. 

These are the minimum 
requirements. There is a case 
for saying that the England 
team who went down in Paris 
were, with a few adjustments 
such as these, the best currently 
available. There is equally a case 
for following the traditional 
French revolutionary policy of 
a la lan feme. 

This would mean that, 
judged by their performances in 
Paris, the only players to retain 
their places would be David 
Rees, Jeremy Guseott, Paul 
Grayson (partly because he 
did not let England down with 
his kicking, partly because there 
is nobody else - ), Garath Archer. 
Lawrence Dallaglio (if fit) and 
Nefl Back. There is certainly a 


case for restoring Adedayo 
Adebayo and Matt Dawson to 
the backs and for fielding an en- 
tirely new front row, in addition 
to adjusting the back row. 

Has anyone, by the way, 
noticed how hookers who are 
not regular first choices for their 
clubs are already English in- 
ternationals? This season Andy 
Long of Bath and Dorian West 
of Leicester have been capped, 
the latter as a substitute. It can 
be only a matter of time before 1 
the call goes forth to George 
Chuter of Saracens, admitted- 
ly first choice for his club but a 
very recent one. 

Graham Dawe, formerly of 
Bath, now of Moseley, was - 
perhaps still is - a better play- 
er than any of these. But be- 


cause his period corresponded 
to the reign of Brian Moore he 
ended up with a handful of caps, 
four if you include a match 
against the United States. He 
must sometimes reflect on the 
unfairness of life. 

Whies likewise have been 
having trouble in this depart- 
ment. Wisely, they have stuck 
consistently with David Young 
since his return to Cardiff from 
rugby league, though the 
wiseacres say - the front row has 
always been the most fertile 
ground for armchair authorities 
- that his scrummaging power 
has diminished since his sojourn 
in the north. 

V^feli, in South Africa for the 
Lions last year. Young was 
considered better than Jason 


Leonard but not quite as good 
as Paul V&llace. Bany Williams 
was distinctly unlucky not to be- 
come the first-choice hooker. 
For Wales the problem, as it has 
been for several seasons, is at 
loose-bead. 

The selectors first flirted 
with Andrew Lewis of Cardiff 
and then transferred their 
affections to Christian Loader 
of Swansea. For the England 
match Lewis is back. I should 
have preferred an attempt to 
turn Lyndon Mustoe, also of 
Cardiff, into a regular loose- 
head. 

But the argument 1 do not 
accept is that, at 5ft I0in and 15 
stone. Lewis is “too small” for 
the modern game. After all. 
Tom Smith, of roughly similar 


dimensions, discomposed the 
South African front row. Jeff 
Probyn was-the same size like- 
wise; and England could cer- 
tainty use Mr Probyn ’s services 
today. 

I am sorry that Craig Quin- 
nell is still omitted but 
delighted that Colin Charvis is 
back. However, he is back at 
No 6, rather than at No 7. And 
indeed people speak highly of 
the player who is to fill the lat- 
ter position, Martyn Williams. 

But the truth is surely that 
until flankers as a race turn 
themselves into left-and-right, 
as wings do, the blind side can- 
not simply be swapped for the 
open. They are different trader 

Centres have gone the way 
of flankers rather than kept to 


that of wings, and now usually 
play inside and outside, as 
Scott Gibbs and Allan Bateman 
respectively will on Saturday. 
They, Neil Jenkins' bool and 
Robert Howley present the 
greatest dangers to England. 

With heart pounding dan- 
gerously. I shall be backing 
them to win at Twickenham, not 
because Wales have the better 
backs, as they do, but largely 
because England have worked 
themselves into a position 
where they now have everything 
to prove and will consequent- 
ly be on edge; whereas Whies 
have long had nothing to lose. 
I shall not be at all disappoint- 
ed if Jenkins and Arwel 
Thomas make copious use of 
the corner flag. 
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Travellers cheques, insurance and currency from any branch in 24 hours. 


Notional Westminster 


NatWest 

More than just a bonk 
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Football 


By Bryn Palmer 

AFTER WEEKS of specula- 
tion, David Murray, Rangers’ 
chairman, yesterday revealed 
• the news that most had been 
expecting - that Dick Advocaat, 
: .'the fanner Dutch national man- 
l ager, will take over team affairs 
when Wilier Smith retires at the 
end of the season, 

Advocaat, who wflj become 
the Rangers’ first foreign coach, 
forced the issue by signalling his* 
intention to announce his fuiure 
plans after guiding his present 
dub, PSV Eindhoven, through 

a league game with Ajax on 
Sunday. 

In a short statement, Mur- 
ray confirmed that the 50-year- 
old Dutchman was always his 
first choice to succeed Smith, 
who is stepping down after 


nine’qf of their 

"tnt successive Scottish titles. 

am delighted that Dick 
Advocaau one of the ^ 

cept^i Ore position of manager 
Rangers." Murrav said. 

Over the past few weeks we 
raterwiewed a number of posable 
candidates for this position and 
from this it became quite dear 
that Dick was our first choice. 

“As already siaied, Walter 
amith will continue to manage 
the club until the arrival of Dick 
from PSV on 1 July." 

Murray, who was not pre- 
pared to reveal details of the 
length or value of the contract, 
said he felt obliged to make a 
statement to end speculation. 

“1 felt some pressure to make 
the announcement as I said I 
would reveal our choice near the 
stan of the year and I feel this 
is the right time,” he said. 


^Premiership giants accused 
of poaching young players 


FOUR Premie rehip clubs have 
been charged with trying to 
poach young players from other 
teams. 

Manchester United, New- 
castle, Everton and Asion VZUa, 
together with Wolves of the 
First Divison, are alleged to have 
breached the Football Associa- 
tion's Programme of Excellence 
Regulations by attempting to 
sign youngsters attached to oth- 
er dubs under the scheme. The 
' clubs have until Thursday to 
answer the charges. 

Everton have been charged 
.^following a complaint from 
^Wolves in connection with four 
players, while Mila are charged 
over alleged approaches to three 
West Brom youngsters and one 
who was at Charlton. Hull have 
complained about Newcastle 
trying to sign two of their play- 
ers, while United have been 
charged over alleged bids for a 
player each from Crewe and 


Stockport. Shrewsbury have also 
accused Wolves of attempting to 
sign one of their youngsters. 

Frank Burrows is the new 
manager of Cardiff City. The 
Scot was in charge at Nfinian Park 
club from 1986 to 1989, leading 
Cardiff to promotion from the 
old Fourth Division in 1988. 

Don Hutchison is on the 
verge of joining Everton. in time 
to face his former club Liver- 
pool in the Merseyside derby at 
the weekend. Hutchison is 
switching from Sheffield Unit- 
ed with a small cash adjustment, 
with the young defender Jon 
O’Connor going the other way. 

Bryan Gunn, who has lost his 
first-team place at Norwich to 
Andy Marshall, is joining 
Hibernian on loan for the rest 
of the season. 

ICI, which has sold off a 
number of its businesses in re- 
cent months, is to sell its 25 per 
cent share in Middlesbrough. 


Advocaat. who led the 
Dutch to the quarter-finals of 
the Wurld Cup in 1994, has 
since won the Dutch champi- 
onship and cup with PSV, but 
was faced with the prospect of 
several key players leaving the 
club at the end of the season. 

Although his deal in Eind- 
hoven ran until the middle of 
1999. Advocaat exercised a 
clause in his contract that 
allowed him to annul the agree- 
ment should he receive a bel- 
ter offer elsewhere. 

Hcsaid:**! have a very dear 

vision of the direction I wish to 
take the dub and I look forward 
to working with everyone at 
Rangers to ensure that direction 
brings even more success to this 
great club." 

Advocaat’s arrival at Ibrox 
means Dutchmen will be guid- 
ing the attempts of both (he 
main Glasgow clubs in their 
search for continental success. 
Advocaat’s friend and former 
colleague, Wim Jansen, is head 
coach at Celtic. 

While Rangers are chasing 
a record I Oth successive title, 
their performances in Europe 
- with a couple of notable 
exceptions - have been disap- 
pointing. Earlier this season 
they suffered the indignity of 
being knocked out of both the 
Champions* Cup and the Uefn 
Cup early on. and the vice- 
chairman, Donald Findlay, was 
quick to point out th/s was an- 
other factor in the choice of 
Advocaat. 

"He is a man with enormous 
experience in Europe and 1 
think the Rangers supporters 
should be very excited about him 
bringing that experience to bear 
on our game from a European 
standpoint,” Fipdlay said. 

"He regards Rangers as a 
great dub and a great challenge, 
and I think he appreciates that 
for a club of our size, our suc- 
cess rate in Europe in recent 
years has not been acceptable. 
He is looking forward to trying 
to improve that as well as main- 
taining domestic success.” 



Sri Lanka bowled 
over as England A 
make history 



Back on top: Andre Agassi celebrates his straight-sets victory over Pete Sampras in the 
Sybase Open in San Jose, California, yesterday Photograph: John Todd/AP 

Agassi storms past Sampras 


ENGLAND A completed the 
first objective of their winter tour 
with an emphatic seven-wicket 

vkaoiy in Moratuwa in the third 

unofficial Test here yesterday. 
The inexperienced tour 

party set out from London in 
December aiming to further 
their cricketing education and 

became the first A team lo beat 

Sri Lanka in three tours. They 
not only achieved their targets, 
but excelled in both with a con- 
fident and determined perfor- 
mance which enabled them to 

inflict Sri Lanka’s first A team 
series defeat on home soil. 
Starting their reply 95 runs 

adrift after (fismissing the tourists 
for 466 yesterday, Sri Lanka 
reached 58 for 1 at lunch to leave 
all but the England dressing- 
room preparing for a draw. But 
England A. spearheaded by the 

spin pairing of Dean Cosker 
and Ashley Giles, d ism issed Sri 
Lanka for 168, before cruising to 

theirviciory target of 74 with 21 

balls remaining. 

M ean while in South Africa, 
the Pakistan team manager, 
Asad Aziz, reacted with disdain 
to suggestions the two players 
who were mugged in South 
Africa last Wednesday evening 
have been less than honest 
about their plight 

Speculation has mounted 


SqS l^htaq. who said 

“eywSe attacked bybvotoen 

wtofcaptftomacarasthey^ 

walking towards shops dose to 
IStdmawealtlty Johan- 
nesburg suburb, may have ac- 
quired their juries elsewhere. 

q He attack felted the start 
of the firs* Test against &)um 

Africa to be delayed from 
Friday to Saturday. It also 
prompted waves of condemna- 
tion from poliucans and sports 

officials and a promise that 
security for the tounng team 

would be stepped up. 

Johannesburg police, how- 
ever, have criticised foe players 
for being -uncooperative and 
this has Med the rumours 
there may be another story. 

Although police spokesmen 
refuse to confirm foe subject of 
their investigations, they would 
not denv that a team of officers 
have talked with the manage- 
ment and staff of a latenrigbt dub 
dose to the team hotel. 

The former Australia captain Al- 
lan Border became a member of 

the national selection panel yes- 
terday. Border has been ap- 
pointed alongside foe chairman. 
Trevor Hohns. and Andrew 
Hilditch- He replaces Steve 
Bernard, who was named as 
Australian team manager last 
month. 

England A scoreboard. 
Sporting Digest 


ANDRE AGASSI demonstrat- 
ed a fresh thirst for tennis when 
he beat the world No 1, Pele 
Sampras, 6-2, 6-4 in San Jose. 
California. Agassi captured his 
first tide in 1 8 months with a bril- 
liant display of serves, returns of 
serves and groundstrokes at foe 
Sybase Open. He vowed after the 
match that he was taking aim at 
the No 1 ranking this year and 
looking to fight it out with Sam- 
pras in the French Open final 
Britain’s No 1, Greg Rused- 
ski, has dropped one place to No 
9 in the latest world ranking but 


Tim Henman, foe No 2, dim bed 
one place to 17th despite three 
successive first-round defeats. 

Rusedski's ranking is his low- 
est since he first moved into foe 
top 10 in October after winning 
the Swiss Indoor Championship, 
but his drop came because he did 
not play last week. 

Henman, by contrast, has 
been in poor form but had no 
points to defend last week. He 
moved up a place because 
Thomas Muster dropped from 
16th to 21sl 

Britain will play Ukraine in 
Group One of foe Euro-African 
Zone of foe Davis Cup for 
foe second successive year when 


the two countries meet in 
Newcastle in April. 

Ukraine beat Denmark 3-2 in 
Kiev over foe weekend to qual- 
ify for this second-round tie, 
which Britain must win to 
progress to foe World Group 
Qualifying round in Septem- 
ber. 

Former world No 1 Steffi 
Graf celebrated her comeback 
eight months after a knee op- 
eration with a straight-sets win 
in the first round of the WEA 
doubles tournament in Hanover. 

Graf and her partner, Bar- 
bara Riltner. beat their compa- 
triots, Meike Babel and WOtrud 
Probst, 6-3 6-1. 


EF Education loses 
mast in heavy seas 


Hull and Sheffield draw giant-killers 


Norman under fire for no-show 


Rugby League 


By Dave Hadfield 

THE two Cumbrian amateur 
sides who made history by 
: Reaching the last 16 have been 
rewarded with fifth round ties 
against Super League opposition 
in foe Silk Cut Challenge Cup. 

EUenborough, who beat 
Hunsiet in the Iasi round, have 
a trip to Hull, while Egremont, 
who whitewashed Workington 
Town - a Super League side 
themselves just 18 months ago 
- face Sheffield Eagles. 

There are some heavyweight 
confrontations elsewhere, with 


foe holders, St Helens, at home 
to neighbours Warrington and 
Castleford, victorious at Leeds 
on Saturday, playing host to 
Bradford, the beaten finalists for 
foe last two seasons. 

"If we are going to Wemb- 
ley, it looks like well have (o do 
it foe hard way.” Castleford's 
coach, Stuart Raper, said. 

There is another all-Super 
League meeting at the London 
Broncos, where Halifax are foe 
visitors, all of which makes 
Wigan even firmer favourites to 
recover the trophy they- once 
made their own. They are away 
to foe winners of the Dewsbury- 
Lancashire Lynx tie, which is to 


be re-played at New Crown 
Flatt tomorrow. 

St Helens have reacted 
calmly to news from Australia 
that their new signing, Damien 
Smith , was thrown out of his 
previous dub, St George, for 
turning up for training under the 
influence not of drink but recre- 
ational drugs. 

"We were already aware of 
foe disciplinaiy measures and he 
comes to us with a dean sheet," 
said Saints’ chief executive, 
David Howes. Smith is due to 
arrive, complete with work per- 
mit, within three weeks. 

Meanwhile, the player he re- 
places on Saints’ overseas ros- 


ter, Jamie Olejnik, is to rejoin 
one of his previous dubs. 
Manly. Olejnik failed to get a 
work permit, but might still 
join Saints next year. 

Sheffield Eagles are today 
announdng foe signing of foe 
Great Britain prop, Steve Mol- 
loy, who has been involved in a 
long-running battle to leave 
Featherstone Ravers. 

Another Great Britain prop, 
Leeds’ Barrie McDermott, has 
denied a rift with foe dub's new 
coach, Graham Murray, after 
being substituted only 18 min- 
utes after coming on to foe field 
in foe Challenge Cup defeat by 
Castleford on Saturday. 


GREG NORMAN was criti- 
cised yesterday for failing to fin- 
ish his final round of foe South 
African PGA championship. 

Officials later confirmed his 
disqualification after foe Aus- 
tralian world No 2, who was paid 
$300,000 (£187,000) to appear 
in foe European oo -sanctioned 
event, failed to arrive yesterday 
morning to complete his fourth 
and final round. He was eight- 
under-par after nine boles and 
in line for a top-10 finish. 

Die double British Open 
champion told tournament 
officials after the dose of Sun- 


day’s play, which was inter- 
rupted by bad weather, that he 
did not intend to continue his 
round because of pressing 
engagements in the US. He left 
foe country on Sunday night 

“I’m disappointed in Greg’s 
decision not to condude his 
final round. I consider his con- 
duct injurious to foe Southern 
Africa tour," foe commission- 
er, Arnold Meotz. said. 

Zimbabwe’s Tony John- 
stone, the eventuaHoumamem 
winner, said he was surprised at 
Norman’s decision: “I wouldn’t 
have expected Greg to leave. I 
think that [5300,000] is worth an 
extra day.” 


Stuart Alexander 
reports from Auckland 

THE H-stroi^ all-woman crew 
of EF Education were dealt a sec- 
ond hammer Wow on the Whit- 
bread Round the World Race 
yesterday when then mast buck- 
led and crashed on to the deck. 

Already crippled by damage 
to the ri gg in g which had left 
them at the back of the nine-boat 
fleet 1,400 miles behind the 
leader and sister yacht, EF Lan- 
guage, the latest setback raises 
serious doubts about whether 
they can reach Brazil in time to 
start the sixth leg to Fort Laud- 
erdale, which starts on 14 March. 

Neither skipper Christine 
Guiflou nor any of ber crew, who 
were left trying to retrieve foe 
tangle of heavy rig in difficult 
southern ocean conditions - 
steep waves, strong winds and 
extreme cold -were injured. 

Their progress will now be 
further hampered by the small 
sail area that they will be able 
to carry on a jury rig and they 
do not have enough fuel to 
motor continuously for the 
week it would take to reach port 
at Ushuaia near Cape Horn. 


Extra fuel may have to be 
dropped to them from the air. 

Chessie Racing may also 
need help from foe sky because 
they cannot stan the main 
engine which powers their 
water-maker. The food on foe 
Whitbread boats is mainly 
dehydrated and is useless with- 
out water. The crew are being 
rationed to three cups a day. 
“We are looking for land and 
filing hard to shorten foe time 
of our thirst," the watch captain, 
Dave Scott, reported. 

The frustration of being 
becalmed at Cape Horn came 
to an end for the group chasing 
Paul Cayard and EF Language. 
A 15-knot norfo-easterfy breeze 
took them all round the noto- 
rious landmark, with Gunnar 
Krantz reclaiming second place 
m Swedish Matt* and Grant 
Dalton taking Merit Cup up to 
third, just three miles behind. 
Cayard. meanwhile, was 274 
miles ahead, making 12 knots. 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD RACE 
flfth fag, SJSTO mSss, Auckland, HZ, to 
Sao SebKtiao, Bra): 1 EF Lanojaga 
(Swel P Cayard UB77 mies to frwh; 2 
Suotfch MafcJi (Swo) G Krantz 2* mtes to 
hM; 3 Merit Cri (Monaco) G Dalton +Z77, 
4ToBh2» (US) P Sondtndge 283; 5 km- 
vaUon Kmamer (Nor) K Frastad +-288; 6 
Brunei Swtergy (Nam) R Hainer +4T2; 7 
Cheonta Racog (US) D Snwth +444; 8 SA 
Cut (G8) L Smith +UTO; 9 SF Edjcation 
(Svm) C Gutoi + 1454 , 
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Third Tests Openers see off West Indies' initial onslaught but Crawley’s unnecessary run-out precipitates familiar sense o 


2 

00 


England hesitate in face of history 


Rain intervenes as tourists lose 
momentum after Stewart heroics 


Derek Pringle 
reports from Port of Spain 


West Indies 159 & 210 
England 145 & 170-4 


FOR the second time in a 
week, England were hesitating 
over beating the West Indies 
here at the Queen's Park Ova]. 
Needing 225 to win they ap- 
peared to be coasting to victo- 
ry after a century opening stand 
between Michael Atherton and 
Alec Stewart. However, two 
vital wickets by Courtney Walsh 
and another by Cart Hooper 
meant that England were 170 
for 4 when heavy rain stopped 
play on the stroke of tea. 

The West Indies have not 
lost a game on this ground 
since Pakistan beat them 21 
years ago. After a morning that 
was all England that record 
began to look in jeopardy. Yet. 
as England are acutely aware, 
particularly the six current play- 
ers who played in the debacle 
here four years ago when Eng- 
land were dismissed for 46 in the 

last innings of the match, you 
allow the West Indies through 
the front door at your peril. 

The main reason this has 
been a low scoring match is that 
an awful lot of batsmen on both 
sides have gifted their wickets 
away with appalling shots and 
derisions. But although Aiher- 
ton, Stewart and Nasser Hussain 
could do little over their dis- 
missals. the same could not be 
said of John Crawley, whose 
foolish run-out brought the 
West Indies' waning belief 
flooding back with a vengeance. 

Before Crawley embarked 
on his fatal second run England 
were 144 for 1. Thirteen overs 
later they were 168 for 4, with 
Ambrose and Walsh, as well as 
the gremlins of Port of Spain, 
gnawing at their heels. But if 
rain brought time for England 
to regroup, it allowed Waish and 
Ambrose to rest. With the new 
ball due soon and the pitch 


greening up under the covers. 
Queen’s ftirk was certainly not 
a place for faint hearted bats- 
men. 

A few hours earlier, it had all 
looked very different and with 
two days to score the 173 runs 
needed at the start of play, there 
was no need to rush. The first 
hour’s play yielded 36 runs, 
most of them to Stewart. How- 
ever, small totals are some- 
times flattered by the cautious 
approach and the England team 
and their supporters were grate- 
ful when Stewart, after a shaky 
start, began to pierce the ringed 
field set by the Wist Indies cap- 
tain, Brian Lara. 

Stewart is at his best with 
pace on the ball and he began 
to cut loose soon after England's 
first scare of the morning when 
Atherton, scampering back for 
a second run, narrowly beat 
Nixon McLean's superb return 
from long leg. Next ball, with 
Atherton on 39, the West Indies 
should have broken through 
when he cut Walsh straight to 
Stuart Williams m the gully, who 
spilled a difficult chance. 

By rights it should have been 
the wicket that broke the 
drought and the drop visibly 
affected the West Indies’ 
morale. Like for England, it has 
been the bowlers closer to the 
end than the middle of their 
careers who have taken the 
majority of the wickets so far. 
The two back-to-back Tests 
here in Trinidad have taken 
their toll and although the spir- 
it would have been willing after 
a wicketless first session, the 
bodies would not have been. 

Resolve, even for experi- 
enced campaigners like Walsh 
and Ambrose, has its breaking 
point and instead of them per- 
haps reflecting on their storm- 
ing performance here four years 
ago. their tired minds would 
have begun to wander back to 
their more recent and less 
savoury experiences in Karachi 
and Peshawar. 

However, perhaps with one 


QUEEN'S PA RK O VA L SCOREB OARD 


Fourth day: England mn toss 


WEST INDIES - Brat innings 159 (A R 
C Frater S4Ct A R Cadrtck SE7). 
atGLAND - Brat kmings 14S (C E L Am- 
brose 5-ZSV 

WEST INDIES -Second Innings 210 (J 
C Adams 53). 


ENGLAND -Second innings 
^ A Atherton cDVVMarabHfeteh ..49 
1234 nan, T73 bans. 3 foural 
A J Stewart cOWSfamstJ wash .....S3 
(300 min. 245 btstta. S louts) 

J P Crawley nxt out (Beriarrm-O WSamK 
TV replay] J 

(30 mlr. 20 belts) 

N Hussar few b Hooper 5 

(63 min. 27 ftsfe, J four} 

Q P Thorpe tkjI out 9 

(35 mm. 27 bolts, 1 hurt 

M A Butcher not out 1 

(8 mn. a beJ!) 


M A Butcher not out — - 1 

Extras (bt IbS nb8) « 

Total (tor 4, 81 overa) 170 

Fall: 1-129 (Atherton): 2-145 (Crawley}: 
3--B2 (Stewart); 4- «e (Hussain). 
Bowling (to date): WWsh 2&&5A* Am- 
brose 2I-&350; Benjwrirt 11 -3-3H) (nb2): 
MCLean 4-0-17-0; Adams 64-50 (nbl); 
Hooper M-3-25-1 

Progress Thin! day: 50: 94 irtn. 2M were. 


t stopped play at 554pm - dose 
520 (Wharton 30, Stewart 14) 25 overa 
Fourth day: 100: 183 mil 404 iws ter 


stopped play at Ti58am - lunch taken at 
1220 (Atherton 47, Stewart 64) 53 overs. 
150: 287 m*v0B5 overa Tea: 170-4 (Thor- 
pe 9 Bother 1) 81 overs 
Stewarts 50: 183 rran. 142 bate. 6 taurs 
Umpires: D 8 Hair and E Mchofc. 

TV Replay Umpire: C E CumberbatdL 
Match Referee: 8 N Jarman. 


last hurrah in mind after lunch, 
which had been brought for- 
ward by a brisk shower. Lara 
alternated his two senior 
bowlers an over at a time from 
the Pavilion End. 

It is a ploy that Lara used in 
Perth last winter in 100C heat 
'tfifle Whlsh, the captain, was off 
the field. Whatever his rea- 
sons this time the gambit 
worked with Walsh finding the 
edge of Atherton's bat with a 
beauty that bounced and left the 
England captain off the pitch. 

Before this innings, Ather- 
ton had not passed 50 in his last 
12 innings. That number has 
now risen to 13, though his grit- 
ty 49 was worth double that in 
' the circumstances. 

With one Manchester 
Grammar old boy being re- 
placed by another you would 
have thought that the cerebral 
side of chasing this target would 
hare been in good bands. 

But pressure can do strange 
things to the coolest of minds 
and with John Crawley playing 
for glory as well as his place in 
the next Test, die combination 
proved lethal. He was run out 
going for a second that was nev- 
er there by Kenny Benjamin, 
running round from extra cover. 
Mind you, with TV replays 
angles blocked by static fielders, 
the decision to give Crawley out, 
although probably the correct 
one, was based on guesswork, 
which is what the technology is 
surely meant to eradicate. 

While Stewart remained, 
however, England were still 
favourites. But in keeping with 
this incredible Test match, 
where the upper hand has 
changed sides almost by the ses- 
sion, the odds shifted when, 
eight runs later, Whish had the 
England opener caught behind 
off a similar ball to the one that 
had done for his captain. 

Itwas an incredible piece of 
resilience by Walsh who four 
balls before getting Stewart, 
had seen Hooper spill him at 
slip, lb come back so soon 
after such a disappointment 
was a testament to the bowler’s 
heart, which as captain had 
been broken by this side recently 
in Pakistan. 

But if that brought the home 
crowd to their feet for the first 
time, they were up again not long 
after when Hussain, who just 
having strode Hooper back over 
his head for four, was out to a 
grubber from the same bowler 
that struck him below the boot- 
laces. It was a ball that will have 
preyed on afl those waiting then- 
turn in the dressing-room. 

England A make 
history, page 27 
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ACROSS 25 

I Sait can’t be added fanci- 
fully at the wrong time( 12) 

9 Fiery GI no use lor service 28 
(7) 

10 Doting worker’s sweet (7) 

II Eat, heartless landowner 29 


Suggesting company in US 
should take on a native 
South American (4) 

In such teaching you’d 
have instinctive knowledge 


12 Wife backed vehicle to 

take on a kilo of seaweed 30 


13 Record day is cold (4) 

16 Tkke too long on delivery 


16 Tkke too long on delivery 
round (7) 

17 Positive in ceremony, giv- 
ing witty answer (7Y 

18 Hard to starve if irs yield- 
ed? (7) 

21 Pedestrian could find 
Capri so (7) 

23 Notion one advanced is a 
help generally (4) 

24 Hy finding 11 more like 
this one (5) 


It could prevent sound 
reaching listeners on both 
sides ofpiano (J) 
Academic types securing 
agreement about a right 
for long tenure? (73) 
DOWN 

Verne's upset after bis arti- 
cle is seeo to demoralise 
(71 

Hose could go into it (4) 

A group of players homed 
to be fourth? (4-3) 

Colonel, say, is not skating 
with king? (7) 

Spots name adopted by ex- 


al in Sweden (4-3) 

They show good state of 
NHS finances? (5,2,6) 
Maybe cost a thousand, 
formerly with cash, getting 
to share place? (53) 
Athenian could be in good 
odour? (5) 


Presently controlling pow- 
er of goff dub (5) 


pen (4) 
They mi 


ey introduce heavy met- 


er of gott dub (5) 

Pole joins outfit to meet 
old composer (7) 

See the sights with desire 
to return hr old contest 

Children are nosey about 
nothing when given infor- 
mation (7) 

Ring America after having 
to cancel (7) 

Animal from form in Ken- 
tucky (4) 

Cailas, say, lost head in a 
bh of opera (4) 


Negri’s double vision of a 
bright future with Rangers 


Football 


By Simon Buddand 


MARCO NEGRI says he is still 
experiencing “flailing” across his 
damaged eye and has been 
warned it could stay with him for 
years to come. 

The Rangers striker sus- 
tained the injury last month dur- 
ing a squash game with his 
fellow Italian, Sergio Porrini, and 
was out of action for more than 
four weeks. Hjs return to action 
was delayed by the need for per- 
mission to head the ball again 
because of his impaired vision, 
and Negri feared for his career. 

Having been assured by ex- 
perts he can continue, the 27- 
year-old has set his sights on a 
Scottish League and Cup double. 
The immediate aim is victory 
tonight at home to Motherwell 
to secure a Cup quarter-final 
place. Negri’s relief at playing 
again is dear and he is deter- 
mined to carry on regardless with 
his record of 34 goals since join- 
ing last summer from FCrugia. 


“My eye is getting better,” he 
said. ‘T keep seeing a flashing 
across it yet I have been assured 
this is normal. According to the 
specialists this is not dangerous 
and other people with the injury 
have seen flashing for up to five 
years afterwards. 

“It was a frustrating injury and 
I was disappointed and I suppose 
a little bit down when I had to 
stay at home resting in bed. 
There I was enjoying a gam* of 
squash with Sergio but it proved 
too dangerous. No more squash 
for me. That is the last time. 

“I was concerned it might be 
senous and I thought about my 
career and about Rangers. The 
dub is always the most important 
thing for me, firstly to win the 
league and bopefiilly the Cup. 
Who scores doesn’t matter. ” 

The prospect of Negri find- 
ing the scoresheet tonight has 
been boosted by the return of his 
main supplier, Brian Laudnip. 
The Dane was left out by Whi- 
ter Smith last week after details 
were made public from Chelsea 
about Laudnip meeting Gianluca 
Vialli in midweek. 


Slips that show the 

naked truth about 

Lara’s bowling options * 


Stalwart Stewart: The England batsman on his way to 83 yesterday Photograph: Allsport 


ON IMS heavily cracked pitch, 
which is well grassed in places 
and bare in others, it seemed 
almost certain it would be the 
West Indies four fast bowlers 
who would take them to victo- 
ry. A week ago, England were 

looking to their seameis to win 
the second Tfest match for them 

- and we all know what hap- 
pened then. 

Brian Lara started the day 
with Courtney Walsh and Curt- 
ly Ambrose and the West Indies 
went about their business as if 
it had been ordained that these 
two would start E ng la n d’s 
downfall Itwas almost as if they 
were going through the motions. 

Not only did they foil to take 
wickets, however, but the runs 
began to come rather too freely 
for Lara’s liking. 

He found himself facing the 
age old dilemma. While it was 
imperative be took wickets, be 
atyi had to iriflkp- sure that too 
many runs were not g^veii away. 
It is never easy to get the bai~ 
aace just right Lara showed that 
he understood the problem 
though when, right from the 
start, he used a thir d man and 
a fine leg. 

This meant that all he could 
find for his illustrious pair of 
opening bowlers was three slips. 
When after 10 overs Kenny 
Benjamin took over from 
Walsh, he was given only one 
slip when he bowled at Alec 
Stewart, who had gone for his 
strokes from the start 

. Lara alternated his four fast 
bowlers bat still that elusive first 
wicket would not fall. He kept 
them on and looked increasingly 
surprised as if he were a lion 
tamer in a circus who sudden- 
ly found his charges would not 
perform for him. He did not 
know what to do. 

When he did not him to Cad 
Hooper, whose off-breaks have 
looked dangerous whenever he 
has been used in Port of Spain, 
it was further evidence that he 
was working to a pre-arranged 


HENRY BLOFELD 


— — 

plan. When Atherton and Stewr 
krt Survived tb e opening asauft 
a more astute captain might at 
that point have given Hooper a 
short spell. The batsmen would 
have been anticipating a. con- 
stant barrage from the fast 
bowlers and might have found 
it difficult to retune their, 

thinking. . . 

Hooper has dismissed three 
good batsmen in this series’ - j 
Graham Thorpe twice and 
Stewart - and his captain 
should have shown greater trust 
in him now. 

When he finally threw the ? - 
ball to Hooper he had time for 
only four overs before rain/ 
started the limch interval five /’ 



Ci 



*■* 

Fii 


Lara: Good decisions 


minutes early and in those oucs- 
he caused both batsmen prob- 
lems and Atherton gave a lecb- 
nical chance to forward short leg 
when he tried tb drive him 
over midwicket. ^ / 

"TWenty years ago, Cfiye 
Lloyd, the present West Indies 
team, manager, would have- 
begun with Michael Marshall 
and Michael Holding and then, 
without thinking, would have, 
brought on Joel Garner and 
Colin Croft. 

On this sort of pitch therre 
would have Been no-need for 
anyone else. The present -West 
Indian pace is not in the same 
class and it calls formore imag- 
inative captaincy to winkle rides 
out. • 
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Joseph Turner 


Smith’s main selection prob- 
lem for tonight is who to play in- 
stead of Che suspended Porrini, 
with Craig Moore and Gordan 
Petrie his main options. 

Motherwell will a gain look to 
their veteran front pairing of 
Owen Coyle and Tommy Coyne 
to produce their best, and they 
are confident of delivering. ■ 
“We seem to get more joy 
against the Old Firm than most 
and hopefully we can capitalise 
on that,” Coyle said. “We know 
it is a difficult tie, but it is a place 
everyone wants to play. If you 
can’t enjoy Ibrac. there is not 
much point in playing the game." 

In tonight's other replay, 
Dundee take on Ross County at 
Deos Park with the home man- 
ager Jocky Scott saying Dariusz 
Adamczuk will return to the 
starting line-14). 

“He had been suspended the 
week before and I wanted to 
keep a winning team un- 
changed,' 1 Scott said. “But he 
made a big difference on Satur- 
day, and he will return." 

Advocaat, the new man 
at Ibrox. page 27 


Introductory Offer- 
superb two-fold cotton 
shirts usually £36 
now from just £2 6 


Four-Piece-.. 
Split Yoke J 


Double or 
Single Cuffs ' 


Generous Cut 
with Extra- - 
Long Tails 



Two-Piece 

Collar 


Cross-Over 
r Stitched 
Buttons 


\ Choice of 
Sleeve Length 


Plus distinctive cufflinks and silk ties . 

For your FREE mail order 

brochure phone 01845 575100 

fax 01845 575111 or 
e-mail : sal es@joseph turner. cp.uk 







